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Art. 1L—ST. GREGORY THE GREAT AND 
ENGLAND. 


fY\HE year of our Lord 604 is a date memorable in the 

history of the Church. On the 12th of March in that 
year, aged sixty-five, and in the fourteenth year of his 
Pontificate, died St. Gregory the Great, perhaps the most 
illustrious of the long line of Popes who have sat in Peter's 
Chair and governed the Church of Christ during the nine- 
teen centuries of its existence. To Englishmen of any 
form of religious belief, the thirteenth centenary of that 
event, celebrated this year, should not be without interest. 
As early as A.D. 747, the Council of Clovesho ordered that 
the 12th of March, the feast of St. Gregory, should ever be 
kept solemnly, as well as that of the burial of St. ‘‘ Augus- 
tine, Archbishop and Confessor, who was sent to the 
English nation by the said Pope and our Father Gregory 
to bring them the certainty of the faith, the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and the knowledge of the heavenly kingdom.’* 


* Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Eccles. dects., iii. 368. 
[No. 50 of Fourth Series| 
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For many hundreds of years our forefathers were mindful 
of all they owed, in the way of religion and of civilisation, 
to this great Pontiff, and they loved to call him their 
‘* master,” their ‘‘teacher,” the ‘‘ preacher of their faith,” 
their ‘‘doctor,” their ‘‘ father,” and their ‘‘apostle.” ‘‘ By 
his labours,” writes Bede in his £cclesiastical History of 
the English People, ‘‘he brought our race, that is, the 
English people, from out of the power of Satan to the 
faith of Christ, (and so) we rightly can and must call him 
our Apostle.”* ‘*Gregory the holy Pope, the Apostle of 
the English nation,” writes the author of the Anglo-Saxon 
homily for his feast, ‘‘on this present day, after manifold 
labours and holy studies, happily ascended to God’s king- 
dom. He is rightly the Apostle of the English nation, for 
through his counsel and mission he withdrew us from the 
worship of the devil, and turned us to God.’’t 

To us Catholics especially, who, after the lapse of thirteen 
centuries, still look to Rome and the Pope for guidance in 
the faith which our Saxon ancestors received from Gregory, 
the celebration of this centenary should be something more 
than a bare commemoration of an interesting event which 
happened many long centuriesago. It should renew within 
us those deep feelings of grateful devotion and loyalty to the 
See of Peter felt and expressed by the English people for 
generations after the coming of the first Roman mission- 
ariesto ourshores. ‘‘ Noother nation in the Christian world 
can claim a Pope for its Apostle,’’ was the constant boast of 
the English people in Catholic days. For this reason 
England was admittedly bound to the successors of Peter 
by closer ties and more intimate relations than were the 
other peoples of Christendom. It is indeed remarkable how, 
for centuries after their conquest to Christianity by the 
missionaries of St. Gregory, the Saxon peoples turned to 
Rome. They looked to it for inspiration in their 
ecclesiastical buildings and their ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
as well as for authoritative guidance in the faith. To 
make the journey to Rome and, once in a lifetime at least, 





—— ees 


* Hist. Eccl., lib, ii. c. 1. 
+ The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. Thorpe, ii. p. 117. 
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to visit the Zimina A postolorum, was the ardent desire of 
multitudes of both women and men ; and the letters of St. 
Boniface alone show that in his day the roads to Rome 
were well worn by the journeyings of English pilgrims of 
all sorts and conditions. The English loved to note down 
in their books the position and the very measurements of 
the sacred places in the Eternal City; and there is some 
reason for thinking that here in England, at Canterbury, 
on the greatest festivais, such as Christmas, they tried to 
copy the ceremonies of Papal Mass as far as possible, and 
even sang the two Epistles with the Gradual in Greek and 
in Latin. To use the words of the latest editor of St. 
Bede’s Azstory, all must allow that ‘‘the Church of 
England long retained a grateful sense of what she owed 
to St. Gregory.”* This devotion of the English to their 
‘* Apostle” and to the Popes who followed him was 
recognised even beyond the limits of their country. Thus, 
the author of the Gesta Abbatum Fontanellensitum, A.D. 
743-753, speaks of ‘‘the men of Britain, that is the Eng- 
lish, who always remain the most faithful servants of the 
Apostolic See”;t whilst the chronicler Thietmar writes : 
‘¢] have time without number noted that the Angles, called 
so either because of their angelical faces, or because they 
occupy an angle of this earth,” are oppressed by the Danes 
and made to pay tribute to them, though ‘‘they were 
tributaries of the Prince of the Apostles, Peter, and the 
spiritual sons of their father Gregory.’’} 

On occasion of this centenary, then, it needs no excuse 
to recall those well-known facts which brought St. Gregory 
into such close connection with our race, and which left in 
the minds and hearts of the English people so deep a 
sense of gratitude to him and his successors, that it lasted 
on, in spite of changes of dynasty, social upheavals and 
conquests, for more than eight centuries. 

Tradition brings St. Gregory into connection with Eng- 
land for the first time in the story of the ‘‘ fair-haired 
youths” in the market-place at Rome. The anecdote is, 





* Baedae Opera Historica, ed. C. Plummer, ii. p. 67. 
+ Pertz, A/on. Germ., ii. 289. 
t bid, iii, 847-8. 
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indeed, one of our cherished national possessions, and like 
so many of the tales which have centred round the great 
personality of the Saint, and now form almost necessary 
chapters in his life, this story is, we may be happy to 
think, of English origin. John the Deacon, who wrote 
the longest biography of the Pope, about the year 827, 
plainly says that the instances he gives about St. Gregory’s 
wonder-working powers are those which are commonly 
read to the people in the English churches.* Whatever 
their exact historical value, these stories must, at least, be 
regarded as certain evidence of the love and affection of 
the first Christian missioners—Augustine, Mellitus, Pauli- 
nus, and the rest—for the Pope who had sent them hither and 
had encouraged them in the serious and difficult work of 
converting the far-distant land of England. They speak, 
too, of the eagerness of our first Christian ancestors to 
know all they could about Rome, and especially about him 
whom they had come to revere and love as ‘‘ their father 
and apostle.” 

Until comparatively recent times it was believed that 
St. Bede’s Ecclesiastical History was the source from which 
St. Gregory’s later biographers, the deacons Paul and 
John, had drawn many of the facts they relate about him. 
But the discovery of an earlier life of the Saint, made by 
Professor Ewald in a manuscript in the library of St. Gall, has 
thrown new and unexpected light upon the origin of several 
of the anecdotes related in these biographies.t+ The MS. 
in question (No. 567) is of the eighth or ninth century, and, 
according to the high authority of its finder, it is certainly 
the earliest known life of St. Gregory, anterior to the 
account given in St. Bede’s H/zstory, and consequently, of 
course, to the two lives by the deacons, John and 
Paul. In his introductory essay to the portions of this 
manuscript that he has printed, Ewald shows that this, the 
earliest life, is undoubtedly English in origin, is the work ofa 
Northumbrian, and almost certainly of a monk of Whitby, 





* Migne, Patr. lat. |xxv. col. 105. 
+ It is now nearly three centuries since attention was called to the work, 
but in such a way as to frighten off every later enquirer, cf Downside 


Review, July, 1886, p. 271. 
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since he calls Whitby mzostrum canobtum. The account 
given of the work of St. Paulinus in the north; the 
knowledge manifested of King Edwin and of the burial 
of his remains in the church of St. Peter, prince of 
the Apostles, ‘‘with the bones of our other kings, 
at the north of the altar sanctified in the name of the 
most blessed Apostle Peter, and to the east of that, which 
in the same church is consecrated to St. Gregory ’”’* all help 
to connect the writer clearly with the northern part of 
England, and in some way with Rome through St. 
Paulinus, St. Gregory’s immediate disciple. Of the 
writer's own personal love and devotion to St. Gregory 
there is ample testimony in this new life. To him, the 
great Pope is ‘‘ Papa noster’”’; ‘‘Apostolicus noster” ; 
‘*doctor noster”’; ‘‘ noster Gregorius” (our Gregory), and 
the English race are his special Apostolate. And the 
setting of the scenes recall the north and St. Paulinus in 
particular. Even in his day, St. Bede tells us, and he 
knew that part of the country well, that the memory of 
Paulinus, the apostle of the north, and of his preaching was 
still fresh and green among the people of Northumbria. In 
the northern Cheviots, too, at Kirk-Newton, the dedication of 
a church to St. Gregory, and the existence of a ‘‘ Gregory 
hill” and a ‘‘ Gregory well,” in a place where local tradi- 
tion still points to the spot where stood the royal house of 
Edwin, and where still runs the stream in which Paulinus 
is said to have been engaged for six-and-thirty days in 
baptising his new converts, seems to show, were proof 
needed, the ancient devotion and veneration of Paulinus for 
Gregory. Is it too fanciful, therefore, to suggest that many 
of these stories told about St. Gregory the Great, and which 
have now been shown by the discovery of Professor Ewald 
to have had an English, and a northern English origin, 
may have fallen from the very lips of St. Paulinus himself, 
and having been treasured as cherished traditions by the 
first Christians of the northern parts, were preserved to us 
by this monk of Whitby? The writer, indeed, professes to 
record what is commonly spoken of among the people ; for 





* Paul Ewald, Die dlteste Biographie Gregors I. in Historische Aufsdtze 
dem Andenken an Georg Waitz gewidmet, 1886, p. 63. 
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instance, he prefaces his account of the story of the English 
youths in Rome by the phrase, ‘‘est igitur narratio 
fidelium—‘‘ it is a tale told among the faithful.”* The 
story, too, it must be remembered, has a real northern 
setting: Dera was Northumbria and Aelli, the king, was 
the father of Edwin, by whose conversion, as the writer of 
this early life takes care to note, Gregory’s prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

What is true about the origin of the ‘‘ market-place”’ 
story is true also of several of the other well-known anecdotes 
connected with the life of St. Gregory. The miracle of the 
woman who had doubts as to our Lord’s presence in the 
Holy Eucharist at the time of Communion,t for example : 
the cloths sent to St. Gregory ; the story of the Tyrant and 
his approach to Rome; that of Trajan, and in fact all that 
are related by Paul the deacon in six chapters { of his life of 
the Saint, aretaken almost certainly from this early English 
life, and may thus be said to have had an English origin. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to represent these 
tales as having been returned to Italy whence they 
came, after having been told to the new converts in 
England by their first missioners, treasured up in the 
memories of the grateful neophytes and repeated from 
mouth to mouth, as perhaps teaching them, in a way they 
could understand, more about the real personality of 
Gregory, and warming their hearts more towards him, than 
could any dry statement of facts and dates. In regard 
to the Trajan story, harder perhaps to believe in those 
days even than in our own, it has been remarked that it is 
instructive ‘‘to see how the Englishman (the writer of 
this early life) very explicitly throws the responsibility of 
it on the Romans,” adding, ‘‘some of our people say 
that the tale is told by the Romans.” 

Sometimes, no doubt—perhaps often—the stories of the 
wonders worked by their great father and apostle of 
their race would, in process of time, tend to grow in the 
telling as all such stories do. One such instance is afforded 





* Jbid. p. 48. 
+ Migne. Pair. lat. lxxv. col. 52. Told in the life by Paul the deacon. 
t Cap. 23 to 29. 
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us by an English addition to the anecdote of the Emperor 
Trajan, who was said to have been delivered from hell by 
the prayers of St. Gregory. The story itself, as already 
pointed out, is first known in this earliest life of the great 
Pope by the northern monk. In a later version, given in 
an English collection of anecdotes intended to enlighten the 
tedium of ordinary parochial discourses, or to emphasise 
the point of some doctrinal teaching, there is a somewhat 
curious explanation of the constant sickness that almost 
overwhelmed St. Gregory in the last years of his life, which 
is brought into connection with the Trajan story. ‘‘In the 
life of St. Gregory,” the writer says, ‘‘ we read that after 
he had liberated the soul of the Emperor Trajan from hell 
by his prayers, an angel appeared to him and said: ‘ Since 
you have prayed for this man who was lost, and obtained 
what you asked, you have now to choose one of two things: 
you must either pass the space of two days in Purgatory, 
or be afflicted with pain and sickness during the rest of 
your life.’ The Saint made choice of the life-long sufferings ; 
and he got what he asked, as may be read in the story 
of his life.””* 

According to the English tradition, then, St. Gregory 
first came into contact with the English in the Roman 
forum, and the incident first made him dream of becoming 
the Apostle of our race. This event must be placed some- 
where about the year 585—that is, after his return from 
Constantinople, whither he had gone to represent Pope 
Pelagius II. at the Imperial Court. Although Gregory had 
thought to escape from all contact with worldly affairs by 
taking refuge in the cloister as a monk, the Pope had other 
views in his regard, and made him one of the seven 
regionary deacons of the City of Rome. In one of his 
official rounds, he is supposed to have first come upon the 
English youths. The story will be well known to every- 
one, but it may perhaps be allowed to find a place here, as 
it is given in the early life spoken of above, which, be it 





* B. Mus. Add. MS. 11284 f. 76. The writer refers the reader to the 
Preface of the Dialogues for St. Gregory's account of his sufferings. This 
is a mistake for the Introductory letter to the Worals of the Book of Job. 
Migne, Patr. dat. |xxv., col. 615. 
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remembered, represents the earliest English tradition as to 
the incident, and that which almost certainly St. Bede sub- 
sequently utilised. Although in its main features the story 
is the same that we know so well, there are one or two 
interesting differences, which make it perhaps worth while 
to give it at length in the words in which, as the Whitby 
monk says, ‘‘it was told among the faithful.” 

‘*Before his (z.e., St. Gregory’s) pontificate,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ there came to Rome some men of our nation with 
fair faces and light hair.* When he had heard of their 
arrival, he desired to see them, and was struck by the sight 
of their light colour, and his attention was arrested by their 
novel and unwonted appearance. What is more than this, 
being inwardly moved by God, he was led to inquire to 
what nation they belonged. (Some say that they were 
handsome boys, some call them curly-headed and graceful 
youths.)+ When (in reply to his question) they had 
answered: ‘The people to whom we belong are called 
Angles,’ he exclaimed: ‘Angels of God.’ Then said he 
again: ‘And what is the name of the king of that people ?’ 
To which they replied, ‘Aed/z.’ Upon this he exclaimed 
again: ‘Adleluta, for in that place ought God’s praises to 
be sung.” Once more he asked what was the special name 
of the tribe to which they belonged. They told him: 
‘Deira’; on which he exclaimed: ‘de zra Deit’—those 
who are flying from God’s wrath to the faith.’’} 

The author of this early life then describes the attempt 
made by St. Gregory himself before becoming Pope to 
journey over into England as our Apostle. The account 
of this, as given by St. Bede,§$ is very brief, and the 
special incidents related in the two lives of the deacons 
John and Paul do not appear at all in his version. They 
are, however, to be found fully recorded in this early life, 
which is thus again recognised as the source of these 











* It will be noticed that this earliest account of the incident does not 
speak of the pueros renales of St. Bede. The other lives of Paul and John 
the deacons follow Bede in saying that these youths were s/ares, which St. 
Bede introduced with the phrase, *‘ Advenientibus nuper mercatoribus..’ 

+ This passage Ewald notes as an addition. 

+ P. Ewald, Die dlteste Biographie Gregors I., ut supra, p. 48. 
§ Hist. Eccl. lib. ii., cap. 1 (ed. Plummer, i. p. 80). 
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narratives. We there learn of Gregory’s secretly setting 
out from Rome, with the permission he had with difficulty 
extorted from Pope Benedict I., and of the determination 
of the Roman people to bring him back* again to the city. 
From this source also comes the incident, not to be found 
in St. Bede, but which appears in the two later lives, of 
the jingling cries invented by the Romans in their endea- 
vour to force the Pope to recall the Saint: ‘* Petrum 
offendisti; Romam destruxisti; Gregorium dimisisti””— 
‘‘Thou hast offended Peter and ruined Rome in letting 
Gregory go.” In this life likewise is to be found the story, 
again not to be found in Bede, but which is in the later 
lives, of the locust which is said to have settled upon 
Gregory’s book as he was resting during a mid-day halt 
in his flight from Rome. The incident is well known from 
one of those plays upon words, which through the zon 
Angli sed angeli story we are used to attribute to St. 
Gregory. In this case, repeating to himself the name of 
the insect—/ocusta—he interpreted it as signifying Jocus-sta, 
or sta-in-loco—‘‘ remain in the place”—which play of his 
fancy was immediately realised by the arrival of the 
messenger, whom the Pope had been forced to send, to 
recall Gregory to the Eternal City. It is at least curious and 
worth noting that this story, as well as the zon-Angli 
incident, which so well represent St. Gregory’s playful 
nature, and which we English at least have learnt to regard 
as typical of our Apostle, have both an English origin. 

It may here, perhaps, be permitted to give a translation 
of another passage from the old life, which deals with the 
fulfilment of St. Gregory’s old prediction as to the conver- 
sion of the people of Deira. Nothing of the kind has 
found a place in the later lives, although from his connec- 
tion with the north we might almost have expected that 
St. Bede would have given something of the same kind as 
we find in the Northumbrian monk of Whitby, especially 
when we can be almost certain that he had this account 





* See in Migne, uf sup., cols. 51, 52 (Paul the Deacon's Life) and col. 72 
(John the Deacon’s Life). We may note that it is from this early English 
life that John the Deacon got the correct name of the Pope, Benedict I. 
Bede omits it, and Paul the Deacon erroneously gives the name of Gregory’s 
immediate predecessor, Pelagius II. 
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before him. The author of the early life writes: ‘* By 
these (z.e., the Kentish missionaries, Augustine, Mellitus, 
and Laurence) Ethelbert, the first of all the English kings, 
was brought to the faith of Christ, and washed by His 
baptism, was made glorious with all His people. After 
this, in our own nation, which is that of the Northumbrians, 
Edwin, the aforesaid son of Aelli, whom deservedly we 
remember in the prophecy of the A//e/uza of divine praise, 
ruled both with singular wisdom and with the sceptre of 
that royal authority (which had existed) ever since the 
English peoples landed in this island. 

‘‘O! how excellently well and how fitly did not all these 
things happen. Thus, the name Angie, if one letter e be 
added, becomes Ange/: certainly the people who are called 
by this name are meant to praise God for ever in Heaven. 

. . And the name Ae//i is composed of two syllables. 
If from the first of these the letter e is removed, and in the 
second syllable ane is putin place of the (final) z, the 
word is Ad/e, which in our language means absolutely 
‘everyone.’ And this it is that our Lord says: Come 
to Me all ye that labour,”* etc.; as, indeed, the whole 
people did when they lovingly embraced the faith at the 
bidding of their Apostles.+ 

In spite of Gregory’s flight from Rome to avoid the 
burdens and the responsibilities of the papacy, he surren- 
dered himself finally to God’s will, and was consecrated 
Pope on September 3rd, A.D. 590. He had not forgotten, and 
did not forget even in the multitude of affairs which 
now claimed his attention, the far-off English peoples 
whose Apostle he had desired to be. As Supreme 
Pontiff, the zeal of former years came back to assist 
him in carrying out what he, from his office of 








* Paul Ewald, ut supra, p. 50. 

t ‘*In his loyalty to the royal house of Deira, the founders and patrons 
of his own monastic house at Whitby, he (the author of the old life) gives 
Edwin, the sainted first Christian king of Northumbria, a splendid character. 
- +» «+ Of St. Paulinus, his ecclesiastical hero, he gives an account filling 
four sections (14-17). The two next relate what is wholly new—the trans- 
lation of the body of St. Edwin from Hatfield, near Doncaster, to Whitby, 
some time between the years 695-704 ; here we incidentally learn that in 
the monastery church there, there was an altar under the dedication of St. 
Gregory.” — Downside Review, July, 1886, p. 273. 
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common father of all nations of the earth, now regarded as 
a duty and responsibility. He had evidently determined 
upon and planned the mission of Augustine long before he 
was in a position to accomplish it, for in a letter written 
after the first English conversions had been made, and 
after Augustine had received consecration as first Bishop of 
the English at Arles, the Pope says as much to Syagrus of 
Autun.* At first it was evidently his intention to obtain 
English youths and to educate them in Rome, so that they 
might subsequently return as missionaries to their native 
country. In theearly days of his Pontificate the Pope wrote 
to Candidus, the agent for the patrimony of the Church in 
Gaul, to act for him in this matter. He bade him use the 
money he received from this source to furnish clothes for 
the poor, or to obtain ‘‘ English youths of seventeen or 
eighteen, who may be dedicated to God and brought up in 
monasteries for His service. As, however, such youths 
will be pagans, I desire,” he says, ‘‘ that a priest be sent with 
them in case they fall ill on the journey, so that he may be 
able to baptise them should he see they are likely to die.’’t 
It can hardly be doubted that these directions were carried 
out ; and that, although there is no direct evidence on the 
matter, some of the missionaries who subsequently came to 
England were natives of the soil, educated and prepared for 
their work in this way. Indeed, by reason of a suggestion 
made by some ancient Welsh writers, it has been supposed 
by some that St. Paulinus, the Apostle of Northumbria, 
was of British birth and had been taught in St. Gregory’s 
monastery in Rome; but this is a mere supposition, and, 
in view of the traditional description of his person given 
by St. Bede,} seems to be improbable, if not quite 
untenable. 

By the spring of 596, St. Gregory’s preparations for 
despatching his long-contemplated mission to England 
were complete. For that difficult and perilous work he 
naturally turned to men of his old monastery of St. Andrew 
on the Coelian, some of whom had been his companions in 





* Ep. ix. 108 Migne, Patr. lat., Ixxvii., col. 1035. 
+t Ep. vi. 7. Jdid., col. 799. 
+ Hist. Eccl., lib. ii., c. 16. 
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the abortive attempt he had made some years before 
to become himself the Apostle of England. It is impossible 
for any Englishman to read without emotion the marble 
record in the Church of St. Gregorio on the Coelian hill in 
Rome, which to-day commemorates the setting forth from 
that spot of the mission of St. Augustine and his com- 
panions, more than thirteen centuries ago. It requires 
little stretch of imagination to believe that St. Gregory 
himself had trained them in his own spirit and zeal for souls, 
and in his entire self-sacrifice to prepare them for the work. 
The actual progress of this mission on its way to 
England and what they accomplished does not immediately 
concern us, except in so far as it has relation to 
St. Gregory’s own action. Leaving Rome, then, in 
A.D. 596, the travellers rested awhile at the celebrated 
monastery on the island of Lerins, then a great centre of 
Christian learning, which had furnished many illustrious 
rulers to the churches of southern Gaul. From Lerins they 
passed on to Aix; where, troubled by rumours of the 
difficulties which lay before them, it was determined to stay 
awhile and to send Augustine back to Rome for advice, 
and even, it would seem, to suggest to the Pope the necessity 
of their recall and the entire abandonment of their mission. 

To this appeal to be allowed to return, St. Gregory 
turned a deaf ear. He, however, seems to have recognised 
the need of increasing the authority of the leader of the 
mission, and he sent Augustine back as the Abbot of the 
little community. By him he sent letters of thanks to those 
who had shown kindness to his missionaries on their way, 
and the following letter of exhortation and good advice to 
the monks themselves. 

‘To the brethren on their way to England. Gregory, 
the servant of the servants of God, to the servants of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is right, my dearest children, that 
you should make every effort to finish the good work which, 
by God’s help, you have begun, because it were better not 
to undertake good works, than to think of withdrawing 
from them, when once they have been commenced. Let 
not the hardships of your journey, nor the tongues of 
evil-speaking people frighten you, but carry out what you 
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have undertaken at God’s inspiration, with all eagerness 
and fervour, knowing that the reward of eternal glory is 
secured by great labours. Humbly obey Augustine your 
prior, whom on his return to you we have appointed your 
Abbot, in all things. Remember that whatever you doaccord- 
ing to his directions will always be profitable to your souls. 
May God Almighty shield you with His grace, and may He 
grant that I may see the fruits of your travail in our ever- 
lasting country, so that although I cannot myself labour 
along with you, I may share in the joy of your reward, 
because, indeed, had I my wish, I would joinin your work. 
May God, my beloved sons, take you into His safe 
keeping.” * 

At the same time St. Gregory wrote to Virgilius of Arles, 
and sent the letter by the hands of Augustine, to ‘*‘ whose 
zealand ability” he bearstestimony. He informs the Bishop 
of Arles that he has sent the bearer ‘‘ with other servants of 
God” on a mission ‘‘ for the benefit of souls to a place he 
(Augustine) will tell” him about. In this work he writes: 
‘*You must give him the assistance of your prayers and 
other help. If need shall arise, aid him by your encourage- 
ment and refresh him, as is right, with your paternal and 
priestly consolation ; so that if, whilst accompanied by the 
helps of your holiness, he shall gain anything for Our 
God, which we anticipate he will, you also, who have 
assisted the good work devotedly by the abundance of your 
prayers, may likewise have your reward.” t 

The Pontiff likewise wrote at the same time to Theodoric, 
King of Orleans and Burgundy, who then held his Court 
at Chalons-sur-Saone ; to his brother, King Theodebert, and 
to their grandmother, Brunhild, who lived with the latter at 
Metz, asking them to assist in the good work. ‘*‘ We have 
heard,” he says to the two first-named, ‘‘ that the English 
nation has been led by the mercy of God, eagerly to 
desire conversion to the faith of Christ, but that the 
priests near by are negligent and do not fan the flame 
of desire by their exhortations.” ‘‘ For this reason, I 
have,” he continues, ‘‘ despatched Augustine and his 





* Ep. vi., 51 (Migne, 7d7d. col. 836). 
t lbid. 53, (2bid. col. 837;. 
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companions, and have instructed them to take with 
them some priests of the neighbouring country, by 
whose assistance they may ascertain the disposition of 
this people, and encourage their good intentions by their 
preaching, as far as God allows.” Then after bespeaking 
the goodwill of the two rulers for his missionaries, he con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Since souls are at stake, may your influence pro- 
tect and aid them, so that God Almighty, who knows with 
what devoted heart and pure zeal you render this assistance 
in His work, may take all your affairs into His merciful 
charge, and lead you through earthly sovereignty into His 
Heavenly kingdom.’’* 

Encouraged by Gregory’s earnest exhortations, the mis- 
sionaries again set out on their journey through Gaul 
towards unknown England. Help and hospitality were 
accorded to them by the bishops to whom the Pope had 
written on their behalf. They were received by Theodorie 
and Theodebert, and by Clothair II., who was then ruling 
in Paris under the tutelage of his mother, Queen Fredegond. 
Their journey was slow, and they had to winter in Gaul, so 
that it was not till Easter time, 597, that they landed in 
England, and the harvest of souls so eagerly looked for by 
St. Gregory began to be gathered into the granaries of the 
Church. 

The delight of the Pope found expression in many of his 
letters at this time. In fact, during the eight years which 
passed between the coming of the English mission and the 
death of St. Gregory, in writing to Patriarchs, Bishops, 
Kings, Queens, and others, the Pontiff refers to the 
success of the Gospel in this country some _ six-and- 
twenty times, so full is he of the work. To his friend 
Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria, for example, he wrote, 
asking him to share in his great joy: ‘‘I know well, 
that even in the midst of your own good tidings (which you 
send me), you can rejoice at those of others, and so I will 
repay your news by announcing tidings not very dissimilar. 
The English, a nation occupying a little angle of the world, 
have been up to this time without the faith, and have retained 
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the worship of stocks and stones. Now, however, through 
your prayers, God put it into my mind to send thither a 
monk of my own monastery to preach the Gospel to them. 
By my licence he has been consecrated bishop by the 
bishops of Germany, and by their assistance he reached 
the above-named nation at the extremity of the world; and 
now, news has just reached me of his safety, and of his 
wonderful doings. Either he or those that were sent with 
him have been so conspicuous amongst this people by the 
great miracles they have worked, that they seem to have 
the power of the Apostles in the signs they have wrought. 
On the feast of Our Lord’s Nativity. . . as I hear from 
our same brother and fellow bishop, more than ten thousand 
English were baptised. I mention this so that you may 
know what has been done through your prayers at this 
farthest extremity of the world, whilst you are talking to me 
about the people of Alexandria. Your prayers bear fruit in 
places where you are not, while your works are manifest in 
the place where you are.’’* 

‘‘To him” (that is, to St. Gregory ), writes Venerable 
Bede, ‘‘must be attributed, as a work of affection and 
justice, that by preachers whom he sent our nation was 
set free from the jaws of the old enemy, and made to share 
in eternal liberty.” And in proof of the venerable Pontiff’s 
joy at the success of his endeavours, St. Bede quotes a 
passage from St. Gregory’s work, the Morals on the Book 
of Job. ‘*God Almighty,” he there says, ‘‘ has opened the 
midst of the sea to the sunlit clouds, for He has brought 
even the ends of the earth to the faith by the renowned 
miracles of His preachers. For, behold, how He has 
already touched the hearts of all nations! Behold how 
He has joined the east and west in one faith! Behold 
how the British tongue, which knew only how to utter 
savages cries, has already begun to sing the Hebrew 
Alleluia in the divine praises! Behold how the swelling 
ocean already submits to carry the feet of the saints; how 
its rough waves, which earthly princes could not tame by 
the sword, are through the fear of God made captive by the 





* Ep. viii. 30 (2b7d., col. 931). 
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simple words of His priests! Behold how those who, whilst 
they had not the faith, never knew fear for any bands of 
fighting men, now amongst the faithful obey the word of 
humble men. For, indeed, the heavenly message being once 
understood, and miracles also attesting it, the grace of the 
knowledge of God is poured out upon that people; it is 
restrained by fear of the same divine power, so that it 
dreads to do evil, and with every best desire longs to attain 
to the grace of eternal life.”’* 

In less than a year from the time of the first landing of 
the missionaries, Augustine found it necessary to send two 
of his monks, Laurence and Peter, back to Rome to obtain 
assistance and advice. They left England, probably in the 
spring of 598, taking to the Pope a full account of the 
prosperous state of his mission, and putting before him 
certain difficulties which required his supreme direction. 
Though it is said that Gregory did not delay to reply tothe 
questions proposed to him, the messengers did not leave 
Rome again on their return before June 22nd, 601, when 
Laurence and Peter took with them fresh labourers for the 
work that had to be done in England. Amongst them 
were three names afterwards prominent as missionaries in 
the country, Paulinus, Mellitus, and Justus. They carried 
with them fresh letters of recommendation from the Pope 
to bishops and rulers, asking their aid for the missionaries, 
and manifesting the great joy of St. Gregory at the 
tidings of the first successes by which God had blessed the 
undertaking. 

‘‘By the grace of our Redeemer,” he writes in one of 
these communications, ‘‘ so greata multitude of the English 
nation is converted to the Christian Faith, that our most 
reverend common brother and fellow-bishop Augustine 
declares that those that are with him are not sufficient to 
carry on the work in every place. We have consequently 
determined to send him some (more) monks with our much- 
loved sons, Laurence the Prior, and Mellitus the Abbot.” + 

By this same mission Gregory sent letters to King 
Ethelbert of Kent, and his Queen, Bertha. To the former 





* Jbid., also Moralium, lib. xxvii. c. 11 (Migne, Patr. lat., Ixxvi. col. 410). 
+ Ep. lib., xi. 58 (Migne, Patr. dat. Ixxvii. col. 1176). 
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he writes words of encouragement and paternal advice. 
‘* Almighty God,” he says, ‘‘ raises up certain good men to 
govern His people, so that through them He may distribute 
the gifts of His mercy to all under their sway. Such, we 
understand, has been the case in regard to the English 
nation, over which Your Magnificence has been placed, so 
that the heavenly gifts may be bestowed upon the people 
under your rule through the favours granted to you.” He 
then exhorts him to persevere in helping on the conversion 
of the English people, and holds up to him as a model the 
example of the Emperor Constantine. He then proceeds: 
‘‘Our most reverend brother Augustine, Bishop, is pro- 
ficient in the monastic rule, filled with a knowledge of the 
Holy Scripture, and by God’s grace endowed with good 
works. Give a willing ear to his admonitions, carry them 
out devotedly, and store them carefully in your memory. 
If you give heed to him when he speaks to you in Almighty 
God’s name, Almighty God will the more speedily hearken 
to him when he prays for you. If, which God forbid, you 
disregard his words, how shall Almighty God hear his 
pleadings for you, when you refuse to hear his for God. 

I have forwarded you a few trifling tokens of 
esteem, which, however, you will not look on as trifles 
when you remember that they come to you with the blessing 
of blessed Peter the Apostle.’’* 

To Queen Bertha, the Pontiff wrote in the same en- 
couraging strain. ‘‘Our most beloved sons, Laurence the 
priest, and Peter the monk,” he says, ‘‘on their return, 
told us how graciously Your Highness received our most 
reverend brother and fellow-bishop, Augustine, and of the 
great consolation and affection you have showed him. We 
have blessed Almighty God that in His mercy He has 
deigned to reserve the conversion of the English nation as 
your reward. For even, as by Helena, mother of the most 
pious Emperor Constantine of precious memory, the faith 
of Christ was enkindled in the hearts of the Roman people ; 
so also we trust that through your zeal His mercy 


has been working in the English nation.” The Pope then 
mildly rebukes Bertha for having failed to try and convert 
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her husband before, but encourages her to strengthen her 
consort in the fervour of his conversion. ‘‘ Your name,” 
he adds, ‘‘has reached not only the Romans, who have 
prayed fervently for your welfare, but divers parts of the 
world, and even Constantinople and the ears of the most 
Serene Prince. As the consolation of your Christianity 
has given us joy, may the angels in heaven rejoice at the 
completion of your work.’’* 

St. Gregory’s letter to Augustine himself, written at this 
same time, allows us to see at once the fulness of his joy 
at all he had heard, and at the same time his fear lest, 
perhaps, the soul of his disciple should be in any way 
harmed by any unwise exaltation at the swift success that 
had attended his mission. He writes: ‘* Glory be to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will; for 
the grain of wheat which fell into the earth is dead, and so 
He, by whose weakness we receive strength, by whose 
pains we are freed from suffering, should not reign solitary 
in Heaven. For love of Him, we seek in Britain the 
brethren whom we know not, and by His favour we have 
found those whom we sought without knowing them. Who 
can describe the joy that filled the hearts of the faithful 
here, because by Almighty God’s grace and through the 
labours of your fraternity, the English nation has had 
the clouds of error dispersed and is flooded by the light of 
holy faith? . . . Whose work is this, but His who 
saith: My Father worketh until now, and I work. To 
show that He converted the world, not by the wisdom of 
men, but by His own power, He chose illiterate men to 
send into the world to preach. This has He done also 
now, for He has deigned to perform feats of strength among 
the English people by means of weak instruments. 

‘In that heavenly gift, dearest brother, there is that 
which should inspire exceeding great fear. I know well, 
beloved, that God Almighty hath through you wrought 
great miracles in the nation that He hath deigned to select. 
In that heavenly gift, however, there is that which should 
make you fear while you rejoice. You can be glad, indeed, 
because the souls of the English are drawn to interior 
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grace through exterior means. Yet you must also fear lest, 
amidst the signs that are wrought by you, your weak mind 
should be presumptuously lifted up by its powers, and 
through vain glory should fall from within according as 
it is exalted in honour from without.”* . . . 

One point settled by St. Gregory at this time is 
worthy of some notice. In his letter to Ethelbert the Pope 
had urged the King to destroy the pagan temples in his 
kingdom, but he subsequently modified this view. After 
the second band of missionaries had left Rome, he des- 
patched a letter to overtake Mellitus on the journey, by which 
to correct his first judgment on this matter. In this second 
letter he says: ‘* After the departure of our brethren with 
you, we were in great anxiety since we heard nothing of 
the success of your journey. When Almighty God shall 
have brought you to our most reverend brother, Augustine, 
tell him that I have long deliberated over this point in 
regard to the English: (and have come to the conclusion) 
that the temples of idols in that country should not be 
demolished, but the idols therein destroyed. Bless water, 
sprinkle the temples with it, erect altars and deposit relics 
in them: for if these temples have been well built, they 
should be transferred from the worship of idols to the 
service of the true God. When the people see that the 
temples are not destroyed, and, putting error from their 
hearts, come to know and worship the true God, they will 
the more readily resort to the places that are familiar to 
them. Moreover, as it is their practice to slay numbers of 
oxen in the service of their devils, substitute some similar 
solemnity for this: on the day of the dedication of the 
church, or of the martyrs whose relics are deposited therein, 
let them construct bowers of the branches of trees near these 
churches into which the temples have been converted, and 
let them celebrate their solemnities with religious rejoicings. 
Let them no longer sacrifice animals to the devil, but kill 
them for their own use, to the glory of God, and let them 
render thanks for their abundance to the Giver of all things. 
In this way, while some form of external rejoicing is pre- 
served to them, they may be the more inclined to appreciate 
~ ———F Ep, xis 28 (ibid, col. 138). | 
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interior consolations ; for it is undoubtedly impossible to 
cut off everything from their rude minds at once. He who 
would climb a height ascends by steps or paces, not by 
vaulting.”* It was upon the directions laid down in this 
letter that St. Augustine acted when he purified the heathen 
temple at Canterbury and dedicated it as a Christian church, 
under the patronage of St. Pancras. If we are to believe 
in a subsequent tradition preserved at Canterbury itself, the 
choice of the patron was dictated by a wish to take this 
martyred Roman youth as patron, so as to be a memorial 
of the fair-haired Saxon boys whose presence in Rome had 
first suggested to St. Gregory the need of converting 
England to the faith.t Very possibly, also, some of the 
monk missionaries may have come from the monastery 
which St. Gregory had established at the Roman Church 
of St. Pancras in order that the Saint’s body might be kept 
with honour, and the unbroken liturgical services be offered 
to God above his tomb.? 

It is unnecessary here to say much about the formal 
letter to St. Augustine sent by the Pope in reply to ques- 
tions as to discipline and ecclesiastical management pro- 
posed to him. Gregory answers with great care and 
minuteness, and the document evidences his interest in the 
state of the country, his grasp of the situation, and his 
broad-minded consideration. In this ‘little book,” as St. 
Bede calls this document, we may understand the spirit of 
him whom we glory in revering as our Apostle. What 
evidently characterises the MResponsions of St. Gregory 
throughout, is the wise discretion which knows how to relax 
as well as how to maintain the strictness of rule; how, by 
condescension, to adapt even outward circumstances into 
means for securing the very end desired, and how to admit 
of the good from whatever quarter derived, so long as it 
was ‘‘the good” and could be made to serve God’s work 
and God’s glory. 

The last act of St. Gregory for the English Church was 
to make provision for its government. He established the 
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Metropolitan Sees at London (afterwards transferred to 
Canterbury) and at York; the latter to enjoy archiepiscopal 
rights only after St. Augustine’s death. According to 
this original plan each Metropolitan was to preside over 
twelve suffragans, and to each Archbishop he proposed to 
give the pallium. He then exhorted the newly-established 
Church of the English people to concord and unity: ‘‘ Let 
all things that are done for the zeal of Christ,” he says, 
‘‘be arranged with common counsel and united action: 
let all determine what is right to be done unanimously, 
and carry out what they determine without differing one 
from another.”* This important direction as to the ad- 
ministration of the Church of England was sent off at the 
end of June, 601, and although St. Gregory lived for nearly 
three years after this, he did not, of course, live to see his 
entire plan for the organisation of the Church carried out ; 
and part of it was subsequently found to be unworkable in 
practice. 

Something must now be added to what has already been 
said about the love and reverence with which St. Gregory 
was ‘always regarded by the English people. Churches 
were dedicated to God under the patronage of his name, 
and from the earliest times altars were set upin his honour. 
Of the latter, two may be named: that erected in the 
Church of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul at Canter- 
bury, at which, in St. Bede’s day, every Saturday a priest 
celebrated the divine mysteries in memory of the arch- 
bishops who had succeeded Augustine in the charge com- 
mitted to him by St. Gregory :7 and that ‘‘in the porch of 
Pope St. Gregory,” built by St. Oswald at the Church of 
‘‘the blessed Apostle Peter” at York, in memory of the 
great Pope ‘‘from whose disciples he had received the 
word of life.’’t 

Throughout the whole Church, and in a particular 
manner in England, the works of St. Gregory became the 
foundation of the moral, theological, and spiritual teach- 
ing during centuries after his death. It is not too 
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much to say that his Morals on the Book of Job and 
his treatise on the Pastoral Charge long formed the 
storehouses from which generations of spiritual writers 
drew their inspirations, their ideas, and frequently 
their very words. Amongst the books that St. Augustine 
brought with him was the tract De Cura fPastoralt 
of the Saint, which was long treasured at Canterbury 
by those who loved to be called the ‘‘ discipuli beati papae 
Gregorit’’—the disciples of the blessed Pope Gregory.* 
Pope Honorius, in his letter to King Edwin, after his 
baptism in the north by St. Paulinus, urges him to study 
the works of St. Gregory, ‘‘ your teacher.”+ In the 
language of St. Aldhelm, the great Pope was ‘‘ our 
watchful shepherd and teacher, who saved our ancestors 
from the dark errors of paganism and brought to them 
the grace of regeneration.”* St. Bede gives a catalogue 
of St. Gregory’s works, and Alcuin says that whatever 
the Pontiff wrote was in the library at York.§ Writing, 
too, in 797 to an English Bishop, Speratus, on the 
office of a bishop, he says: ‘‘Often read, I beg of 
you, the book of our teacher Saint Gregory on the 
Pastoral Charge. In it you will see the dangers of 
priestly office, and not forget the reward of the faithful 
servant who has worked. Often keep the book in your 
hands ; imprint its meaning deep upon your memory, so 
that you may know how anyone should receive the dignity 
of the priesthood; and having received it, with what 
intention he should preach ; and, indeed, he (St. Gregory) 
has described with the greatest discretion what is proper 
for each one.” || 

Lastly, to take one more example: among the books 
which King Alfred translated for the use of his people was 
the Pastoral Book of St. Gregory. He sent a copy of this 
translation to each bishop in his kingdom, that it might be 
placed in his cathedral church. With it he sent a precious 
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‘‘aestel,” or marker, and ordered that ‘‘no one should 
remove the aestel from the book, or the book from the 
minister,” unless it were wanted by the Bishop. In his 
letter to the Bishops of the kingdom, which accompanied 
the book, the King says: ‘‘I began, among the various 
and manifold troubles of this kingdom, to translate into 
English the book called Paséoralis, or in English, /zrdeboc, 
sometimes word for word, and sometimes according to the 
sense, as I had learnt it from Plegmund my archbishop, 
and Asser my bishop, and Grimbald my mass-priest, and 
John my mass-priest ; and when I had learnt it as I best 
could understand it, and as I could most nearly interpret 
it, | translated it into English.’’* 

The Popes are always to be found in subsequent ages, 
even after the Conquest, constantly reminding England of 
its débt to their predecessor St. Gregory the Great. For 
instance, to give some examples only after the Normans were 
established in the land: Paschal II., writing to Henry I., 
refers to the necessity of keeping the laws and directions 
received ‘‘ from Blessed Gregory, the Apostle of the English 
race.” Pope Calixtus II., ina letter to the same king, uses the 
expression: ‘‘ Pope Gregory, that renowned propagator of 
the Christian faith in your kingdom.” In the same way 
the debt of gratitude is fully acknowledged on the part of 
the English. Ralph, Archbishop of Canterbury, for in- 
stance, in 1199, speaks of the close relations which have 
ever existed between Rome and Canterbury, ‘‘from the 
time when the Holy Father Gregory sent the saintly ard 
venerable man Augustine to preach the faith.” Through- 
out this letter the great Pontiff is pater noster Gregorius— 
‘our father Gregory,” —and the Archbishop declares that it 
is for this reason that Canterbury has always shown ‘‘ the 
greatest obedience to the supreme and chief See, that of 
the blessed Peter.” The Metropolitan rights, about which 
the Archbishop was then appealing to the Pope, were 
really safeguarded from the earliest times, because they 
had been established by St. Gregory. Alcuin declared 
this in one of his verses: ‘‘ It was,” he says, ‘* because 





* W. Hunt, Hist. of the English Church, i. p. 281. 
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Gregory the Bishop had decreed thus of old, when from 
the City of Rome he sent the seed of life to the English 
nation.”’ 

The feelings of our Saxon forefathers towards the great 
Pontiff are well expressed in the words, written as a 
Northumbrian, by the old English monk in the earliest life 
of St. Gregory: ‘‘O most loving Father, Lord God 
Almighty, though we did not deserve to have the actual 
presence of the blessed Gregory amongst us, nevertheless 
we have ever to give Thee thanks that it was through him 
we had our teacher Paulinus.”’ 

We may conclude by the relation of an incident recorded 
as having happened after the death of our Great Apostle, 
which is partly fact and partly, possibly, legend embroidered 
upon the groundwork of reality by the devotion and 
reverence of subsequent generations. Gregory’s death, we 
are told, was immediately followed by a display of the 
proverbially fickle character of a mob, and of a Roman 
mob, perhaps, in particular. The Pope had lived for 
the people, he had taught them, he had fed them and 
cared for them, but his death synchronised with a time 
of great scarcity and distress. A rumour, rising no one 
knew from whence or from whom, and spreading, no 
one knew how, among the half-starving people, attributed 
their troubles to the fact that Gregory had dissipated the 
patrimony of the Church, which they had come to regard 
as theirown. The mob surrounded the papal palace, and 
determined to destroy all the works of the saint, whom they 
had suddenly come to regard as their worstenemy. This 
catastrophe was averted by a tragic occurrence which was 
long the talk of Rome. Peter, the deacon, as all readers of 
St. Gregory’s Dialogues know so well, had been the con- 
stant attendant of the Pope, and his amanuensis in the 
composition of his works. Fearing that the threats of the 
mob might really result in the destruction of works he 
regarded as so precious, Peter came forward, and offered in 
his person to stand the test of their worth. He promised 
to take an oath upon the Gospels that these works were 
inspired by the Spirit of God, and that it would be a 
grievous offence against the Almighty to destroy what had 
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thus been written. He offered consequently to take this 
oath as to the truth of what he was going to relate, and to 
take the consequences of what St. Gregory had foretold 
would happen, namely his death, if he ever revealed what 
his intimate relation with the Pope had made known to him. 
Having told them this, Peter, it is said, mounted some steps, 
took an oath upon the Gospels, and related the following 
incident in the life of the dead Pontiff to which he could 
testify. Whilst dictating to him it was frequently St. 
Gregory’s custom to place himself behind a curtain screened 
from the sight of his scribe. One day Peter moved by 
curiosity at the curious pauses the saint had been making 
in speaking, raised the curtain and looked behind, when he 
beheld the semblance of a dove—the emblem of God’s Holy 
Spirit—hovering round about St. Gregory’s head and, as 
the Saint paused, approaching him and appearing to 
whisper in his ear as if directing him. Upon the holy 
Pontiff finding out that the faithful Peter had surprised his 
secret, he warned him never to reveal it to anyone, and 
declared that in the hour that he did so, he would die. 
This was the supreme test to which Peter the deacon sub- 
mitted himself, to save the works of his beloved master from 
destruction. The proof was in favour of the works, for, 
as the story goes, as his relation of this incident concluded, 
he expired suddenly in the sight of all. 

Lastly, it is impossible to celebrate the memory of this 
event, which happened thirteen hundred years ago, without 
reflecting upon the historical influence exercised by the 
mission of Gregory upon ‘‘ the making of England.” Per- 
haps no single life in the entire period from that day to this, ° 
has been so productive of such lasting fruit, and to no 
single individual does England oweso much. The historian 
Green has fully discerned this, and has well described 
what the genius of Rome and the genius of the Pope 
Gregory effected for this country’s good. ‘* Nothing 
is more characteristic of Roman Christianity,” he writes, 
‘‘than its administrative organisation. Its ordered hierarchy 
of bishops, priests, and lower clergy, its judicial and 
deliberative machinery, its courts and its councils, 
had become a part of its very existence, and settled 
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with it on every land that it won. Gregory, as we 
have seen, had plotted out the yet heathen Britain into an 
ordered church, and although the carrying out of this 
scheme in its actual form had proved impossible, yet it was 
certain that the first effort of the Roman See, now that the 
ground was clear, would be to replace it by some analogous 
arrangement. But no such religious organisation could 
stamp itself on the English soil without telling on the civil 
organisation about. The regular subordination of priest to 
bishop, of bishop to Primate (and, we may add, of Primate 
to Pope), in the administration of the Church would supply 
a model on which the civil organisation of the State would 
unconsciously, but irresistibly shape itself. The gathering 
of the clergy in national synods, would inevitably lead the 
way to national gatherings for civil legislation. Above all, 
if the nation in its spiritual capacity came to recognise the 
authority of a single Primate, it would insensibly be led in 
its temporal capacity to recognise a single sovereign. . . 
The hopes of such an organisation rested in the submission 
of the English States to the Church of Rome.” 

This was the work St. Gregory did for England, and if to 


some the words of the historian of Zhe English People may 
appear somewhat far-fetched, it is impossible to read the 
records of those early times without seeing that the influence 
of Rome and Roman ways made for unification. Without 
St. Gregory and his monk-missionaries, the welding of the 
peoples, and even nations, in this land into the one English 
folk might have been indefinitely postponed. 


F. A. GASOQUET, O.S.B., D.D. 














Art. Il.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


I. 


N the 8th of December last (1903) died at Brighton, in 

his eighty-fourth year, Mr. Herbert Spencer, of whom 

it has been said? that he was ‘‘among us perhaps the only 
philosophic thinker of the present generation for whom 
there could be claimed European reputation.” For some 
time past his age had been making itself felt ; and, con- 
fined to his house, and latterly to his bed, he was unable 
to give his attention to anything that required serious 
thought or that caused excitement of any kind. Thus, 
quietly contemplating, perhaps, the life-work which he had 
set himself to perform—reviewing its results among the 
great mass of his fellow men upon whose lives and thoughts 
it had already had so great an influence, he passed from the 
warmth and colour of the known to the dim shadows of his 
Unknowable—alone in the momentous passage from life to 
death, from the realm of science and palpable fact to that 
which, for those who possess the Catholic faith at least, is 
so full of promise and of hope of better and of nobler 
truth ; for him, in the word of his own coining, which has 
now passed into common use—the Unknowable. His body 
was cremated at Golder’s Green. The mere relation of 
such a life and of such a death fills the mind and heart of 
a Catholic with apprehension and with sorrow. Wecan 
recognise—none better—the true value of that truly great 
personality which was not only able, in the short span of a 
human life not yet spent, to diffuse itself through the lives 
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of so many of his countrymen, but even to call into being 
the actuality of its principles in those who were aliens to 
him in tongue, education, and methods of thought. The 
influence of Herbert Spencer upon the thinking world was 
enormous; and none more than Catholics are able to 
estimate it both in itself and in the effects which it has 
produced. With all its metaphysical speculations, its 
political theories, its ontological synthesis and grouping of 
facts, the mind of Herbert Spencer was intensely human. 
This we can read between the lines of his works, if the 
witness of those who knew him were not enough in itself. 
But that one doctrinal theory with which his name is so 
intimately associated—the absolutely unknowable nature of 
the reality of which all that we do know is a mere repre- 
sentation—that hopeless and promiseless Agnosticism (if 
we can allow such a term toa theory that draws a sharp 
dividing line through the domain of truth absolute) is so 
appalling to the minds of Catholics nurtured in the faith- 
knowledge of things divine revealed, and viewing all 
things under the two-fold aspect, from the standpoint of 
the concordant union of divine truth and human truths, 
that while paying their due tribute to the genius and 
strength of his intellect, his dogged determination to com- 
plete a synthetic system of all the sciences, the truly 
wonderful way in which he imposed his theories upon 
others, they can but realise that they are looking upon a 
man in whose system that best and only true science had 
no place, the very edifice of whose philosophy was marred 
and disfigured by an unsightly void where should have 
been the keystone of the whole—a man who, in spite of all 
that he has accomplished, lacked not only the consoling 
and saving knowledge that comes of faith, but who denied 
to God a place in the natural knowledge of the human 
reason. 


Il. 


Herbert Spencer was born at Derby on April 27th, 1820. 
His father and uncle—the former a teacher of mathematics 
and a Wesleyan, the latter a clergyman of the Established 
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Church—had the care of his early education. Heseems not 
to have made any very remarkable progress with his 
studies, and indeed we find him boasting later on that he 
had had no classical training. Yet Professor Huxley 
spoke of the preceptors of his youth in terms of the highest 
praise when he compared his own early education with that 
of his friend. ‘‘ You were infinitely better off than I,” he 
writes, ‘‘in the matter of education. Good heavens! if I 
had had a father and an uncle who troubled themselves 
about my education as yours did, 1 might say, as Bethell 
said of his possibilities had he come under Jowett: ‘There 
is no knowing to what eminence I might not have attained.’ ” 
Nor did he fail to find, when he gave his teaching to the 
English world, weighty critics of his metaphysics, politics, 
what (for lack of a better term) we must call his theodicy, 
and style. The fact that he himself elaborated his theories 
without the aid or guidance afforded by a course of training 
in the systems of ancient and modern thought, is respon- 
sible, I fancy, for the almost utter isolation of his philosophy 
from any recognised school or schools. What his gifted 
mind might have attained had it been less individualistic in 
its tendency and more intimately acquainted with the fruits 
of the philosophic labours of the past, it is almost useless 
to imagine ; yet I cannot but think that it would have been 
substantially modified in not a few of its conclusions. 
Perhaps it is in some degree owing to the fact of his 
stubborn aloofness and stern individualism, and not alto- 
gether to the apparent truth—or to the novelty—of his 
theories, that these have been so generally accepted ; for 
the world—and in particular the English world—admires 
more than aught else in its teachers the sturdy personal 
conviction and abrupt assertion which he showed in so 
eminent a degree. Though Mr. Spencer can be claimed 
as the exponent of no school but his own—and, indeed, he 
so strenuously repudiated any connection of his sociological 
theories with those of the Positivist Comte, that he obvi- 
ously wished to be considered as a founder rather than as a 
perpetuator of any system—many of his opinions cross 
and re-crossthose of other philosophers. This was, of course, 
inevitable ; for up to a certain point all men must agree 
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—even in the results of metaphysical speculation. But to 
a greater extent than is apparent in merely fortuitous agree- 
ment of this kind there is traceable in his writings the 
influence and, to some extent, a continuation of what might 
be called the traditional English school—the school of 
Jeremy Bentham, James Mill and his son John Stuart Mill 
and Alexander Bain, and in which, especially in the doc- 
trine of evolution, the name of Herbert Spencer is asso- 
ciated with those of Charles Darwin, A. R. Wallace, 
George J. Romanes and Thomas Huxley. Nevertheless, 
though there are undoubted affinities to be recognised 
between much of his teaching and that of the representa- 
tive men just mentioned, it was reserved to Herbert Spencer, 
and to him alone, to attempt to introduce the hypothesis or 
theory of evolution into philosophy as a whole. As early 
as 1852 his opinions upon this subject were given to the 
public, and in them must be admitted to lie the germ of 
the modern ‘‘ Theory of Evolution” in most, if not all, of 
its leading applications. Still, though one can find points 


of connection between Mr. Spencer’s philosophy and that of 
other schools, and in particular, as I have noted, with the 
English trend of thought of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, in order to understand his position 
the more thoroughly, it will be well to glance at his his- 
torical: predecessors and, as far as possible, to assign the 
true sources of his opinions. 


Il. 


As it would be impossible within the limits of a short 
paper to examine adequately the many points which Mr. 
Spencer has advanced in the numerous volumes which 
bear his name—writings which range over the topics of 
metaphysics, biology, psychology, sociology, and ethics— 
I will take the liberty of selecting several of the more 





tHegel attempted a synthesis of the branches of philosophy and 
science by means of a theory of evolution; but Spencer seems to have 
been ignorant of the work of the German philosopher upon this as upon 
other points. 
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important doctrines and endeavour to trace their origin, 
compare them with sound Catholic teaching upon the same 
points, and assign to them the real importance and value 
which their premisses warrant. I will therefore consider 
one doctrine only in each of the three branches of philo- 
sophy—his Relativity of Knowledge in Metaphysics, his 
Theory of Evolution in Cosmology, and his Utilitarianism 
in Ethics. Under the first head falls the doctrine of the 
Unknowable, the second embraces that of the ‘** survival of 
the fittest” (Spencer’s substitution for Darwin’s phrase, 
‘‘natural selection”), and in the last appears again the 
evolutionistic theory which was for Spencer the touchstone 
by which alone the synthesis of philosophy could be 
attained. 

The doctrine of relativity in knowledge was taught by 
Sir William Hamilton and, especially having regard 
to religious belief, by Mansel. Neither of these, however, 
would have gone as far as Spencer in assigning the 
characteristic of unknown and Unknowable to the reality 
which is beyond and behind its manifestations. Hamilton’s 
criticism is one concerning knowledge strictly considered 
as such, for he concedes to us a knowledge of se/f as a per- 
manent unity, and of the cosmos as a changing though 
real entity. Mansel, on the other hand, insists upon a 
negative knowledge being the only kind of cognition that 
natural reason can discover of God. Both postulate the 
necessity of a supernatural revelation to supplement what 
knowledge of the Absolute they allow that we can naturally 
possess or attain. Just as Mansel, however, made use of 
the principles advanced by Hamilton, so Hamilton was 
largely influenced by the teaching of Kant. To Kant’s 
system, therefore, must be assigned some historic relation 
with the conclusions of Spencer upon the doctrine of 
relativity in knowledge and the Unknowable. But even 
Spencer's Unknowable seems to be more reasonable than 
the theological idea of Kant. For the German philosopher, 
making little of the ontological and cosmological proofs as 
well as of that from design, and denying to speculative philo- 
sophy the power of demonstrating strictly the existence of 
a God, bases the truth of the doctrine upon the moral con- 
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sciousness as a necessity which reason perceives in its 
endeavour to attain to any real unity. Spencer, as Mr. 
John Fiske remarks, admits the existence of the Unknow- 
able as a power to which must be ultimately referred all the 
manifestations of phenomena. One might go further back 
and attempt to find in the philosophy of the Sceptics, as 
in that of Carneades who sought to prove, as far as our 
human reason is concerned, a self-contradiction in the idea 
of God, or in the universal unbelief of Sextus Empiricus, 
the germs of the doctrine of relativity; and one certainly 
has not far to seek for it in more modern writings. But it 
is sufficient for my purpose to note that the Agnosticism 
implied in Spencer’s Unknowable was far from being 
entirely unknown before his time and to trace his 
antecedents as far back, at any rate, as to the author of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

In the theory of evolution, as propounded by Mr. Spencer, 
the immediate predecessors of his doctrines were the 
scientists Wolff, Von Baer, and Lyell. But the trend of 
his mind had already shown itself in the publication, to 
which I have already referred, issued in 1852. Starting 
from such data as science, and particularly that of 
embryology, then seemed to afford, it was his intention to 
show that the universal law by which all things known are 
regulated is an evolutionistic one. To quote from Laing,’ 
he ‘‘expanded the theories of modern science, especially 
those of the conservation of energy and of Darwinian 
evolution, into a generalised philosophy, embracing not 
only the phenomena of the material and living universe, 
but also history, religion, politics, and all the complex 
relations of social life. He starts from the principle that 
throughout the universe, in general and in detail, there is 
an unceasing redistribution of matter and motion. This 
shows itself as evolution where there is a predominant 
aggregation of matter and diminution of motion, and as 
dissolution where matter is disintegrated and motion in- 
creased.” Here he seems to be assigned the place of a 
constructive philosopher, using the new data of recent 


— 





tS. Laing, Modern Science and Modern Thought. 
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sciences as the basis of a new philosophic system ; but it 
will have been doubtless noticed that Mr. Laing rather 
states that he made use of Darwin’s theory and that of the 
conservation of energy in order to generalise his philosophy, 
than gives him the credit of finding the law of evolution 
underlying the divers phenomena with which his philo- 
sophy deals. 

This takes us no further back than to his compeers and 
immediate predecessors—to Laplace, Cuvier, Von Baer, 
and Darwin. To this last, indeed, and to Spencer must be 
assigned in a very large measure the modern theory of 
evolution, though the scientists enumerated undoubtedly 
employed it in their special sciences. But we find the 
hypothesis in the teaching of Kant’s cosmogony, and more 
clearly stillin Descartes’ a priori construction of the universe. 
Indeed, in the far off days of early Greek thought we have 
no difficulty in discovering a theory of evolution implied in 
the teaching of the Atomists and of the early Ionian school ; 
and especially in the mechanical ebb and flow, the harmony 
and strife, of Heraclitus. The evolution and dissolution of 
creatures in the material universe is a particular case of the 
double cycle of change by which the fire becomes evolved 
into water and earth, and again dissolved into the original 
fire. But this is rather a fanciful derivation of sources than 
a realone. There exists a strong similarity and a parallel 
between the systems, still it is hardly likely that Mr. 
Spencer would have borrowed from an antiquity which he 
professed to ignore when so much was ready to his hand 
in his own time. His chief merit was his originality, even 
if his doctrines had been already broached by others before 
him. Thirdly, the principles of ethics which Mr. Spencer 
so strongly advocated—and like Spinoza, Herbert Spencer 
subordinated the whole of his philosophy to his ethical 
aim, as he himself tells us, ‘‘ My ultimate purpose, lying 
behind all proximate purposes, has been that of finding for 
the principles of right and wrong in conduct at large a 
scientific basis ’’'—were utilitarian in their nature, differing 
from the utilitarian principles of Bentham in that he requires 





1 Principles of Morality: Data of Ethics. 
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a basis of reason for moral action, rather than a mere 
hedonistic impulse. With the utilitarian school in ethics— 
though always insisting that not only the social progress 
of the state, but also the individual welfare of man, is strictly 
ordered by law, and consequently capable of scientific 
investigation—Spencer is to be ranked. He repudiated, as 
I have noted, any association of his social theories with 
those of Comte, though here again his teaching inevitably 
shares much in common with that of the Positivists. In 
confirmation of his own statement (quoted above), that the 
main end of his labours was the discovery of satisfactory 
principles and criteria of right and wrong, it may be pointed 
out that his earlier literary attempts were in this direction, 
The Proper Sphere of Government and Social Statics appear- 
ing in 1842 and 1857 respectively ; while, towards the end, 
The Man versus the State was published in the Contemporary 
Review, and again in book form in 1884; part of the 
Principles of Sociology and the Principles of Morality 
appearing meanwhile, the Principles of Ethics in 1891 and 
1893, and the Sociology concluded in 1896. Though in 
morals some connection may be found between Spencer's 
teaching and that of the Utilitarians, the principle of evolu- 
tion, expressed as the survival of the fittest, not only tends 
to destroy this affinity here, but in a greater measure in the 
ethical politics. With Bentham, for example, as with 
Hobbes, the source of all individual rights and obligations 
is to be found in the state. Spencer, on the contrary, 
evolves an idea of rights and obligations from a primitive 
sense of fear or taboo, which, by a process of association in 
ideas, has become the concomitant factor in all our moral 
actions. Again, the struggle for existence plays an 
important part in his political system, which cannot be 
found in the teaching of Bentham. Logically, the weak 
must go to the wall and the survival of the fittest take 
place. Instead of the rights of individuals being enforced 
and protected by the authority and power of the community, 
a free and equal competition ought to be allowed to each of 
its members, in virtue of which the inevitable event would 
be the crowding out and extinction of the weaker elements 
and the strengthening of the stronger and better endowed. 
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‘* The good,” with Spencer, ‘‘is universally the pleasur- 
able.”* It will not be useless to contrast this statement 
with Comte’s theory, to which John Stuart Mill adheres, 
that good actions are those which promote the common 
weal; for in bringing the two opinions together, we can 
note the difference between the rational utilitarianism and 
individualism of the former and the balance between 
altruism and egotism of the latter. This is indeed a brief 
and inadequate consideration of the historical sources of the 
three theories mentioned ; but here I must leave this aspect 
of the subject in order to set forth some of the main lines 
upon which the doctrines considered are stated. 


IV. 


Deep at the root of human thought lies a difficulty which 
has manifested itself again and again in the history of the 
human race. As far back as the time of the Greek Sophists 
the formula had been expressed that whatever appeared was 
true, so that if contradictory propositions appear true to 
different observers, or to the same person at different times, 
both the assertion and its negation must infallibly be held 
to be of the same value in the scale of truth. It is related 
of Protagoras? that he taught that ‘‘ Man is the measure of 
all things,” and began one of his treatises with the 
celebrated words which, with some twenty-four centuries’ 
interval between, seem almost to be the utterance of the 
Philosopher of the Unknowable, ‘‘ Concerning the Gods, I 
am not able to know to a certainty whether they exist or 
whether they do not.”” Cropping up, as it does, with many 
solutions, we find it in the subjectivism of Descartes, the 
four antinomies of Kant, the idealism of Hegel, the 
relativism of Hamilton, and in the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer. Theism, for example, and agnosticism for him 
are alike unthinkable; and from the very nature of con- 
sciousness is to be inferred the relativity of its concepts. 
What we perceive is not the entity—no amount of 





t Data of Ethics, chap. 3. 
2 Diogenes Laertius, Bohn, p. 397, iii. 
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intellectual consideration can lead us to that—but a symbol 
or symbols of what is actual, the apparent phenomena of 
what is in itself inscrutable. ‘‘ Intellect comprehends only 
the relational elements of Mind, and to omit Feelings is to 
omit the terms between which the relations exist.”* Indeed, 
intellect in this sense is what he would have it to be—the 
evolved form of combined sensations—for, as he says, 
‘‘ Feelings are in all cases the materials out of which in the 
superior tracts of consciousness intellect is evolved by 
structural combination.’ It is a theory to which the name 
of Transfigured Realism has been given to distinguish 
it from the Realism of the schools: for while denying the 
reality and diversity of sensible qualities, by abstraction 
from which reason attains to the reality and diversity of 
substances (as taught by Aristotle and St. Thomas), it does 
not go so far as the scepticism of Reid or Bain, and protest 
that no exterior reality exists which is in any way 
independent of sensation. On the contrary, admitting the 
existence of some external reality to which our sensations 
and ideas are referable, it denies its conformity to the 
sensations experienced, and consequently to the intellectual 
conceptions which are thereby engendered. Such an 
external reality is altogether unknown in its essence, but 
for practical purposes of science and philosophy the 
phenomenal impressions suffice :—‘‘ The persistent im- 
pressions, being persistent results of a persistent cause, 
are for practical purposes the same as the cause itself, and 
may be habitually dealt with as its equivalents.”3 This 
statement, nevertheless, makes for more than it states in its 
context. Wecan perceive in it a recognition, at least, of 
one characteristic of the Unknowable.*+ A cause, and this 
a persistent cause, is admitted; and though Mr. Spencer 
preferred not to call this cause God or ascribe to its 
existence a reason for laying aside the term of his own 
coining, he did not object to the inference being drawn by 
others. How far such a system differs from that of 





1 Principles of Psychology, i. p. 192. 
2Loc. ctt. 

3Loc. cit., § 47. 

4Dr. Flint’s Agnosticism, pp. 568, sqq. 
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Christian Philosophy can be seen by merely stating the 
position taken up by Catholics upon the point. To cite 
St. Thomas Aquinas alone as the most representative text, 
we have the following scheme. All knowledge has its 
origin in the perceptions of sensation! which relate to four 
classes of sensible objects—(a) that which is the direct agent 
upon a sense, so that it calls into being a sensation; (8) that 
which has no such direct effect, but which is ultimately 
connected with one such as (a); (c) that which is the 
specific agent upon one sense; and (d@) that which exerts 
an action upon the sense by reason of an agent such as (c).? 
In sensitive operations we do not necessarily advert 
to the psychological process, but we do _ perceive 
the physical causes which call the psychological 
activities into being?: and by a process of separa- 
tion from the material conditions displayed by the 
sense impressions received, we abstract the universal and 
intellectual* element. This separation and abstraction is a 
vital process 5—an immanent action of the intellect ; hence 
the object must be joined to the subject,® and so joined 
that the understanding, which is itself a passive faculty,” 
can receive it. For this reason the ‘‘ Active Intellect”’ is 
required,® whose part it is to abstract the species intelligibiles 
from the phantasms. In virtue of these sfeczes the intellect 
becomes like to the thing understood?: the perceiving 
intellect and the object perceived being ideally one; the 
former in knowing the latter, the latter in being known by 
the former.?° 

It would be almost superfluous to give any references to 
St. Thomas in support of the natural knowledge which we 
can, even in this life, attain respecting God. I take the 
liberty of referring my readers to a review of Dr. Caldecott’s 





t Summa, ta, Q. |xviii., a.4, ad gum., cf Arist. de Anima, 1. 3, c. 3. 
2Il., de Anima, |. 16. 

3Summa, ia, Q. Ixxv. 2, ‘‘Id quod intelligitur przmo est res.” 
4lbid., 1a, Q. Ixxvi., a.2, ad gum, 

slbid., 1a, Q. liv., a.t, ad 2um. 

6 Contra Gentes, |. 1, cap. 65. 

7Summa, ta, Q. Ixxix., a.2. 

8 Jbid., 1a, QO. Ixxix. a.10. 

9** Omnis cognitio fit per assimilationem cognoscentis et cogniti.” 
10 Summa, ta, Q. Ixxv., a.1, ad 2um. 
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‘‘Philosophy of Religion’’ which I contributed to the 
DuBLIN REVIEW for October, 1901, and in which I 
endeavoured to state the Catholic position. St. Thomas 
certainly teaches, however, that the existence of God is 
naturally certain? ; that He is Unknowable? in the sense 
that not even the Beatific Vision is an adequate compre- 
hension of His nature3; and that, by the paths of analogy 
and negation,* we can eliminate from our vague concept 
of mere existence all that is imperfect, finite and limited, 
and know that He is _ perfect,> infinite,© immutable,’ 
intellectual,? and One,’ the Creator'®° and Preserver™ of His 
creatures. How vastly such doctrine differs from the 
agnostic teaching of Herbert Spencer is so obvious that it 
needs no comment. 


V. 


The modern form of the theory of evolution is too well 
known and too universally taught to need any explanatory 
introduction. Few hypotheses have in so short a time 


obtained such a vogue, and fewer still, I venture to think— 
at any rate, if we consider the assertions made by advanced 
exponents of evolution—with so small a guarantee of pro- 
bability. The idea of evolution as a gradual development 
from the simple to the complex is as old as thought itself ; 
and in this limited and original sense is a striking and un- 
disputed fact in every branch of both science and philosophy. 
But the evolution of Darwin, of Wallace, and of Herbert 
Spencer is of far greater scope and of vastly differing 
nature. It is a law in virtue of which, to leave out other 
considerations, specific life had its origin from diverse 
specific life, not indeed by a creative or transforming act 





t Summa, 1a, Q. ii., a.3; Q. xii. ; 1a 2ae, QO. xciii. a.2. 

2 lbid., 1a, Q. 1.,a.7, ad 1um ; Q. i1., a.2, ad 2um ; Q. iii., etc. 
3 Lbid., 1a, Q. Xii.. a.7, ad rum. 

4 Cf., his treatment throughout, 1a, OO. iii. and iv. 

5 dbid., 1a, Q. iv. a.1; 1a, QO. xxv. a.1; 2a 2ae, QO. clxi, a.1, ad gum. 
6 Ibid., 1a, Q. Vii. a.1, etc. 

7 Ibid., 1a, QO. ix. a.2, etc. 

8 Jbid., 1a, QO. xiv. a.1; QO. xxvi. a.t. 

9 lbid., 1a, Q. iii., et alibi passim. 

10 Jbid., 1a, O. xlv., a 5. 

11 Jbid., 1a. DO. civ.,a 1: QO. cv., at. 
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on the part of an exterior, or in virtue of a teleological 
cause, but by the necessity of a progressive advance which 
is continuously going on. Though Darwin, it is true, 
cannot be cited as teaching that life originated from non- 
life, and though no text of Spencer’s can be quoted in direct 
support of an assertion so frequently made by the followers 
of both, still it is clear that Spencer held such an opinion 
in fact as a part of his biological teaching. His theory of 
evolution, if cast into scholastic language, would have us 
believe that the original atomic matter (not, of course, the 
materia prima of the schools), partially under the influence 
of gravitation, gradually became condensed into globular 
masses ; that the inorganic matter of the earth, itself having 
become evolved from the original atoms, played upon by 
factors both internal and external, brought forth the first 
corporeal living being ; that this in its turn gave birth toa 
higher and less imperfect form of life, and so on, through a 
succession of species, until at length, through the chain or 
series of ascending grades, man himself—so far we have 
already evolved—is reached. This theory, amplified and 
extended to meet the circumstances of the case, Spencer 
introduced as a law into the questions of psychology, 
sociology, and ethics. In psychology, for instance, all the 
mental phenomena are but successively evolved stages of a 
single and primitive unit. In sociology, evolution has 
been the law which has caused the lowest type of social 
organism to become the highest. In morals, it is the basic 
law governing the origin and development of our judg- 
ments, our conceptions of right and wrong, and the 
principles which guide the actions of our lives. The un- 
tenability of such an unification of philosophy—laudable as 
the desire to unify and rendercoherent is in itself—is to be 
found either in a consideration of the so-called Law of 
Evolution in itself, or in its application to the divisions of 
philosophy. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Angelic Doctor would 
have furnished us with arguments against an hypothesis 
not yet broached in his day; and yet, such is the extra- 
ordinary depth of his philosophical genius, we can find in 
his writings indications that point at least to a consideration, 
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and a rejection of the possibility of this form of evolution as a 
cosmological fact. Inso farasIcan state the Catholic posi- 
tion under the zgis of St. Thomas I shall do so; and, as an 
answer to some of the scientific objections put forth by 
modern advanced evolutionists of Spencer’s school— 
manifestly not to be sought in writings of the thirteenth 
century—I shall make use of the teaching of several of his 
learned and more modern exponents. All corporeal 
creatures, then, as well as all spiritual creatures, receive 
their existence from God.t The creation was not an altera- 
tion of previously formless matter, but a concreation of 
matter ex mzhz/o under distinct created forms ;2 the doctrine 
of Avicenna—that animal life could naturally come from a 
commixtion of elements—is inconvenient.? There is an 
essential difference between living and inanimate creatures.+ 
The natural tendency (or desire) of everything is to preserve 
its own proper nature, not to be transmitted into another, even 
if a higher, grade of nature,> ‘‘as the ass desireth not to bea 
horse; since were he placed in the grade of a higher nature, 
already that (original) nature would not be.” There is an 
essential difference between the grades of vital operations, 
and consequently between the living beings which pro- 
duce them, especially in the case of man. The human soul 
is immediately created by God® and infused into the body’ 
when the embryo is sufficiently formed to receive it.® 

It is no part of my task to seek to disprove the theory of 
evolution or to pretend that, within certain limits, it is not 
held by a large body of Catholic thinkers. But it is quite 
another thing to concede that such a theory has even been 
proved philosophically, or even that it is a wholly warrant- 
able inference drawn from scientific facts. The data of 
physical science apparently lend countenance to such a 
hypothesis, but science oversteps its limitations when it 





1 Summa, 1a., Q. Ixv., a.1. 

2Ibid., 1a, Q. Ixvi., a.1. Itisto be noted that “form” and “ matter” 
are used in the sense of that doctrine which is known as hylomorphism. 

3Ibid., 1a, Q. 1xxi., ad rum. 

4lbid., 1a, QO. Ixiii., a. III. corp. 

5 lbid., 1a, QO. XVviil., a.1., 1a., O. Ixxxv., a.1 ; 2a, 2ae., O. clxxix., a.1. 

6 Contra Gentes, |., Il. cap. 87; Summa, ta., Q. cxviii., aa.1, 2 and 3. 

7 Contra Gentes, 1., II. cap. 70. 

8 Jbid., 1., II. cap. 89. 
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undertakes to speak in the name of philosophy, and pro- 
claim a materialistic theory to be the universal law of 
nature. The philosophical science which Catholics pro- 
fess is quite willing to admit an evolution from the imperfect 
to the perfect, within the same species, under the influx of 
a proportioned active cause.‘ It recognises at the same 
time a necessary final cause; and modified by these two 
conceptions, an evolutionistic process becomes both reason- 
able and tenable. The considerations borrowed from 
chemistry, embryology, and sociology, from geology and 
physiology, certainly prove a great deal, but when properly 
considered in relation to the necessary causes which I have 
just noted, and to the specific essence of creatures, they fail 
to prove the point at issue. The experiments of Pasteur 
are notable in the problem of the origin of life. ‘‘ L’arriére 
pensée,” wrote St. Hilaire,”? ‘‘ qui caresse le transformisme, 
c’est de faire sortir la vie du concours fortuit et inconscient 
d’éléments purement matériels. A l’en croire, quelques 
uns des corps simples, qui sont l’etude de la chimie, se 
seraient un jour rencontrés, on ne nous dit pas par quelle 
cause, disparue depuis cette époque; et de leur contact 
fécond, aurait jailli tout a coup I’étincelle inextinguible. 
Mais s’il en a été ainsi, si en effet la vie a surgi par hasard 
du rapprochement de forces physiques, pourquoi ces forces 
auraient-elles cessé leur action aprés cet instant pour tou- 
jours évanoui? Pourquoi n’agissent-elles plus a cette 
heure, devant nous, comme elles agissaient alors? C’est la 
question que faisait Agassiz, il y a vingt ans; on n’y a pas 
répondu, parce qu’on ne peut pas y répondre, si ce n’est 
par des hypotheses inacceptables.”” The arguments which 
are borrowed from the science of embryology merit the wise 
distinction drawn by Coste: ‘‘ L’analogie est donc ici dans 
la forme (figura) seulement ou dans l’apparence, et la 
différence dans la nature de la force (forma) qui anime cette 





t, . . “Taking . . all this evidence into account, is the evolu- 
tionist interpretation of Holy Writ legitimate? The question is . . for 
the theologian to answer. The Church has not yet made any pronounce- 
ment on the subject, and it would under the circumstances seem unjustifiable 
to condemn the wider interpretation as absolutely untenable.” Maher, S.J., 
Psychology. 


a 7ratté des Parties des Animaux. Préface. 
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forme et en coordonne les matériaux’”’; and Agassiz: ‘‘A 
aucun moment, un vertébré n’est un articulé, ou ne lui 
ressemble ; jamais un articulé n’est un mollusque, ni un 
mollusque un rayonné, et vice versa. . . Aucun animal 
supérieur ne traverse une suite de phases rappelant tous les 
types inférieurs du régne animal, mais il subit simplement 
une série de modifications, spéciales aux animaux de l’em- 
branchement auquel il appartient.” I own that for myself, 
the truth of hylomorphism seems to militate fatally against 
the modern theory of evolution; and according to the 
doctrine of matter and form a natural and gradual evolution 
from species to species is incredible, much more so an 
evolution from genus to genus; although St. Thomas has 
the following comment upon the successive generation of 
the individual embryo: ‘‘ Et ideo dicendum est quod cum 
generatio unius semper sit corruptio alterius, necesse est 
dicere quod tam in homine, quam in animalibus aliis, 
quando perfectior forma advenit, fit corruptio prioris; ita 
tamen quod sequens forma habet quidquid habebat prima, 
et adhuc amplius: et sic per multas generationes et cor- 
ruptiones pervenitur ad ultimam formam substantialem, 
tam in homine quam in aliis animalibus. . . Sic igitur 
dicendum est, quod anima intellectiva creatur a Deo in fine 
generationis humanae, quae simul est et sensitiva et 
nutritiva, corruptis formis przexistentibus.”! This, how- 
ever, it will be noticed is not in any way a concession to 
the evolutionist thesis of specific transformation. It is 
simply an explanation of the fact of successive changes in 
the structure of the embryo, developed upon the lines of 
sound psychology. And this is the very doctrine urged 
against such exponents of the Law of Evolution as Darwin 
and Spencer, by such philosophers as Lorenzelli and De 
Mandato, in whose compendiums may be found an exact 
and careful refutation of the erroneous principles of the 





1 Summa, 1a, Q. cxviii, a. 2, ad 2um; cf also ad 4um. The note in 
Billuart, Drioux’s, etc., edition upon this text reads: ‘‘ Hinc ergo patet 
quod iuxta mentem S. Thomae dici omnino debet. . . quod primo anima 
sola vegetativa embryonem informet, ac deinde sensitiva succedat per quam 
vegetativa expellatur, demumque post utramque rationalis quae ipsam 
quoque sensitivam expellit, sed illius deinceps officium exercet, sicut et 
alterius,” etc. 
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Transformist school. I might go on adducing the sound 
opinions of Catholic writers on the subjectin support of the 
doctrine of the schools ; but I will conclude by quoting two 
eminent authors, neither of whom can be claimed as 
scholastics in the full sense, and yet upon both the principles 
of the scholastic system had nosmall influence. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, whose magnificent commentaries upon the 
works of Aristotle deserve a far greater appreciation than 
an unphilosophic world has given them, has written: ‘Un 
des torts les moins pardonnables du transformisme, c’est 
donc de substituer au monde qui est sous nos yeux, la 
chimére d’un monde entiérement faux ;”* and the late Dr. 
St. George Mivart, in his Contemporary Evolution, has the 
following passages, which serve at the same time to point 
out the tendency and to indicate the remedy of this 
dangerous system: ‘‘ The teaching of the English school, 
as represented by Mill, Bain, Spencer and Lewes, logically 
culminates in three negations ; namely, of God, the .soul, 
and virtue.”’? ‘*Forif metaphysics are possible, there is not, 
and never was or will be, more than one philosophy, which, 
properly understood, unites all speculative truths and 
eliminates all errors: ¢he philosophy of the philosopher— 
Aristotle.”> He might have gone further and coupled the 
name of the Stagyrite with that of his illustrious com- 
mentator, and the no less illustrious teacher, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose philosophy should not be omitted from his 
titles, because he is above all ¢he theologian. 

Judged by the standard of rational psychology, sound 
physiology and metaphysics, not less than by that of the 
theology of the Church Catholic, the Evolution Hypothesis 
of Herbert Spencer is found to be wanting in real founda- 
tions, contradictory to well-established principles, and 
chimerical in its application. It may live, as many other 
erroneous theories and systems have lived ; it may be useful, 
as others have proved useful in the discovery of new facts 
and laws; but until it is submitted to modification and re- 
Statement, it will never be, as it never has been, proved ; 





t Traité des Parties des Animaux. Pref., p. clxvi. 
2 Contemporary Evolution, p. 166. 
3 Lbid., p. 179. 
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and will remain a monument to the generalisations of an 
impetuous science freed from the restraining guidance of a 
true philosophy. 


VI. 


In Spencer’s ethical teaching I shall consider several 
points only. It would be as impossible to discuss briefly 
and at the same time adequately his doctrines here as to 
treat his metaphysical and cosmological teaching with any 
degree of comprehension in a short paper of this kind. 
Briefly, then, Mr. Spencer taught that the present is but a 
stage in the upward social evolution of the race. Our 
egotism does not now promote the common good as it will 
when we are perfectly evolved. Then, between egotism on 
the one hand and altruism on the other, a perfect harmony 
will exist. Our good actions—and since ‘‘ the good is uni- 
versally the pleasurable,” these are actions proceeding 
from egotism—will be concordant with the actions of 
others and conducive to the common weal. In the mean 
time, since the two principles conflict, compromises must 
be effected, for no universal rule of action can be found. 
The sanction of the laws which oblige us to act or deter us 
from so doing is twofold, constituted by the intrinsic pain 
or damage which, as we learn by experience or receive as a 
principle from our ancestors, naturally follows certain 
actions, and the extrinsic sanction derived from the fear of 
others. Growing from the rudest and simplest ideas—the 
ideas of ‘‘taboo” and of the ‘‘meum et tuum” of the 
primzval savage—our moral and social principles have 
reached their present form in their evolution towards a 
more perfect type. They will reach such perfection, per- 
haps, when man has evolved into some other species ! 
And then there will be no more sanction, for man will act 
only on the impulse of attaining ‘‘ the pleasurable,” which 
will constitute at the same time both his own private and 
the public good. The State exists therefore to protect the 
liberty of all its citizens so that, in virtue of the principle 
of the survival of the fittest, the weaker and less equipped 
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members of the community should give place in the strife 
for existence to the stronger and better equipped. 

This doctrine is a fatal introduction of the theory of 
evolution into moral and political science. Its conse- 
quences are enormous, the havoc it causes in the domain 
of ethics almost without parallel. How far its principles 
are removed from those of the Church and of the Schools 
every Catholic will instinctively feel. Not only the Chris- 
tian, but even the heathen moralist might well stand aghast 
at such a wonderful treatment of his subject. Where is 
the fixity, he may ask, in the principles of right and 
wrong? Where the law-giver? What a sanction that 
has sprung from such a source ? Whence the contradiction 
—in fact if not in terms—that the good and the pleasurable 
are identical? How preserve either a State or its members 
if equal liberty in all things be permitted to each? These, 
and questions such as these, naturally present themselves 
to the mind. Yet the inferences and conclusions are correct 
if the principles be allowed to pass without challenge. If 
the evolution of Spencer be true in the case of man’s moral 
as well as of his physical nature, he has assuredly in his 
present circumstances no means of arriving at the ultimate 
criterion of right and wrong. If the sanction of law be 
no more than is described, not only is it insufficient, not 
only can its consequences in a great measure be evaded by 
the law-breaker, but frequently its penalties and punish- 
ments involve those who are in no way—or only accident- 
ally, at most—responsible for the observance or breaking 
of the law. If the State exists only to preserve an im- 
personal neutrality among the individuals composing it, if 
it treats them with a material impartiality, and, protecting 
merely the liberty of a free competition, allows the principle 
of the survival of the fittest to exercise its full force, not 
only would—as we can infer from Spencer’s teaching on the 
State recognition of contracts—the majority of the citizens 
suffer in the long run, but the State itself would slowly, 
though logically, come to an end. Indeed, the effect of a 
blind evolution, coupled with this principle of ‘‘ survival ” 
as one of its principal instruments, logically ought to out- 
weigh in the long run the generative powers of creation 
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and bring the whole—at any rate in the realm of the living 
—to a close. 

As a comparison, I have recourse again to the inimitable 
doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. It is naturally concordant 
with the principles of his metaphysical teaching. First, 
then, all things are said to be ‘‘ good” inasmuch as they 
exist? and participate of the divine goodness.2 Inasmuch 
as they are good they are the objects of desire,? and there- 
fore are of the nature of final causes.+ ‘* The good” im- 
plies a relation of the appetite to the intellect,> and hence, 
in every desirable good, God, the Summum Bonum, is. 
desired.© And for this reason the nature and dignity of 
man can be satisfied with nothing short of God Himself as 
his ultimate good.? However, even in this life, some im- 
perfect share of this good can be acquired® in the com- 
plexity of ‘‘ goods” which refer to God. The moral 
goodness of actions radically and ultimately depends upon 
their proper co-ordination to the last end or supreme good ;? 
and proximately upon the object, circumstances, and im- 
mediate end of the action.'° Law, as necessary for the 
common well-being of the community, is an extrinsic 
principle of morality.** It must be reasonable? as well as 
just, possible, and necessary?’ for the common weal. If the 
authority in the civil society has not the public good in 
view it is therefore unjust, tyrannical, and anti-social,'* and 
does not bind in conscience.** Because man is naturally 
ordained for the society of his fellows, and because evil 
men are to be found in every community, human laws are 
necessary for the peace of mankind and the cultivation of 





1 Summa, ta, Q. V., a. 3 

2Ibid., 1a, Q. cv. a. 5; 1a, QO. xix. and QO. xxv. 
3 Ibid., 1a, QD. v., a. I. 

4 Loc. cit., and also ta, Q. xlviii., a. 1 ad 2um. 
5 Loc. cit., and 1a, Q. xvi., a. 1, 3. 

6 Summa, 1a, Q. Vi., a. I ad Ium. 

7 lbid., 1a, 2ae, QO. iii., a. 8. 

8 Jbid., 2a, 2ae, VU. v., a. 3 ad 3um. 

9 lbtd., 1a, 2ae, O. cxiv., a 10; 2a, 2ae, QO. xxili., a. 7. 
10 Jbid., 1a, 2ae, XVill., aa. 2, 3, 4. 

11 Jbid., 1a, 2ae, O. xc., a. 4. 

12 Ibid , 1a, 2ae, Q. xci., a. 1 3 XCii., XCVIl. 

13 Jbid., 1a, 2ae, OD. xcv., a. 3. 

14 Cf. De Regimine Principum. 

15 Summa, 2a, 2ae, QO. xcvi., a. 4. 
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the virtues.t St. Thomas does not insist upon any par- 
ticular form of government in a State, though he prefers 
the rule of an individual to that of the multitude. Still he 
had the principle of adequate representation before his 
eyes when he wrote? that all ought to have some share in 
the government of the State; for thus the concord of the 
people is preserved, and all men like and defend such an 
arrangement. 

In a word, the teaching of Aquinas may be summed up 
by saying that good and the supreme good exist; that by 
reference to the supreme good there is to be found a rule 
or standard by which human actions may be judged ; that 
laws with their sanction are reasonable and necessary ; and 
that the business of the State is to ensure as much the 
virtue of its citizens as to protect their material peace and 
well-being. The Encyclicals also, Rerum Novarum and 
Immortale Det, of Leo XIII. of august memory, ought to 
be cited in this connection as admirable epitomes of the 
moral and social teaching of that Church over which, in the 
Divine Providence, he exercised so paternal a care and 
solicitude. 


VII. 


And so to make an end, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy, though it has already exercised so great 
an influence ; though it has found supporters and followers 
in every rank and class; though his writings have been 
diffused broadcast in the cheapest and most attractive form 
for the masses ; though he himself was perhaps the only 
English philosopher of this century who enjoyed European 
reputation, does not possess within it, as a whole, those 
seeds of truth which make for permanence and life. Even 
in the obituary notices of the English press the opinion 
seemed to be that much of his work would pass into 
oblivion, or at least be greatly modified by the results of 





t Jbid., 1a, 2ae, Q. xci. and QO. xcv. 
2 Ibid., 1a, 2ae, QO. cv. 
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further study and research. We have the man and his life 
almost yet before our eyes, the grandeur ‘of his concept, 
the nobility of his aim, the steady strength of his achieve- 
ment. His volumes are to be found in our libraries, and 
even in the hands of our school children. His name and 
the theories which are connected with it are household 
words. And yet there are already signs of disintegration. 
His philosophy will not stand the test of time. It will 
break up beneath slow, sober criticism; and Herbert 
Spencer will be remembered as the founder of a system— 
one out of the many that have come and gone. 

The Church of God stands far above the restless sea of 
human speculation and doubt clothed in the simple grandeur 
of evangelical truth. Her teaching knows no decay and 
suffers no change. She has seen teachers come and go, 
and systems rise and fall, just as she has seen the growth 
and decay of empires and of kingdoms. Her voice has 
been raised time out of number in warning to her children, 
and she speaks with a sureness and a confidence befitting 
the teacher and guardian of a divine revelation. She is no 
mere sect of philosophy, stretching out groping hands to 
the unknown void and gazing with blind human eyes upon 
the darkness which surrounds the human mind. Nor does 
she fear the billows of the troubled ocean of human specu- 
lation. Calm in the possession of the knowledge that no 
truth can ever contradict her truth, she waits until the 
clouds of error pass, until falsehood dies: herself the 
interpreter of Scripture, holding aloft the inspired page as 
a beacon to the troubled hearts and perplexed minds below. 
It is because she is the Church of God that she is unerring, 
and it is because she is unerring that she can lead and guide 
aright the minds of men. No human system of thought 
can prosper that conflicts with her divine knowledge—no 
theories or doctrines live that give the lie to her teaching. 
Apart from this, the Divine aspect of the teaching Church, 
she enlists upon her side the best and truest that centuries 
of thought have given to the world: she places in our 
hands two touchstones by which we may discern the true 
from the false in human speculation. 

And thus to judge no less by the history of past systems 
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and theories laid aside, than by the principles of that which 
we consider in itself, we can hardly fail to recognise in the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer a passing phase of decay 
rather than growth, of pulling down rather than building 
up, and of dissolution rather than evolution. 


FRANCIS AVELING. 




















Art. III.—THE NATIONAL ENGLISH INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN ROME DURING THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 







LTHOUGH the history of the institutions (which in 
the fourteenth century revived and carried forward 
the old traditions of English residence and visiting, and 
which in a really national way upheld the manifestations of 
English life and religion in Rome) has never received any 
but the briefest treatment, it has been told with considerable 
inaccuracy, and with every imaginable variety of detail.* 
That the history of the most important of the later 
establishments has been narrated with almost every con- 
ceivable variation, in regard both of substance and detail, 
will appear from the following classified enumeration of the 
different versions which are to be found in the works of 
authoritative or accepted writers. 
This establishment was the Hospital of the Holy Trinity 
and St. Thomas.t 
Dodd vaguely refers its origin to the sovereigns of Saxon 
England. ‘‘ There was in Rome a small community, 
called the English hospital, which had been built and 
endowed by the kings of our nation, in the time of the 
Saxon heptarchy, chiefly for the entertainment of pilgrims 










































* I have treated of the earlier history of the national English establish- 
ments in the DUBLIN REVIEW, July and October issues, 1898. The present 
remarks about the literature of the second period have reference to the 
general observations, p. 94, July, 1898. 

+ In this, after a short separate existence, was merged the administra- 
tion of another hospital, generally believed to have been called that of St. 
Edmund the King, and to have been instituted for the benefit of English 
mariners. My examination of the original documents has rendered a 
different account. 
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and travellers, who constantly visited that city out of devo- 
tion. It continued under this regulation till the reign of 
King Henry VIII., when the rupture happening between 
England and the see of Rome, several persons, both lay- 
men and ecclesiastics, who fled out of England, were enter- 
tained there as to lodging, diet, and other conveniences.’’* 
Dodd, according to his editor, followed such authorities as 
Polydore Vergil, Harpsfield, Spelman, ‘‘and the other 
historians who have written of it.”’t 

Harpsfield, however, identifies this institution with the 
Schola Saxonum, ‘‘ which (he adds) seems to have stood 
in that place where is now the so-called hospital of the 
English,t which fruitfully serves to-day for the English 
priests living there, and for other English travellers.” 
Lappenberg’s account agrees with that of Harpsfield. 
‘In later times it (the Schola) was transformed into the 
hospital nominally still in existence ; yet how important 
would its old archives be, for the moral and ecclesiastical 
history of England, should some fortunate explorer one day 
discover them.”’|| Lappenberg apparently followed Fea. 

Piazza also identifies this Hospital with the more ancient 
establishment, and his account, which seems to be borrowed 
from that of Fanucci, is embellished with a touch of 
romance. An Englishwoman was lost from the crowd 
visiting the seven churches of Rome owing to her being 
unable to walk as fast as the other pilgrims. At night she 
was attacked by wolves in a wood, which stood on the site 
of the Schola Saxonum.{| ‘* Her companions, searching 
for her, understood by her garments and (other) signs, to 
their infinite sorrow, the misfortune which had befallen 
her.” One, ‘‘ Giovanni Scopardo,’’** was so moved at the 





* Church Hist. of Engl., U., pp. 168-9. 

+ lbed, 

t Only one English hospital existed in Rome at the time when Harpsfield 
wrote. That of the Holy Trinity doubtless had, because of the amalgama- 
tion with it of the other, been known for long by autonomasy as ‘‘ the 
English Hospital.” 

§ Hist. Angl. Eccl. ; saec. viii., cap x. 

|| Hist. of Engl., Thorpe’s edit., I , p. 207. 

It was not necessary to have assumed the existence of a wood for the 
case of wolves being seen within the walls of medizval Rome, but the site 
mentioned is a disproof of the story, which is all disjointed chronologically. 

** Giovanni, z.e., John Scopardo. Cf. the name Shepherd, later. 
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news of the fatality that he assembled a committee of all 
the prelates, gentlemen, and artisans of his nationality in 
Rome, and organised the foundation of a Hospital in 1398.* 
So far Piazza. Spelman tells what is substantially the same 
story, and he accepts the identical date,t which is also that 
preferred by the principal historian of medizval Rome, 
Gregorovius,{ and by one of the two standard authorities 
on Roman institutions of charity, Cardinal Morichini.§ 

Those who have agreed in connecting the Hospital with 
the Schola have been by no means at one in other respects. 
In general, the characteristic of every account given is 
vagueness. Thus Polydore Vergil merely conjectures the 
identity ;|| while a modern writer speaks of ‘‘the Saxons 
as having abandoned this locality (the Borgo) for a more 
central position—the present St. Thomas of the English” — 
before 1198.4, Donovan is content to speak of the Hospital 
as founded ‘‘after the destruction of the ancient Saxon 
school in the celebrated conflagration of the Borgo in 
847,”** yet he refers to ‘‘ the Hospital of the Holy Trinity 
and of St. Thomas, founded by John Shepherd and his 
wife, Alice, whose contract for the site bears . . . the 
date of 1351.” +t 

Likewise, the authors of a modern work of reference, 
while eliminating many of the mistakes found in previous 
accounts, believe that ‘‘ the hostel and .. . the 
church near it, in the Via di Monserrato,” were ‘‘ formerly 
built by Offa in honour of the Holy Trinity”; and add that 
*“close to this church, two centuries later, in 1380, ‘ certain 
Englishmen, being in Rome, procured licence of the Pope 
to build a Hospital.’ The old school and hostel seem to 
have disappeared. ’’tt 

The correction of Dodd by Tierney is as follows: ‘‘ John 








* Op. Pie di Rome, edit. of 1679, pp. 93-4. 
+ Aelfredi Magn. Angl. Reg. Vita, p. 7, note. 
t Gesch. der Stadt Rom, xiii., vii. 
§ Degli Istituti di Carita, p. 238. The other, Cardinal Baluffi, does not 
mention the Hospital. 
| Hzst.. lib. v., p. 93. 
€ Seton, Essays, p. 172. 
** Rome, Anc. and Mod., ii., pp. 244-5. 
tt Lbid. 
tt Zhe Catholic Dictionary. Article on the ‘‘ English College at Rome.” 
The quotation is from Stow’'s History of London, but copied out of Dodd. 
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Shepherd, a merchant of London, purchased several houses 
in the Via di Monserrato, in the vicinity of the Piazza 
Farnese, and . . . converted them into an establish- 
ment for the reception of pilgrims and travellers, under 
the patronage of the Blessed Trinity and St. Thomas. 
. . . This was about the year 1362.”* 

The remaining versions, which are all fuller in regard of 
details, may be described as respectively English and 
foreign. 

The English version is represented by Stow: ‘‘ There 
was no nation of the world but had some kinde of Hospi- 
talite in Rome, save only the people of England. Certain 
Englishmen living in Rome, procured licence of the Pope 
to build an Hospitall, in place where Thomas Becket 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had sometime builded a Chapell 
of the holy Trinity. In this Hospitall which they builded, 
was to be relieuved, a Gentleman three days, Bread, Wine, 
and Ware: a commoner eight days and nights, meat, 
drinke, and lodging. . . . The founders of this Hos- 
pitall were Sir Robert Braybroke Bishop of London, 
Thomas Brampton Bishop of Rochester, Sir John Philpot 
and his wife, Sir Robert Knowles, Sir Hugh Caluelay, Sir 
John Haukwood, Sir John Thornam, Knights, John Twi- 
forde, John Shepherd and Alice his wife, Robert Cristall 
and Agnes his wife, Robert Windelrout, Walter Withers, 
Robert at Pyne, Adam Steple,t Henry Line Draper, and 
other citizens of London, in the yeere of our Lord 1380 in 
the Raigne of King Richard the Second.’’} 

The most representative foreign version is that of Moroni, 
who, with his habitual completeness, has omitted none of 
the details supplied by Panvinio, Panciroli, Piazza, and 
Vasi: ‘*The English College§ stands on the exact spot 





* Loc. cit. 

+ ** Staple ” in the edition of 1592. 

t Annales, etc., by John Stow, Citizen of London; edit. of 1631; pp. 
334 S€99- 

§ The sixteenth century was one of trouble and decline for the hospital : 
documents of the year 1525, May 3rd; 1528, October 25th: 1530, March 
3rd, when its church and library had been despoiled during the sack of 
Rome ; 1538, March 8th; 1560, April 24th. Finally Gregory XIII. founded 
the English College in its place, and commuted the obligation of hospitality, 
which was involved by the possession of the properties bestowed upon the 
earlier foundation, into that of almsgiving. None the less, the hospital 
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where was formerly the Church of St. Thomas, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. To speak first of the church: this was 
dedicated as the Most Holy Trinity of the Scots, and, 
according to Vasi (diinerario di Roma, t. ii., p. 500), it was 
built by Offa, King of England, in the year 630 — 
under Adrian I.; and in 793, a second Offa, King of the 
Mercians, arrived in Rome. He increased the school and 
the hospice of the English pilgrims which had already 
been founded by Ina, King of the East Saxons, in 725, in 
the days of St. Gregory II. Consequently, we must rather 
ascribe to Offa the erection of the ancient Church of the 
Most Holy Trinity, commonly called, according to Pan- 
vinio, of the Scots; but rather Scotorum, as Mallio, John 
the Deacon, and Cardinal Baronius call it, as they are 
quoted in Padre Casimiro da Roma, Memorze, etc., della 
Chiesa di Aracelt. He thinks that it took this designation 
from a noble Roman family of that name. Certain it is, 
that it was one of the twenty privileged abbeys of Rome, 
whose abbots assisted the Sovereign Pontiff in solemn 
ceremonies. Panciroli (Zesorz Mascosti, p. 794) asserts 
the existence of a tradition that St. Thomas, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, lived here when he came to Rome to defend 
himself against the King of England, Henry II., who 
oppressed the Church in its liberties. And on this account, 
after his return to England, and his suffering glorious 
martyrdom, the church was dedicated to him, and, accord- 
ing to Vasi, quoted above, there was joined to it a hospice 
for pilgrims by one John Shepherd, as Piazza describes 
(Opere Pie, etc., Dell’ Ospedale degl Inglest, p. 89 et 
seqg).’”* 

While there is not the slightest indication to show that 
the establishment came into existence under Ina, or under 
either Offa, or from the Schola Saxonum (for the connection 
with which the conjecture of Polydore Vergil is probably 





may be said to have co-existed with the English College from the closing 
years of the sixteenth century until the French Revolution, when both 
ceased to exist. The hospital was not revived on the restoration of the 
College. 

* Dizion, Coll. Ingl., vol. xiv. The account given by Armellini (Chiese, 
2nd edit., p. 413) is similar to that of Moroni. See also, zdid., S. Salvatore 
Scotorum, p. 832. 
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responsible), there are definite reasons for the rejection of 
the statement that its church was at any time numbered 
among those of the twenty abbeys of Rome. In the same 
quarter of the city, the Rione Arenula, there stood another 
church, which at the time of the foundation of the hospital 
bore a dedication to St. Benedict. The subsequent passing 
of this church to the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity, or 
its restoration and dedication under this mystery, at a later 
date,* may easily have caused it to be confounded with the 
English shrine. Moreover, it bore the appellation Scotorum, 
after the Roman family of the Scoti, as may be seen by 
consulting the works of Panvinio, Grimaldi, and Martinelli. 
This adjunct would, with the disappearance of Scottish 
pilgrims and of the Scottish Hospice (which withal had left 
its traces in memory and history), easily add to the con- 
fusion.t One of the two churches of the Holy Trinity in 
the Rione Arenula claimed as having belonged to the 
twenty privileged abbeys must be excluded. That which 
was formerly dedicated to St. Benedict, and later known as 
the Trinita dei Pellegrini, must have the preference, because 
of the early period during which it was possessed by the 
Benedictines, and of its having been the church of an 
abbey. Neither reason applies to the English Church. 
The association of the name of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
with the great English centre of late-medizval Rome is 
extremely interesting, but unfortunately devoid of evidence, { 
and even of inherent probability. Were the alleged tradi- 
tion worth being taken into account, it would have to be 
weighed against a similar claim advanced in favour of the 
Church of Santi Bonifazio ed Alessio on the Aventine. 
The cult of the Saint of Canterbury was common in 
medizval Italy,§ and the English brethren in Rome might 








* Armellini, zdzd., p. 408. 

+ The literature of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity begins, it will be 
seen from the complete review which has been given, with the sixteenth 
century ; in other words, just when the institution was about to suffer 
eclipse. The same remark holds good about St. Andrew’s Scottish Hospice, 
the church of which is replaced to-day by Sant’Andrea delle Fratte. 

t The most diligent collector of the local memories of the saint confesses 
his inability to throw any light on this point. Morris, Zhe Life, etc., of St. 
Thomas Becket, p. 15. 

§ Jbid., pp. 389-399. Cf Agnoletti, Treviso e le sue pievi, Parte Prima, 
p. 406. 
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well bethink themselves of him whose shrine attracted so 
many pilgrims at home. 

The accumulation of etrors in the foregoing summary of 
the subject is owing to the fact that the hospital has been 
quite ignored by nearly all the historians of England. The 
literature began badly. It was fixed as to form by the 
scanty and inaccurate notices of Polydore Vergil, Harps- 
field, Spelman, and Stow. Besides these, there were 
published identical accounts in the old descriptive works 
about Rome, and the first guide-books. These accounts 
originated the version accepted by the compilers of similar 
modern works, which in turn have created that obtaining 
with the reading and travelling public. Two attempts 
have been made to alter the tradition, or at least to return 
to the genuine sources; one was the brief, and not quite 
accurate, notice of Tierney; the other, a sketch, of which 
Dr. Gradwell, the Rector of the English College on its 
restoration, was believed tobethe author. For the prepara- 
tion of the monograph, which he did not have occasion to 
complete, this prelate utilised the Archives of the Hospital, 
which had been but slightly utilised by Tierney in his 
annotations upon Dodd’s History.* 

Before producing the evidence contained in the Archives 
of the Hospital, it may be well to trace the conditions out 
of which this establishment arose. 

The Church of San Pantaleo was in English hands at 
least as late as the middle of the thirteenth century.t 
Thereafter, for the space of a hundred years no English 





* Owing to the past of the two institutions, these Archives are now in- 
corporated with those of the English College. Dr. Gradwell’s notice con- 
sisted of a brief article in the Catholic Magazine for July, 1832 (pp. 406-419). 
His studies in preparation of a book are inthe Archives. He had already left 
the College in 1832, and it may be doubted if he really be the author of the 
article. For the permission to use the original documents of the Hospital, 
I must express my grateful indebtedness to the Right Rev. Mgr. Giles, D.D., 
Rector of the English College. 

t+ It was then a collegiate church, and, for this reason, it may very well 
have had a connection, to us unknown, with the Saxon Schola in the Borgo. 
The site of this was made over by Innocent III. to King John in 1204 
(DUBLIN REVIEW, October, 1898, p. 315), and the unexplained presence of 
English Canons at San Pantaleo during the ensuing pontificate of 
Honorius III., 1216-1227 (/bid, pp. 315-316), certainly suggests that another 
church and home may have been given to a pre-existing body of national 
clergy in compensation for the loss of the Schola and Santa Maria in Saxia. 
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establishment is mentioned as existing in Rome. A 
Jubilee had just taken place. That, like the other General 
Jubilee of 1300, had been most numerously attended by 
pilgrims from all parts of Christendom. It is probable 
that some of the visitors from England remained in Rome, 
giving thus an increase to the resident colony. 

The accommodation afforded to the English arriving in 
Rome during the Jubilees of 1300 and 1350 must have left 
much to be desired, even from the standpoint of fourteenth 
century comfort. In the opinion of Gregorovius, the 
war with France prevented many English pilgrims 
from coming for the first Jubilee, and those who 
came must have suffered in the circumstances re- 
lated by Guglielmo Ventura: ‘‘It was a thing to 
be wondered at, how many men and women went 
everywhere, and were in Rome in that year, for I was 
there, and I stayed there fifteen days. Bread, wine, meat, 
fish, and oats were on sale there ; hay was most dear there; 
inns were most dear, so that my bed, and my horses on 
straw and oats cost me a big tournois. Going out of Rome 
on the Vigil of the Nativity of Christ, | saw a great throng 
which no man could number, and the rumour was among 
the Romans that there were as many as twenty thousand 
men and women. Often I saw both men and women 
crushed under the feet of other people, and I myself in the 
same peril several times barely escaped.’”* 

Things were not much better during the second Jubilee, 
when England was more numerously represented by 
pilgrims. Matteo Villani states that the principal basilicas 
had to be visited daily for thirty days by the Romans, for 
fifteen by the Italians, for ten by some foreigners, and for 
five by other foreigners.t| He saw men and women of 
every rank, ‘‘all bearing with great patience the discomfort 
of the weather, which was an unbounded cold, and freezings, 
and snows, and rains, with the roads everywhere disordered 
and broken, and the ways crowded day and night, the 
inns and houses on the journey insufficient to give shelter 





* Chron. Asten, cap. xxii. 
t Istor., cap. xxix. 


19 
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to the horses or men.’* In the hostelries, ‘‘answer could 
not be made to the buyers, not to (speak of) giving bread, 
wine, and oats, but not even could the money be taken. 
And oftentimes it happened that the pilgrims left the 
money of the reckoning on the tables, and went on their 
journey, and no one of the wayfarers took it, until the host 
took it.’’¢ 

The crowds in Rome were, Villani continues, number- 
less. The residents thought that they must have amounted 
to ‘fa thousand thousands, and twelve hundreds of 
thousands” at Christmas, and again at Lent; in the 
festivities of Ascension and Pentecost, to more than eight 
hundred thousands. ‘‘The Romans all became _ inn- 
keepers, giving their houses to the pilgrims who came 
on horse, taking a tournois a day for the (stall of the) 
horse, and sometimes one and a half, and occasionally 
two: the pilgrim having to buy everything for his 
maintenance, and for his horse’s keep, except the bad 
bed.” 

An artificial scarcity of bread, wine, and meat lasted 
during the entire year; a prohibition, moreover, being put 
on the introduction of wine, grain and oats. The harvest 
had lessened the crowd after the Ascension, but at the 
end of the year the throng was almost countless, and 
there came ‘‘lords and great dames, and fearful men 
(horrevolit huomint), and women from beyond the moun- 
tains, and from distant countries.” 

Moreover, a new spirit was stirring in Rome and 
abroad ; within the city, a very marked spirit of religious 
organisation, on democratic principles, as the rise of 
the celebrated Gonfalone? and of other like confraternities 
attests ; outside of Rome, a new and strong spirit of local 
devotion towards the Sacred Urbs. This had been rein- 
forced and sanctioned by the promulgation of the Jubilee 
under Boniface VIII., and it thus availed to throng Rome 
with pilgrims during the centuries of decline in the for- 
tunes of the Papacy and in the fervour of religion. This 





* Ibid, cap. lvi. 
+ bid, whence the remaining quotations are taken. 
t Baracconi, / Rioni di Roma, p. 126. 
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spirit reacted in more than a passing manner beneficially 
upon Rome from all Christendom. With its manifesta- 
tions must be connected the development of the foreign 
colonies. It may be safely asserted that proportionately 
no nation participated more fully in the (late medizval) 
movement towards Rome, which succeeded to the (early 
medizval) movement towards Palestine, than that which 
had previously afforded the most striking display of the 
kind in the Urbs: by its possession of the earliest foreign 
Schola in the vicinity of St. Peter’s, by the fervour and 
importance of its pilgrimages, and by the primacy which it 
accordingly came to enjoy.* 

Thus in the fourteenth century the pilgrims from Nor- 
man England renewed the tradition of their Saxon 
predecessors. These had seen the fall of the fortunes 
of the City and the inceptive ruin of its edifices;+ the 
others assisted at the decline of the fortunes of the Papacy, 
the annihilation of the material traces of the past, as told by 
Petrarch, Biondi, and Poggio Bracciolini, and the revival 
of the City after Martin V. (1417-1431), who restored 
and beautified the medizwval, and created the modern 
Rome, and who was described on his epitaph as ‘the 
happiness of his times ’—‘‘ with some truth,” observed 
Bishop Creighton.} 





* It is worthy of notice that there are several words which show that, 
from the closest association of ideas, Rome and pilgrimages in general had 
become synonymous in the middle ages. Such are the words: Romagium, 
Romeus, Romipeta, Romeria, Romerius, Romipedae, Romipetus, and 
Romipetagium. Romeria was the name of any pilgrimage. To these 
answer Romeaggio and Romeo in Italian. Skeat, who derives ‘roam’ 
from the Middle English ‘romen,’ and from ‘ramen,’ thinks it probable 
that the word and its derivatives came to be influenced in meaning by such 
others as the Middle English: ‘* Rome—renner, a runner to Rome, pilgrim,” 
Concise Etym. Dict., p. 404. 

+ The Saxon pilgrims have been credited with the origination of the 
famous verses : 

Quamdiu stat Colisaeus, stat et Roma, 
Quando cadet Colisaeus, cadet et Roma, 
Quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus. 

The verses stand for an early period, as Dante's represent a later, that of 

1300 and after: 

Mirando Roma e l'ardua sua opra 

Stupefaceansi. . . . . . . (Parad. xxxi.), 
but they call for a special illustration in this connection, since they are no 
longer accepted as given by Bede. 

t A Hist. of the Papacy, ii., p. 31. 
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One of: the documents preserved in the Archives begins : 
‘‘In the name of the Lord, Amen. In the year of the 
nativity of the same, 1362; in the fifteenth indiction ; in 
the pontificate of the Lord Pope Innocent VII.; in the 
month of. January ; on the twenty-seventh day. In my 
presence as that of a notary public, and in the presence of 
the undersigned witnesses, specially called and summoned 
for this purpose, John, the son of Peter Angliais,* other- 
wise called John Pecorarius,t a rosary-seller} of the Rione 
Arenula, of his own good and spontaneous will, sold and, 
under the title of sale, gave, handed over, and conceded to 
William Chandeler, of York,§ from England, present, 
receiving, and stipulating for himself, in his own name, 
and on the part and in the name of the Community and 
Guild|| of the English of the City,4] and of the poor, infirm, 
needy, and wretched persons coming from England to the 
City, and for the convenience and utility of the same, and 
to me the notary, as a public person, receiving and stipu- 
lating for him, (for his) heirs, and successors, and on their 
behalf, effectively and really, and for any one to whom they 
might wish to give or to concede it, for true and clean 
property, and for personal heredity, free and exempt from 
every burden of debts, mortgage, return, payment, tax, or 
tribute : item, a certain one-storeyed house,** belonging to 





* Angliais, a usual nondescript word for Englishmen. It was presumably 
applied to the father on his arrival in Rome. 

t A Latinisation of Shepherd. See below. 

+ Paternostrarius, or seller of beads, so-called from the Pater Nosters 
counted on these. Cf Bridgett, Our Ladys Dowry, chap. v., p. 203, and, 
ibid., app. to chaps. iv.-v., and Esser (pp. 432, 374-5), Comple-Rendu du 
1Ve. Cong. Scient. ‘des Cath., 1e Sect. The rosary shops were for the pro- 
viding of pious objects, chiefly to pilgrims. Shepherd lived in the Rione 
Arenula, which confined on the Via del Pellegrino, the thoroughfare of 
pilgrims in that century. 

§ The parchment has—‘‘ Guillelmo Crandelerio de Yercho in Anglia” 
but in other places are found * Ciandelerius” and ‘* Ciandelerio,” phonetic 
renderings for Chandeler, or Chandler. Until after the first half of the 
fourteenth century, the Roman scribes Latinise English names. Thereafter 
the forms of these are slightly changed as a rule, and sometimes names 
like Neuton, or Newton, occur intact. 

|| Universitas. Until 1418, at least, the word Guild does not appear in 
the parchments of the hospital. 

@. Rome. 

** As in England, so in Rome, the ordinary dwelling was then /errinea, 
or of one storey; the more pretentious house, of two storeys, or so/arata. 
The latter word has practically been retained in modern Italian. 
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the said John, having a garden behind it; together with 
all its incomes and expenses, and all its uses, purposes, 
appurtenances and adjacencies, rights and obligations, 
from the ground to the top.’’* 

This document is of very great interest, and of entirely 
new import, as showing the existence, previously to 1362, 
when Shepherd began to have dealings with the community, 
of a society, or guild, of English in Rome; and the 
popular, religious, and charitable purpose and character of 
the fraternity—namely, the entertainment ‘‘ of the poor, 
infirm, needy, and wretched persons coming from England 
to the City, and for the convenience and utility of the 
same.” 

The situation of the house is not less clearly explained in 
the deed than is its destination : ‘‘ The house which stands 
opposite to the Church of Saints Mary and Catherine, 
within these limits: near it on one side lives Fatthiotius 
Velli ; on another is a certain house which belonged to the 
Lateran Church ; on the other side, behind, lives Cola de 
Theballescis ;+ in front is the public road.” The 
Church of Saints Mary and Catherine is still represented 
by that of Santa Caterina della Ruota. It stands opposite 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity and St. Thomas, and 
thus fixes the precise situation of the property about which 
the deed was drawn up.{ ~ 

The price paid for the house was forty golden florins. 
After the enumeration of the almost interminable legal 
technicalities, usual in such documents, the deed continues : 
‘‘ But this sale, . . . ,§ cession, and concession, and 
all and each of the things above mentioned, and to be 
hereafter mentioned, the said John, the seller, (makes over) 
to the said William Chandeler, the buyer, present, 
receiving, and stipulating for himself and in the name of 





* Many even of the smaller houses were alienated in part. 

+ Written: ‘* Theballescris.’”” The usual form is Tebaldeschi: the name 
belonged to an important family in that age. 

+t The designation of the Church in the text is the confirmation of a 
conjecture put forward by Fonseca, De Bas. S. Laur. in Dam., c. xx., to 
the effect that it was of old dedicated to St. Catherine, and not simply to St. 
Mary. 

§ An erasure. In conformity with the text of such deeds the word should 
be : dationen, giving. 
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the guild and community of the English, as has been stated, 
and to me, the notary, as a public person, receiving and 
stipulating ; for it he (the latter) offers in his own name, 
and by way of price, forty florins of gold, which in the 
presence of me, the notary, and of the undersigned witnesses, 
he personally counted and from hand to hand received and 
took from the said William giving and paying for himself, 
and as above,” namely, on behalf of the English association. 
Throughout the document, Shepherd appears as taking 
part in a veritable sale of property. A solemn renunciation 
of rights in the customary form was added on the part of 
Alice, * wife of Shepherd. 

The deed ends with the words: ‘‘ Done at Rome, under 
the porch of me, the undersigned notary, situated beside 
St. Mary the Round, ¢ in the presence of the witnesses ; 
namely, Benedetto Sancio, of Florence, the servant of 
Nero Rosario; Vannicello Viterbucii, and Cerchante 
Laborare, citizens of the Region of St. Peter’s Bridge. 

This deed is immediately followed by another in date of 
February 4th, the same year. In this, the contract cited 
above is summarised, and Alice Shepherd makes a 
renunciation of her every claim over the house in favour of 
‘‘ Robert de Pinea,§ the Syndic,|! and John the goldsmith, 
the chamberlain,’ of the guild and community of the 
English, present and receiving for the aforesaid community, 
and William Chandeler, and me, the notary, as a public 
person, receiving and stipulating for him.” The deed was 
drawn up ‘‘in Rome under the portico aforesaid of me, the 
undersigned notary, in the presence of these witnesses, 
namely: Pietro Lelli, of Narni, a weigher of the city,** 
and Simone, son of Giovanni Sparo.” 





* Written Anixia, by a clerical error, for Alixia, or Alice. 

+ The Pantheon, or Santa Maria ad Martyres, around which was the 
legal quarter at that time. 

+ The Rione Ponte, cf. p. 311, Baracconi, op. cit. 

§ Seemingly, so called from his residence in the ward, or division, of 
that name, the Rione della Pigna, since the Archives reveal that he was a 
conspicuous person in the English colony, and for long, but Stow, sup., 
mentions ‘**‘ Robert at Pyne.” 

|| Governor. 

@ Camerarius, z.e., Treasurer. 

** Ponderator Urbis. 
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The deed next in order bears the date of February 28th 
in the same year. In it, ‘‘ John, the son of Peter Angliais, 
otherwise called John Shepherd, the chief seller above- 
mentioned, and Robert de Pinea, acting as procurator for 
the already named seller (appear as) investing the afore- 
said William, the buyer, for him and in the capacity 
described above, with the said house, together with the 
garden sold by the said John, as in the above-written deed 
of sale is more fully stated. Of their own spontaneous 
wills, they invested and induced him with corporal and free 
possession, put and placed (therein) the said William and 
John, the goldsmith, the chamberlain, and the community 
of the English, these being present and receiving for 
themselves and for the aforesaid association, and me, the 
notary, as a public person, receiving and stipulating for it 
and for them, [namely] with the same house, by opening, 
entering, and locking the door and the fastenings of the 
door of the said house, and by standing, sitting down, and 
remaining, according to their free will, in the same house. 
Done at Rome, in the Rione Arenula, in the presence of 
these witnesses, viz. : Jacobello Cafagii, a mason; Paolo 
Alisii, a notary ; Lello Domini Johannis Cavalerii,* of the 
Rione Arenula. I, Francesco, the son of Pietro Rosani, a 
Roman citizen, by the grace of God and the authority of 
the Sacred and Imperial Prefecture of the Alma Urbs 
notary, because I was present at all and each of the 
above-mentioned things, wrote and published the afore- 
said, and, being requested, signed it with my customary 
sign.” 

The occupations of Shepherd, of the Syndic and 
Chamberlain, and of the witnesses, should be observed. 
They show the essentially and entirely popular character 
which attached to the Guild, to these events, and, in 
consequence, to the Hospital. 

An earlier deed, dated September 24th, 1361, which is 
too long for quotation, is important, because it proves that 
the house had been purchased by Shepherd from one 





* A dependent, or retainer. This is as near as the fraternity gets to 
having contact with the nobles ; soon, after prosperity, the case was to be 
otherwise. 
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Antonio Smerucii, formerly of Camerino. Thus the site 
had not been English previously. The fact corroborates 
the effect of the other pieces in destroying common legends 
about the origin of the Hospital. 

A deed later than this is worth being quoted, at least in 
part. It is the most valuable of all the documents which 
shed light on the institution and purpose of the Hospital : 
‘‘In the name of the Lord, Amen. In the year after the 
nativity of the same, one thousand three hundred and sixty- 
two; in the fifteenth indiction of the pontificate of Pope 
Innocent VI., on the fourteenth day of the month of April. 
In the presence of me, the notary public, and of the under- 
signed witnesses, specially called and summoned for this, 
John, the son of Peter Shepherd, a rosary-seller, formerly 
of England,* and now a resident of the City in the Rione 
Arenula, with the consent and will of the Lady Alice, his 
wife, and the Lady Alice, his wife, with the consent and 
will of the said John, her husband, and she having first 
renounced the aid of the Velleian decree,t which was 
introduced in favour of women, she being first .informed 
authentically thus by me, the same notary, of the said help, } 
‘If any woman will have repudiated the other helps in her 
favour, and will have expressly declined any other of them’; 
(both the above-mentioned persons) considering what return 
they may make to God for the good by Him conferred upon 
them, and lent to them; hearkening to the word pro- 
mulgated by the divine mouth: ‘ Whatever you will have 
done to one of the least of these, you will have done to 
Me’; wishing, at the sight of the aforesaid good conferred 
(upon them) by God, to make some return to the poor of 
Christ ; being enlightened by the fervour of the Holy 
Spirit to secure heavenly and eternal benefits in exchange 
for earthly service; therefore, being personally present 
before the above-mentioned men, namely, William 
Chandeler, formerly of York, in England, and now a 





* Shepherd must, therefore, have come from England to Rome, although 
his father bore the appellation of Angliais. See Deed of Jan. 27th, 1362. 

+ The Velleianum of the Roman Law; a measure for the protection of 
women. 

+ Quotation from the text of the Velleianum. 
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resident* of the City in the Rione Arenula, and Robert de 
Pinea, syndic, and John, the son of William, formerly of 
Maxigam, and now a resident of the City in the district of 
the Pope’s Street,+ and the officials of the community and 
association of the English of the City,f and the wardens 
and administrators in the aforesaid house, situated and 
placed in the said Rione Arenula, in front of, and opposite 
to, the Church of Saints Mary and Catherine, to the which 
William and the above-mentioned community the aforesaid 
house is recognised as belonging by full right for the use, 
and comfort, and service of all and each of the English 
pilgrims, infirm, poor, and wretched persons. And behold- 
ing the works of piety which these exercise there of their 
own personal and spontaneous wills for the service and 
attendance of the poor in the aforesaid house, they offered 
themselves, their persons, and their works to the above- 
mentioned William, Robert, and John, these being present, 
receiving, and stipulating on their own behalf, and on that 
of the poor, wretched-and needy, and sick coming to the 
said house, and to me, the notary, as a public person, 
receiving and stipulating for the same, to attend and serve 
the said poor and needy well and faithfully in the works of 
piety. all the time of their lives, and to anyone of the same 
in the aforesaid house.”’ 

The deed immediately proceeds to complete their enrol- 
ment in the community. ‘* Moreover, now as in the future, 
and in the future as now, they gave and made over by an 
act of donation, after the death of both, for the help and the 
succouring of the infirm and poor coming to the said 
house, to the above-mentioned William, Robert, and John, 
present and receiving and stipulating as above stated, and 
to me, the notary, as a public person, receiving and stipu- 
lating for the aforesaid community and the infirm and poor 
above mentioned, all and each of the movable and im- 
movable possessions of (themselves) the said man and 





* An omission is supplied at the foot of the document: Az/afore for 
habitatore. 

+ Via Pape. It stood near the Church of San Pantaleo. Cf p. 360, 
Fonseca, op. cit., and Armellini, CAtese, p. 41. 

+t In consequence, this was the only guild then existing in the English 
colony. 
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wife; the rights, suits, and claims, present and future, 
wherever found, or to be found at the time of their death. 
The which possessions, rights, suits, and claims, imme- 
diately after their death, the said donors wished freely to 
pass to the aforesaid house for the use of the said poor, 
[but] with the proprietorship and usufruct of the same goods, 
and the right [attaching thereto] freely reserved during the 
lifetime of the said man and wife.” 

After a reiteration of the engagement, with legal for- 
malities, the deed states that Shepherd and his wife shall 
serve the poor faithfully, ‘‘and administer in those things 
which will be required in the house, and diligently arrange 
for the reception of the poor, do useful things, and pre- 
termit useless things, for the praise of the divine name and 
His (szc) most glorious mother, without any scandalous 
disturbance”; that they shall submit ‘‘to the correction of 
the aforesaid as their masters and the presiding superiors 
of the above-mentioned house.”’ 

The grant was made ‘‘for the reverence of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and His mother, Blessed Mary the Virgin, 
and all the Saints* of God, and for the remission of their 
own sins.” William, Robert, and John, on their part, 
engaged to support the Shepherds in case of poverty, and 
to supply them with necessaries while they worked, ‘‘ from 
the alms coming to the aforesaid house, because so it has 
been arranged,” and because, ‘‘ both by divine and human 
law, a reward is due to workers, and the mouth of the ox . 
that treads out the corn must not be shut.” 

Both the notary and witnesses are different from those 
concerned in the other deeds. It was drawn up in the 

. house, before William Licciardi, a rosary-seller of the 
Rione del Parione; Robert, the son of John, an oblate in 
the Church of Santa Maria in Julia,t+ and Henry, the son 
of John, of the Rione Trastevere. The notary was Antonio 
Goioli Petascopte. 



















—— EEE 












* Scor. et scar. 
+ The text has—‘‘Sce Maie Inulia.”” This church is mentioned in the 
Eccl. Urb. Magn. Catal. of Panvinio, Spic. Rom., xix., p. 424. It is there 
identified with the modern Sant’ Anna dei Falegnani. Cf Fonseca, of. 
cit., pp. 371-2, and Armellini, Chiese, pp. 447 seqq. 
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The Rione Arenula, where the English establishment 
thus arose, and where its properties have endured to the 
present day, is contiguous with the Parione quarter. The 
topographical relation between the latter and the Church of 
San Pantaleo* must now be coupled with the presence of 
English in the Rione Arenula. This triple relation, which 
the deeds cited reveal as to the last fact, is of real and 
varied significance. 

An English Church would seem to have been chosen in 
what was the national quarter, after the Borgo had ceased 
to be such. What the original Borgo was—a street leading 
to a shrine—the high-way between San Pantaleo and 
the Bridge of Sant’ Angelo became in the second half of the 
middle ages. This makes more acceptable the suggestion 
that Innocent III. gave the Church of San Pantaleo to 
the remnant of English clergy at Santa Maria in 
Saxia, by way of exchange, and in view of national 
needs in Rome. 

And while the earlier documents of the Archives of the 
Holy Trinity mark for a long period the presence of 
numerous English in the Parione quarter, they also betray 
a tendency on the part of these to dwell in the Arenula, 
until, at last, the Church of the Hospital becomes, as it 
were, the natural successor of San Pantaleo. 

The colonies in the Parione, and then in the Arenula, fix 
the motive which gathered the English in Rome as lying 
in the attraction exercised by the Limina Apostolorum, or 
as at least produced by this. Trade would seem to have 
followed the flag, or rather, the banners of the pilgrims. 
When the first colony moved away from the immediate 
vicinity of St. Peter’s, it was toa locality where the English 
became dealers in pious objects, keeping shops in the 
street which developed from the Borgo.t Thus, while 
English sea-roving and over-sea journeying have their part 
in the national history at Rome,} this is a secondary one, 





* DUBLIN REVIEW, October, 1898, p. 316. 

+ The number of English Paternostrarii in Rome during the fourteenth 
century is nothing short of amazing. They must have monopolised the 
trade. 

+ DUBLIN REVIEW, October, 1898, p. 314. 
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and it may only have been that of means of travel. The 
river may still be a complete linking of the English estab- 
lishments from the earliest on the Tiber at St. Peter’s to the 
latest by the Ripa Grande, which is known as St. Edmund’s 
for English mariners,* but it is doubtful if it be more than 
a material linking. 


WiLiiAM J. D. Croke, LL.D. 











* The situation of this Hospital leaves little doubt that, in reality, if not 
in the purpose of its founders, as has been believed hitherto, it was to 
English seafarers in Rome the principal asylum, It is probable, however, 
that a very considerable proportion of all the English visitors came by sea 
and river to Rome, and this fact cannot be left out of account in the 
question. 
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Art. IV.—WAS LUTHER INSANE? 


FTER a period divided between apathy and latitudin- 
arianism, German Protestants are waking up, buckling 

on their armour, and serrying their ranks. While the 
Established Church of England is, for the most part, content 
to forget that it owes its origin to Martin Luther even more 
than to Henry VIII., the sister communities in the Father- 
land are returning to their allegiance, and are by no means 
averse from breaking a new lance in defence of their pro-. 
genitor. Their attitude has naturally provoked a fresh 
inquiry on the part of Catholic writers into the historical 
merits and demerits of their cause, with the result that, so 
far, although very little, if any, absolutely new material has 
come to light, a more judicial revision of Luther’s life and 
temperament has been made than was ever before possible. 
We are now far enough removed from the actual theatre of 
events to be able to judge dispassionately of the quarrel. 
The heat of action has long subsided, and wounds, if not 
altogether healed, are in a fair way to become cicatrised. 
No revival of the war in these days could, in the nature of 
things, be conducted on the fierce lines of sixteenth century 
controversy any more than it could deprive us of the 
experimental knowledge of well-nigh four hundred years 
of Protestantism ; and even if ‘‘ tout comprendre” might 
not absolutely persuade us to ‘‘ tout pardonner,” our better 
understanding of the Reformation period enables us to sift 
evidence more carefully, and thereby to arrive at more 
indulgent conclusions. An important work, by the Rev. 
Heinrich Denifle, O.P.,* of which the first volume has 





* Luther und Lutherthum in der ersten Entwicklung, quellenmdssig 
dargestelit. Mainz, 1903. 
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recently been published, is in many ways a luminous con- 
tribution to the modern school of Reformation criticism. 

That portion of the book which deals with Luther’s 
diatribe against the religious orders, is of great interest 
and weight, and Father Denifle is without doubt right in 
attributing a special significance to the reformer’s denuncia- 
tion of the three vowsof religion, for theanti-monastic crusade 
thus instituted was mainly responsible for the wholesale 
emptying of the German monasteries and convents, and the 
accession of many recruits to the ranks of Lutheranism. 
Luther always regarded his treatise on monastic vows as 
his best literary production, and it is still highly esteemed 
by Protestant theologians. The learned Dominican in the 
work under consideration draws attention to the sophistries, 
contradictions, falsifications, and generally distorted views 
which distinguished Luther’s treatment of this subject, and 
he goes on to show that there was nothing in all these mis- 
representations foreign to his principlesand methods. For, 
4¢ What would it matter,” asked Luther at a later period, ‘‘ if 
one were to tell a good round lie for the sake of a higher 
motive, and in order to further the interests of the Christian 
Church?” If, therefore, he considered himself licensed 
to violate truth in the interests of his church, he was not 
likely to shrink in the matter of lying when it was a question 
of blackening the fame of his arch-enemies—the Papacy 
and Monasticism. 

Unhappily, Luther’s personal views of Catholic doctrine 
and ecclesiastical discipline have become the stock-in-trade 
of his followers, so that even learned men, such as ‘‘ Ritschl 
and Harnack, in their conception of Catholic ideals, derive 
their data, not from Catholic sources, but from Luther’s 
misstatements, and all other Lutherans do the same.” 
Father Denifle successfully attacks their position by quoting 
largely from the works of medizval theologians, being 
thoroughly familiar with these, and he shows what was the 
trend of thought concerning Christian perfection and the 
evangelical counsels centuries before Luther. He is no less 
happy in tracing the evolution of the reformer’s opinions 
from start to finish, having had the good fortune to redis- 
cover in the Vatican Library Luther’s manuscript com- 
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mentary on St. Paul’s Espistle to the Romans, which dates 
from the year 1515. He thus disposes of the common 
fallacy as to the way in which Luther is supposed to have 
arrived at his doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
According to this fallacy, the reformer, in spite of all his 
pious exercises, could obtain no peace of conscience while in 
his monastery, and it was only when he at last took to 
studying the Bible and the works of St. Augustine, that a 
new light burst forth in his soul concerning belief in the 
merits of Jesus Christ. But if in 1515 he was sufficiently 
conversant with Scripture to write a commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the whole story of his interior life as a 
religious must be relegated to the domain of romance and 
fable. 

Father Denifle is supported in his view by another and a 
still more able critic of Lutheran legend, Professor H. 
Grisar, S.J., who is convinced that Luther drew largely on 
his imagination in his accounts of the cloistered portion of 
his career. Whether his imagination was diseased 
from the beginning is the problem which seems to 
us to merit and demand the consideration of the modern 
historian. 

Denifle marks the change in Luther’s credenda from the 
year 1515, when the young Wittenberg professor, puffed 
up with pride and vain-glory, imagined that he was 
righteous enough to keep the whole law of God by his 
own natural and unaided will and strength. Naturally 
enough, when he was assailed by temptation, the worthless- 
ness of this theory was only too evident, and having 
started from false premisses he arrived at an equally false 
conclusion, declaring sorrowfully that concupiscence was 
unconquerable. 

‘* When the house of cards which he had built up,” says 
Father Denifle, ‘‘collapsed at the assault of passion, 
especially that of pride, despair of himself and of all his 
works seized upon him, and he sought to prove the in- 
domitable sway of the flesh by his own bitter experience.” 
Luther, by his own confession was repeatedly worsted in 
the fight, when, instead of imploring the grace of God, he 
preferred to announce to the world that temptations of this 
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kind were not to be overcome, a fatal doctrine involving the 
denial of free-will in man. For, if it is impossible to keep 
the commandments, we must renounce all co-operation in 
our own Salvation, seeking it in faith in Christ alone who 
has fulfilled the law of God zustead of us. Thus, the very 
kernel of Luther’s theology is his own guilty and miserable 
moral condition, an inference which, observes Father 
Denifle, Harnack and all other Protestants have overlooked. 
He. then goes on to show how utterly illogical are the 
reformer’s theories of the slavery of the human will, of 
justification by faith alone, and of the certainty of salvation, 
proving up tothe hilt that had Luther better understood the 
Aristotelian-scholastic system of theology, his_ special 
stumbling-block, he would not have fallen into the lament- 
able errors which have led so large a portion of the world 
astray during the last four hundred years. But Luther 
possessed merely a smattering of scholastic theology in the 
days of its decline, his knowledge of it extending only to 
the exaggerations and redundancies with which the system 
was overloaded and disfigured, and although he would 
boast as if theology and the very Gospel itself originated 
with him, he was entirely ignorant of the scholasticism of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. His only 
authorities were the glosses of Occamists, such as Gabriel 
Biel and the Nominalists of hisownday. This ignorance 
concerning the great scholastics of the Middle Ages is 
still shared by his followers, who, although they talk 
eloquently of medizval methods, prove by their arguments 
that they know as little about them, as anyone does about 
the South Pole. Harnack’s shortcomings in this respect 
are astounding. 

The results of Luther’s theories were as disastrous on 
moral as they were on intellectual and religious grounds. 
Religion, indeed, became a matter of each man’s opinion, 
educated or uneducated, so that at the present day those who 
reject alldogma are themost consistent Lutherans. Thetaunt 
of Erasmus as to the illiterateness of the ‘‘ evangelicals ” is 
well known, while morals already corrupt at the close of the 
Middle Ages fell into ever increasing disorder, forcing from 
Luther himself the complaint: ‘‘ Die Unserigen sind nun 
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siebenmel arger als sie je zuvor gewesen.”* Even in his 
own life a notable change for the worse had taken place, 
and Father Denifle not only points to a marked increase of 
coarseness to be observed in Luther’s later writings, but 
pronounces a solemn rebuke of his obscene and porno- 
graphic language. Such language did not characterise him 
in his early Catholic life, but grew up and increased in 
violence as the reformer advanced in heresy, a complete 
answer to apologists such as Professor Walther, who makes 
Luther’s low origin an excuse for his gross and brutal 
expressions. If further proof were needed of this fact we 
should only have to mention the filthy Papsté:/der, which 
were so foul a blot on his old age. 

Among Luther’s perversions of truth in the interests of 
his new religion may be mentioned the statement that the 
Pope had condemned marriage as sinful. Father Denifle 
replies to this calumny by expounding the doctrine and 
practice of the Church in regard to this Sacrament centuries 
before Luther, and he shows that the dishonour done to the 
marriage state, and the evils attendant thereon, were 
entirely owing to the triumph of the degrading principles 
introduced by Luther himself. 

Thus far, the latest work of the learned Tyrolese Dominican 
is worthy of all praise, but it is to be regretted that in 
treating of the darkest and most culpable side of Luther’s 
character he did not confine himself to such faults as can 
be proved by reference to chapter and verse. When he 
repeats mere accusations that have never been verified, 
we feel that he does an injustice, not only to Luther, but 
to an otherwise valuable and competent work. 

Thus, for instance, loose and unedifying expressions are 
produced as evidence that Luther was addicted to habitual 
drunkenness—a matter that is so entirely improbable that 
it is not worth consideration—and in another place (p. 293) 
Father Denifle takes for granted that his intercourse with 
the band of runaway nuns, one of whom he afterwards 
married, was distinctly immoral. Melancthon’s celebrated 








* “Our people are now seven times worse than they have even been 
before.” 


20 
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letter of June, 1525, certainly throws a questionable light 
on their intimacy, but nothing can be definitely proved 
from this letter, or from Luther’s own expressions, except 
that the connexion gave rise to an unseemly and ambiguous 
joke. Other evidence concerning the affair there is none, 
and it is therefore a pity to have unnecessarily roused the 
antagonism of modern Lutherans by laying unwarrantable 
stress on it. 

The most fervent Lutheran need take no exception to the 
manner in which Father Grisar conducts his inquiry into 
the psychology of Luther’s religious history and his own 
account thereof. Whether he deals with the excitability of 
the reformer’s imagination or with his realistic struggles 
against the enemy of mankind, which are now regarded by 
many as hallucinations, whether he considers his long 
periods of despair, or his supposed inspiration, the 
professor’s tone is always judicial, and his evidence out of 
Luther’s own mouth. Nevertheless, even with these pages 
before him, the student soon becomes aware of strange 
anomalies. Side by side with the passionate, fiery 
denunciations of the self-styled ‘‘ inspired man of God,” it 
is not to be denied, as Father Grisar points out, that 
Luther frequently showed himself to be the heir of Catholic 
ages, in his insistance on the necessity of prayer and of an 
interior life. In the midst of the whirlwind which he 
himself created, there is to be observed a calm and even 
bearing towards those who were in sympathy with 
him. While no epithets were too grossly offensive 
for his enemies, he never lost his temper with his friends. 
As the father of a family, his urbanity inclined to the 
maudlin. 

His entrance into religion on the 16th July, 1505, was the 
immediate result of a spiritual earthquake. A friend’s 
sudden death had revealed to him in crude and startling 
colours a picture of human destiny—a few short years of 
earthly enjoyment to be succeeded by an eternity of bliss or 
misery. Without pausing to question his qualifications for 
religious life, with eager impetuosity he plunged into the 
cloister. His year of noviceship was passed in interior 
storm and stress, but it was of his own determined will 
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that at the end of it he took the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience.* 

The earliest letter extant in Luther’s hand is dated April 
22nd, 1507. In it the young religious expresses himself as 
overjoyed in the anticipation of his first Mass. In 1509 he 
is on the road to be professor of philosophy at Wittenberg, 
‘‘happy in my vocation by the grace of God,” and resolved 
to do everything from obedience, ‘‘ for-God rules us in this 
way, in all sweetness unto eternal life.” All that he has to 
say concerning the advice he received from his novice- 
master and his other superiors and confessors in regard to 
his peculiar disposition shows that there was in the 
Augustinian Order an entirely right understanding of the 
way of Christian perfection, as well as absolute dependence 
on the merits of Christ, a true appreciation of the value of 
good works, and thorough charity and kind feeling for the 
deeply-tried novice. If we are to believe Luther’s own 
words, he was one of the most zealous members of the 
community, given to prayer and penance, full of the 
spirit of his order, distinguished among all for watching 
and scourging, so that he was reduced almost to a skeleton, 
from pure zeal for God’s honour and glory. Other 
evidence of his life at Erfurt is scanty. Both Melancthon 
and Mathesius repeat merely as to this period what they 
had heard from Luther himself. Cochlzus, in the be- 
ginning of his Acta, says that ‘‘ for four years he served 
God devoutly by study and spiritual exercises,” ‘‘ but,” 
continues the Catholic humanist, ‘‘he appeared to the 
brethren to be of a strange humour, the result, they 
thought, either of diabolical possession, or tm conse- 
quence of a tendency to epilepsy.” This they inferred 
from various signs and symptoms quite apart from a 
singular occurrence in choir. Cochlzus then goes on to 
say that one day during Mass, while the Gospel of the man 
possessed of a devil was being sung, Luther fell down in 
the midst of the choir, raving and writhing, with shrieks 





* Luther's Geistesgang und Beruf. See also a series of articles in the 
Literary Supplement to the Adlnische Volkszeitung, October anc November, 


1903, by the same author. 
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of: ‘‘ItisnotI! ItisnotI!” This story is corroborated 
by Rathin. 

According to Flacius Illyricus, his most enthusiastic 
friend, Luther lived piously during these years in the 
cloister, and kept the rule conscientiously, but other and no 
less important voices were raised to accuse him, even in 
those happier days, of combativeness and obstinacy. 
Cochlzus says that he was sent to Rome on business for 
his order, in 1510, because his sharp tongue and violent 
spirit of opposition prevented his living in peace with his 
brethren. This, adds Cochlzus, was confided to him by 
Luther’s own pupil, Johannes Oldecop, who also informed 
him of the fact that Luther’s being removed from Erfurt to 
Wittenburg was not altogether displeasing to the brethren 
of Erfurt, because in any difference of opinion Luther 
would never give in, but was continually raising disputes. 
Dungersheim told him to his face that he was a quarrelsome 
fellow by nature and habit, and that such was his reputation 
even before he became a monk. 

Eager as Luther was in after years to prove and to 
persuade everyone that his life as a religious had been 
exemplary, his sense of fitness did not prevent his throwing 
all the mud he could find both on the life itself and on the 
brethren. As for religious life, it was ‘‘ idolatry,” ‘‘ the 
nursery of scepticism,” ‘‘ the kingdom of Satan,” ‘‘a state 
of revolt from God,” ‘‘a den of murderers,” ‘‘ a laboratory 
of poisons.” They who lived in religion were ‘‘ not worthy 
to be called men or even pigs.”* His imagination, strained 
almost to the snapping point, revelled in choice epithets of 
abuse, all of which had a polemical character. His 
reiterated asseveration that he had lived the life of the 
cloister virtuously, and yet never attained peace of mind, 
followed by the never-failing and sweeping condemnation 
of the whole system of good works as hypocrisy, betrayed 
the most passionate bias, and always led to the desired 
conclusion, however illogical, that all was hypocrisy in the 
cloister and in the Pope’s Church. ‘‘ My experience is the 
guarantee for my gospel. WhatI have seen justifies my 
war-cry : Down with the religious houses !” 





— -_—- - 
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But it is patent that if the monasteries were examples of 
good works, as Luther represents them to be, and if his 
superiors made so great a point of virtuous living, his 
experience of the cloister did not justify the expressions 
with which he gave voice to his abhorrence. In his own 
opinion he had been a pious monk, and if ever a monk 
might reach heaven through his monkery he ventured to 
say that he, Martin Luther, would have been that monk.* 
No confessor had ever been severe enough for him, no 
penance too great, and none ever mortified himself more 
than he. Often he went for three days without sup or bit, 
and sometimes he nearly died of the cold to which he 
voluntarily exposed himself. For twenty years he sub- 
mitted his body to every kind of mortification, yet without 
obtaining peace of mind, and he and all his companions in 
the cloister were the slaves and prisoners of Satan.t God 
permitted him, he believed, to have this experience in order 
that he might the better write against Popery. 

He then went on to declare that in none of the religious 
houses did anyone care for the commandments or the 
promises of God, that all ran after outward works (as if 
keeping the law of God did not enter into the category of 
good works), and that even as doctor of theology he under- 
stood nothing of the Decalogue, or knew whether there 
were nine, ten, or eleven Commandments. With character- 
istic logic he blames not the slothful, lax, or disobedient 
members of the community, but attacks those who were 
remarkable for their strict observance of the rule, desig- 
nating them by such obviously inappropriate epithets as 
‘*tyrants,” ‘* devils,” ‘‘ thieves,” ‘‘ murderers,” etc. 

Great stress has been laid by Luther’s biographers on his 
scrupulous, anxious state of mind, tracing all his difficul- 
ties as a religious to an extremely delicate conscience and 
unusually elevated notions of perfection. But perhaps the 
real secret of these difficulties may be found in the subject 
matter of his most absorbing studies—studies that often 
caused him to forget his religious duties and to disregard 
his most sacred obligations. At this time he was in the 
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habit of receiving dark counsel from friends in the world 
concerning the new doctrine of predestination, and of brood- 
ing over it until he was almost beside himself with fear 
and doubt lest he might not be one of the elect. 

Melancthon, in a passage contained in his short bio- 
graphy of Luther, says that his hero would often be 
suddenly overcome by fits of terror when he thought of 
the anger of God, and that at those times he would lie 
stiff and stark, speechless, and like a dead man. He cites 
two examples of this phenomenon, the one being Luther’s 
extraordinarily excited condition before and at the moment 
of his entrance into religion, the other relating to a scene 
in his after life, when Melancthon saw him himself, after 
a theological dispute, lying on a bed exhausted, shaking 
with uncontrollable fright, and repeating again and again, 
in a voice of wild entreaty, a verse out of the Bible about 
sin and God’s mercy towards sinners. At other times he 
would give way to extravagantly high spirits, and he knew 
how to introduce a jovial, not to say dissolute, tone among 
his guests at table. 

We have already seen that his fellow Augustinians had 
some trouble with the excitable, choleric, and opinionated 
young monk, and a sketch of one of his earliest sermons 
contains proof of his mischievous and exaggerated views 
of reform, and of the measures he proposed to adopt. 
When his friends remonstrated with him on his vehemence, 
and counselled moderation, he exclaimed: ‘‘ That is im- 
possible! I must show them my horns.’’* 

His abuse of opponents, such as the learned humanist, 
Wimpheling, knew no bounds. Feeling and imagination 
on all occasions took the place of solid reasons or intelligent 
inquiry into the cause of evils; and in dealing with the 
burning questions of his day, Luther never even attempted 
to control his unbridled and violent temper. His restless 
eyes, sparkling like live coals, together with his whole 
agitated manner and bearing, betrayed a mind occupied 
with strange fancies. Such is the testimony of Martin 
Pollick, the Wittenberg professor, who declared that Luther 
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would never rest till he had overthrown the doctrines 
taught at each and all of the Universities. Cardinal 
Cajetan and the Papal Legates, Aleander, Vergerius, and 
others shared this opinion ; and some said that his gaze 
reminded them of demoniacal possession. His friends, on 
the other hand, and among them Melancthon, never wearied 
of extolling, with Misollan, his ‘‘ star-like scintillations ”’ 
and his ‘‘ eagle glance.” 

The passionate preoccupation with which he pursued his 
studies in the monastery left him no time, as he afterwards 
owned, for the recitation of the canonical hours or even to 
say Mass.* To this confession he afterwards added the 
assertion, which we may believe or not, that at the end of 
the week he would frequently shut himself up in his cell, 
fasting, and would repeat all the prayers which he had 
neglected to say during that week, till his brain reeled and 
he became completely deaf, so that for a long time he 
heard nothing and was incapable of work.t ‘‘I confess 
to you,” he wrote to a friend in 1516, ‘*that my life ap- 
proaches daily nearer to hell, for every day I feel more 
wretched and miserable.”’ Sleepless nights and tortured 
days, a depressing lassitude alternating with hot fury, such 
was his existence at that period, and in the midst of it he 
produced his celebrated ninety-five theses against indul- 
gences. It is enough to read them once through to per- 
ceive that they vibrate with the overstrung tension of his 
mind, and are in many ways far from being carefully- 
studied articles of doctrine. They throb with passion, and 
represent nothing more than the momentary impression 
caused by intense opposition to the preaching of indul- 
gences, and the abuse thereof. Throughout runs a half- 
suppressed yet mocking discontent with ecclesiastical affairs 
in general. 

All that Luther had already said and done had prepared 
the world for his theses. It was understood that the axe 
now lay at the root of the tree. Luther's letters to the 
Emperor and the Pope before his excommunication are 
remarkable specimens of alternate high-flown sentiment 
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and abject dust-licking. No sooner has the reformer 
described himself as a ‘* mere flea,” willing to die a hundred 
deaths if he has deserved them, than he veers round, and 
apparently unconscious that he is flagrantly contradicting 
himself, assumes a defiant air and tone, and stands boldly 
for his rights. For a long time he hugged the delusion 
that the Church would accept his dogmas, but as by degrees 
his imagination, surfeited with distorted views and colour- 
blind fancies, filled with hatred of the Pope whom he 
‘‘wished to see at the bottom of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
together with his gang of Bishops and Cardinals,” he lost 
all sense of proportion. It is something of an anti-climax 
after this to hear him declare that the behaviour of his 
nephew has deprived him of every bit of strength, and 
that the lies his maid has told make him wish he could 
drown her in the Elbe.* 

About this time he began to believe that he felt the spirit 
of divine inspiration stirring within him, and he gave out 
that he had been ordered by the direct voice of God not to 
allow the least shadow of doubt to. be thrown on the truth 
of his doctrines. When and where such a communication 
was made to him he does not reveal. Henceforth, inspira- 
tion was supposed to play the principal part in all he did. 
His interpretation of Scripture must be accepted as in- 
fallible—this he affirmed over and over again—and as he 
was in sole possession of the Word, which he had himself 
discovered, even if an angel came down from Heaven to 
teach him any other interpretation of it he would not listen 
to him.t 

When he consecrated the first Protestant Bishop, and 
endowed him with goods stolen from the Catholic Church, 
he professed to have been ‘‘ forced by God ”’ to these acts, 
which he had accomplished without any personal under- 
standing of them, merely as God’s tool. We should, he 
added, never seek to know what God purposes to bring 
about through our instrumentality.{ 

‘¢ With divine authority,” he asserted in 1532, ‘‘ we have 
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corrected the world; it will not listen, therefore it must 
collapse.”” When he called upon the princes and rulers of 
Germany to rise and slay the revolted peasants, and then 
thought he saw all their blood on his own head, he wrote, 
‘*God commanded me to speak thus.” During this time, 
superstition and credulity played a large part in nis daily 
life. On being told of the accidental abortion of a calf, 
he interpreted the circumstance as pointing to the divinely 
ordained fall of the Papacy and of Monasticism, as also to 
the abominations of each. In regard to his alleged fights 
with the devil, it is difficult to discern where fear ends and 
hallucination begins. He relates that as a young monk at 
Wittenberg, he was one day sitting in the refectory com- 
posing his lectures when he heard the devil roaring near 
him. He closed his books hastily and fled. Later on, these 
visits became more and more frequent. When a wall col- 
lapsed before his eyes he saw the devil’s hands hurling 
down the stones, and aiming at his destruction. When he 
suffered from noises in his head, it was the Enemy ill- 
treating his body. Heeven made Satan responsible for the 
effects of drinking bad wine. At night the devil was nearer 
to him than even his ‘‘ Kate.” In short, nothing unpleasant 
happened to him but he ascribed it to the devil. 

The first allusion to these visitations occurs in 1525, 
when Reuchlin, who never believed in them, reports: 
‘* Martin says he has often had dreadful visions ; often, too, 
he has seen angels, and has been forced in consequence to 
interrupt his Mass.” In 1533 healluded tothese visionsopenly 
himself, and told the people in a sermon that the devil often 
became visible, and that he had seen him, sometimes under 
the appearance of a sow, sometimes like a burning wisp of 
straw.* A vision which he is supposed to have had shortly 
before his death, and which affected him very seriously, was 
referred to by Colins in the course of his funeral oration on 
the reformer. Ratzeberger also included it in his emozrs 
of Luther. It was to this effect: One evening at Eisleben, 
where he had been staying for some time, in the forlorn 
hope of settling a quarrel between the Counts Mansfeld, 
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Luther saw the devil sitting on the cistern opposite his 
window, turning his back to him and mocking him cruelly 
for all his fruitless efforts. He began to weep bitterly, and 
only obtained relief from his terror and despair by relating 
the circumstance to Doctor Jonas and Michael Colins 
himself. 

These encounters with the devil occupy a large space in 
the history of his imprisonment in the Wartburg, where, 
according to his pupil Mathesius, he was tormented by ‘‘a 
thousand Satans,’”’ which he chased away by his earnest 
prayers. The wife of Hans von Verlepsch stated that she 
had heard there ‘‘an infernal noise as of a thousand devils,”’ 
and Luther affirmed that the place was full of ‘‘ cunning 
demons” who laid traps for him. The dog which fell upon 
him as he left his bed, but which became invisible when he 
said his prayers, belongs also to the oldest Luther traditions. 
Not so, however, the celebrated splash of ink, the supposed 
origin of which seems to have been invented later on, when 
it became desirable to surround the Wartburg episode with 
greater dramatic interest. ‘‘J should have been long ago 
strangled by the devil,” said Luther in one of his sermons 
on his return from the Wartburg, ‘‘if I had not been sup- 
ported by confession. . . You don’t yet know how 
difficult it is to fight with and overcome the devil.” 

Among his reminiscences of the cloister he relates the 
following incident : It seemed-to him one day while praying 
earnestly in his cell and meditating on the Passion of our 
Lord, as if a bright light shone on the wall, in the midst of 
which was a magnificent image of Christ in glory with the 
five wounds. At first he thought that the vision was good 
and beneficent, but having reflected that our Lord always 
chose to appear to us in lowly word and crucified form, he 
cried out, ‘‘ Away with thee, thou shameful devil,” upon 
which the apparition vanished, ‘‘for it was the very devil 
himself.” * 

When threatened with ecclesiastical censures in 1518, 
Luther replied that such censures would not trouble him in 
the least, for that he suffered incomparably worse things 
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already, and that these made him despise temporal evils.* 
And, indeed, as we pass in review the above specimens of 
his state of mind at the various stages of his career, it is 
impossible to doubt that his sufferings were intense. To 
his friend Bugenhagen he said in 1527: ‘‘ Many think 
because I appear joyful at times, that I tread a path of roses, 
but God knows what my life really is,” and he admitted 
further, ‘‘I often feel the devil raging within me. Some- 
times I believe, sometimes I do not believe.” But real 
though his sufferings undoubtedly were, it is not easy to 
trace them to their source, for even if they were mainly 
attributable to personal encounters with the ‘‘ Prince of this 
world,” as Luther preferred to call the devil, the difficulty 
still remains as to what part in these encounters his terrified 
and overstrung nervous system played. Was it cause or 
effect? We cannot see into his very soul, and if we try to 
analyse each separate apparition as it occurs, we are at 
once baffled by Luther himself, who has done all he 
could by force of exaggeration, embroidery and false 
inferences, to throw suspicion on many of these alleged 
encounters. Moreover, apart from any possible wilful 
misrepresentation on his side, is the fact that he was 
obviously not in a position to see and judge of things 
as they were. 

Father Grisar arrives warily at the conclusion that the 
most suspicious of Luther’s visions are those which were 
supposed to have a consoling, edifying, and encouraging 
character. With regard to the terrifying and exciting 
apparitions, he is inclined to ascribe them in many 
instances to hallucination, caused chiefly by Luther’s 
intense and complex fear of the devil, especially at times of 
great mental depression, and when he found himself in 
lonely or desolate places ; provided always that the visions 
were not simply the product of his truly marvellous gift of 
invention. For it is not to be denied that the reformer had 
a singular aptitude for mental delusions of the most 
startling description, and his Catholic opponents in his own 
day, and long after, considered that when he made so- 
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called mystical experiences a guarantee for his religious 
innovations, he gave himself up to a fatal self-deception, 
mistook Satan for God and God for Satan, and the 
voice of his own conscience for diabolical suggestion. 
Instead of setting his feet firmly on the rock of the 
Church which Christ had promised should not fail, he 
preferred to build on fancy and on his own imagined 
inspiration. 

One of the most curious phenomena to be observed in 
him was the contrast between his interior sufferings and 
struggles, and his confident, bold, now defiant, now 
cheerfully ironical tone. His fellow Augustinians were 
not slow to recognise his singularities and to ascribe them, 
some to epilepsy, and others to a direct influence of the evil 
one.* Even his first Mass was celebrated in the midst of 
fearful trials. At the beginning of the Canon, as he pro- 
nounced the words Ze zg7tur, etc., a spasm shook his whole 
frame, and he would have rushed from the altar had not 
the assisting priest held him back forcibly. The same 
temptation seized him at other portions of the Holy 
Sacrifice. In speaking of the circumstance in after years, 
he declared that he nearly died in saying his first Mass.t 
Once, when his friend, Luke Edemberger, with several 
companions, went to see him, they found that he had shut 
himself up in his room fasting, and refused to admit any 
one. Having knocked repeatedly without getting any 
answer, they looked through the key-hole, and found him 
lying on his face on the floor, quite unconscious, with 
outstretched arms. They then broke open the door, shook 
him till he was partially roused, brought food and drink, 
and began to play upon musical instruments, remembering 
that he could often be relieved from deep melancholy by 
music. Gradually he was restored to himself, became quite 
cheerful and even gay, and begged his friends to return 
often and play to him, to prevent the devil leading him into 
doubt and despair. 

His physical health was none of the best. Besides the 
fits of unconsciousness that accompanied his terrors, he 
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suffered from his chest, from a painful buzzing in his ears, 
and, later in life, from gout and stone; but he himself 
perceived no connexion between his bodily ailments and 
his mental torture. He attributed the anxiety and 
depression which he felt in regard to his work entirely 
to the devil, wherefore he ‘‘ strove with him in sweat and 
the torments of hell.” | 

Nevertheless, to the modern sceptical mind the explan- 
ation of his extraordinary spiritual experience would, no 
doubt, seem to lie exclusively in the reaction of an 
abnormal, overstrung nervous system on a diseased bodily 
constitution, and wice versa. The supernatural, however, 
thus summarily dismissed revient au galop, for the shadow 
that had lain upon Luther grew ever darker as the years 
advanced, and his religious difficulties became more 
numerous, complex and violent, the further he left behind 
him the discipline of the cloister, and the faith and 
obedience of the Catholic Church. Hard though it may be 
for us to believe that he saw and spoke and wrestled with 
the enemy of mankind 722 propria persona, and in the 
realistic manner in which he describes these encounters, there 
is a latent probability in the view that his brain, never very 
well balanced, deprived gradually of its legitimate food, 
and fed with the gloomy, hopeless theories of fatalism, 
became really diseased, and coloured his whole spiritual 
life with garish imaginings. During the last decade of 
his career his bodily and mental condition attracted the 
attention of many doctors and scientific men. Among 
them, Dr. Berkhen, of Brunswick, noted a _ general 
depression of his nervous system, together with palpitation 
of the heart, which exercised a sympathetic influence on all 
the nerve centres. He considered that the perpetual 
excitement of Luther’s interior life, as well as his gigantic 
mental exertions, were responsible for his physical 
ailments. 

Dr. Kiichenmeister, of Dresden, less indulgent in his 
diagnosis, likens Luther’s nervous symptoms to an ‘‘electric 
battery”’ which his excitable brain was continually re- 
charging, the result being a ‘‘morbus reformatorius,” a 
disease revealing itself in a total want of consideration for 
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others, an intense obstinacy, and an irritable restlessness 
in pursuit of the ends he had set himself to attain. 

The Protestant theologian, Hausrath, of Heidelberg, 
following the opinion of the most eminent physicians of 
the day, ascribed Luther’s mental sufferings to convulsions 
or cramps of the main arteries, resulting in fainting fits and 
even apoplectic seizures. Luther having suffered from 
morbidity, half-mental, half-physical, from his youth 
upwards, his religious terrors were superinduced by 
pathological conditions always bearing the same physical 
character. Here, however, we must observe that this last 
statement is not perfectly consonant with fact, for according 
to Luther’s own reiterated assertions his tortures of con- 
science and anguish of soul were often unaccompanied by 
any physical suffering whatever. Hausrath is, moreover, 
again in error when he ascribes the reformer’s. mental 
sufferings to an objectless depression, fastening itself on to 
this or that occurrence, whatever it might be; and Father 
Grisar points out distinctly that this melancholy was in 
Luther so closely connected with his religious troubles that 
to all appearance it was identical with them. 

In support of this theory, the learned professor gives a 
number of instances in Luther’s own words, and covering 
a period of ten years from the year 1527, veritable cries of 
spiritual anguish which echo pathetically in our ears across 
the gulf of centuries. 

‘‘ Satan rages against me another Job,” he wrote on the 
21st of August, 1527, ‘‘and tempts me with unbearable 
weakness of spirit.” Then he comforts himself with the 
reflection that his ‘‘ combat will be the salvation of many.” 
On the 31st he continues: ‘‘ The world and human reason 
do not understand how hard it is to confess that Christ is 
our justification ; the doctrine of good works is so deeply in- 
grained in our flesh and blood.” On the 8th of October he 
again writes: ‘‘I have been ill for nearly three months, not 
so much in body as in soul, so terribly has Satan tossed me 
about in his sieve.”” And on the roth: ‘‘Satan attacks me, 
but God comes to the rescue.” On the 27th: “ Tortured 
with sadness I seek and thirst after nothing else but a 
merciful God”—and yet, according to his Protestant 
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biographers, he had arrived at the comforting discovery of 
the Gospel. On the 4th of November he again wrote: ‘‘I 
can scarcely breathe for distress and discouragement, but 
my Kate is strong in faith and healthy in body.” And a 
few days later: ‘‘ Irritated in mind, the most abject of 
mankind, I suffer death-like throes and the raging of 
Satan.” ‘‘ Notan ordinary devil, but the Prince of demons,” 
he declared was his adversary, and this Satan was so well 
armed with passages from the Holy Scriptures that 
Luther’s own knowledge of the Bible was as nothing to his. 
Later on he adds: ‘‘In bodily health I am well, but as to 
my soullam uncertain. I desire only a graciousGod... 
Satan seeks to drag me down to hell with him. May 
Christ spurn him with His feet. Amen.” Then again he 
says: ‘‘I feel consolation when I believe with courage 
that my work is pleasing to Christ.” Nevertheless, his 
‘*soul is roughly handled,” but for what he has undertaken 
against the devil’s own kingdom (the Papacy) he desires 
not to be spared, and so far as he is concerned Satan may, 
as usual, ‘‘take the form of Christ or of an angel of light.” 
And again: ‘‘ Well in health, I hang only by a slender 
thread on to Jesus Christ,” and he contrasts his disturbed 
state of mind, Satan gnashing his teeth at him, with his 
sound bodily condition. On the rst of January, 1528, he 
says: *‘ Christ gains a difficult victory in me. . . . What 
a hard saying, and how utterly unknown to the flesh is the 
truth that Christ is our life and our justice !” 

After this he has alternate fits of dejection and boldness, 
and in June, 1530, again complains of his spiritual miseries 
in a letter to Melancthon. This time, the evil spirit, after 
castigating his soul, has taken possession of his body, but 
this corporal torment is far easier to endure than that 
other which threatened to devour him. On another 
occasion he declares that his physical pain was not of much 
consequence, but that when he was assailed spiritually he 
was constrained to cry out: ‘‘ Cursed be the day of my 
birth.” 

The strife and confusion which soon began to grow up 
out of the spread of the new doctrines alarmed him even 
more than the divisions as to credenda among his immediate 
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disciples. With gloomy forebodings he told himself that 
the new light would be extinguished in fifty years, and he 
longed for death, peace being out of the question. ‘I 
pray too,” he added, ‘‘ that my wife and children may not 
live long after me, for very dangerous times are coming.” 
His only consolation was the thought of the end of the 
world, which he considered impending. 

There can be no doubt that the child born of schism and 
heresy did not come into being without causing the most 
acute pangs of anguish, and torments indescribable. Its 
first steps in the paths of error were unattended with joy, 
and its onward course was traced in war and bloodshed. 
We are not, however, here concerned with the devastating 
march of Protestantism through the centuries, but rather 
with the abnormal violence which attended its birth. 
Seeing what we have seen of Luther’s visions, his abject 
terror, his profound melancholy, his inordinate assumption, 
his blind hallucination, we are naturally led to the question-— 
are such things, taken together, compatible with sanity ? 
Like King Saul’s, the evil spirit within him might be 
exorcised with music; like any ordinary madman’s, his 
mind was puffed up with vanity, so that he arrogantly 
proclaimed himself inspired by God. 

Father Grisar who, however, stops short of this hypothesis, 
sums up his study of the great heresiarch’s psychological 
problem by comparing his spiritual and mental condition 
to a storm at sea, in which two factors, the winds above 
and the waves beneath, are in fatal collusion. In Luther 
the learned professor sees ‘‘ two factors at work, one in the 
higher regions where dwell mental discontent, self-reproach 
and doubt, the real causes of his soul’s unrest, and of that 
series of extraordinary psychical catastrophies which began 
with the eventful year 1527. Below, in the depths of his 
physical being, disease has made itself felt from his early 
youth, and this abnormal state to a certain extent con- 
tributes to produce those fluctuations of temperament which 
may be compared to the varying temperature of the sea’s 
surface influencing the weather. But it is from above that 
proceed primarily the wayward emotions that stir up the 
tempest. In the upper and spiritual regions there may 
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exist exceeding great unrest, without any remarkable 
response from the lower and bodily regions, but when the 
two factors are simultaneously affected they create in him a 
turmoil as if all hell were let loose upon him.” 

But may not the true inwardness of the case lie in the 
term mental aberration ? 


J. M. STONE. 
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Art. V.—-DR. WENDT’S THEORY OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 


The Gospel according to St. John: An Inquiry into its 
Genesis and Historical value. By Dr. HANS HINRICH 
WENDT. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1902. 


(FYOWARDS the end of the eighteenth century for the 

first time, in a book by an English Deist named 
Evanson, the Apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel began 
to be called in question. Since that time two schools of 
thought have existed on the subject, the one upholding, 
the other denying the Johannine authorship. Indeed, so 
far at one period did the negative criticism go that in the 
year 1840 Bain maintained that the Gospel was not written 
till the year 170. The discussion still continues, and the 
traditional view is defended, not only by Catholic scholars, 
but by such well-known critics as B. Weiss, Resch, P. 
Ewald, T. Zahn, as well as by nearly all English 
scholars.* 

Within the last few years a German writer, Dr. Wendt, 
has published two books, Die Lehre Jesu, (1886), and Das 
Johannesevangelium (1900), which set forth a kind of via 
media between the two views. The theory is not quite 
original, as something similar had already been suggested 
as early as 1838 by C. H. Weisse;t but it is elaborated in 
quite a new way by Dr. Wendt. 

In the following pages it is proposed to deal with Dr. 
Wendt’s theory, as set forth in the English translation of 
the second work, and entitled Zhe Gospel according to St. 





* Cf. Art. ‘* Jesus Christ"’ by Dr. Sanday, in Hasting’s B. Dict. 
+ Also supported by Dr. Schenkel and G. A. Freytag. 
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John. We shall place before the reader: (1) Dr. Wendt’s 
theory as to St. John’s Gospel, (2) the chief arguments by 
which he supports it, and (3) some criticisms of his views. 


I. 


(1) Dr. Wendt’s theory is that the Fourth Gospel is not 
entirely the work of the evangelist, but that he has made 
extensive use of a pre-existing source. He had also at his 
disposal the Synoptic Gospels, as well as certain traditions 
derived from elsewhere, some of them being of genuine 
apostolic origin. In using these materials, he has, by 
additions and alterations, adapted them to the object he 
had in view. He has, in fact, himself added a good deal, 
mostly in the narrative parts, to bring more clearly before 
the reader the attitude towards our Saviour and His work of 
the Christian circle in the midst of which He lived. 

We have been accustomed to look upon the Fourth 
Gospel as the direct composition of St. John the Apostle, 
and so the idea of its being a highly composite work seems 
strange. It must not, however, be forgotten that, if com- 
posed in this way, the Fourth Gospel would only be 
assimilated to the three synoptics. For, apart from the 
distinct statement of St. Luke that he has had recourse to. 
written sources, it is self-evident and recognised by all that 
certain sources were used by the three earlier evangelists, 
among them being a collection of discourses and detached 
sayings of our Lord, probably the /ogza of the apostle 
Matthew. 

(2) To what extent does this principal source figure in 
the Gospel? It may be said at once that it is almost 
entirely confined to the discourses, and that nearly all 
the words of our Lord recorded in the Fourth Gospel are 
taken from it. When the evangelist composed his work, 
there existed, according to Dr. Wendt, a collection of 
discourses of our Saviour delivered at Jerusalem, and 
having the prologue of the Gospel (i. 1-18)* prefixed to it 





* Including vv. 6-8 and 15. 
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as an introduction. This collection was freely used by the 
evangelist, the discourses being sometimes dislocated and 
introduced with new narrative setting composed by the 
evangelist. As to the extent of the source, it occupies a 
large proportion of chapters i.-xii., nearly all cc. Xili.-xvii., 
and a few verses in cc. xviii. and xix. 

(3) Who, then, according to Dr. Wendt is the author of 
the source? When we examine that part of the Gospel 
which is said to have come from the source, the writer 
seems to say that he has seen and come in contact with the 
Lord. ‘*We have seen his glory” (i. 14); ‘‘Of his ful- 
ness we have all received ;” and again, in the first Epistle of 
St. John, which seems to have had the same author as the 
source, ‘‘that which we have heard, that which we have 
seen with our eyes, that which we have beheld, and our 
hands have handled . . . declare we unto you also” 
(i. 1-3). Moreover, ‘‘if it is as spectator and auditor 
that the author of the source gives his account of the 
discourses and conversations of Jesus, we must seek him 
among the disciples who accompanied Jesus on His 
journeys, among His most intimate disciples, whom He 
took His last meal with in Jerusalem”’ (p. 211). 

Turning now to the evangelist, we find him speaking 
about ‘‘ one of the closest disciples of Jesus, but only in a 
mysterious, hinting fashion.” The eye-witness of xix. 35 
was the disciple who stood at the foot of the Cross, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, to whom He committed His 
mother. It is the same disciple to whom he elsewhere 
refers as being one of the two who first left the Baptist to 
follow Christ (i. 35-9); the disciple who reclined on his 
Master’s bosom at the Last Supper (xiii. 23-25) ; who out- 
ran Peter to the grave (xx. 2-8), etc. ‘‘ This,” says Dr. 
Wendt (p. 211), ‘‘ would be a very forced style of reference 
if the evangelist had known himself to be that disciple. _ It 
is a natural style if the disciple in question stood in a 
special relation, a closer relation than any other disciple of 
Jesus, to the Christian circle to which the evangelist and the 
original readers of his Gospel belonged.” According to 
ancient.tradition, this unnamed disciple is the Apostle 
John. It does not of course follow that that disciple was. 
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the author of the source, but since that author ‘‘ must be 
sought in the innermost circle of Jesus’ disciples, among 
His companions at the Last Supper”’ (p. 212), the identity 
of the disciple and the author must be allowed to be in the 
highest degree probable. | 

Nor is there any reason why we should deny the 
authorship of the source to St. John on account of its 
philosophical character. Indeed, Dr. Wendt maintains 
that philosophical knowledge is implied only in the 
prologue. ‘‘Philonist speculation on the Logos has 
exerted no perceptible influence on the remainder of those 
passages in the Fourth Gospel which we derive from the 
source” (p. 225). And even there it does not amount 
to very much (p. 228): ‘‘ The author of the source stood 
himself ata great mental distance from Philonist speculation, 
but finding that the identification and designation of Jesus 
Christ as the Logos xar’ é€0x;jv was current and cherished 
in a circle of Christian communities, he associated himself 
with it for that reason, in his prologue. He was able to 
adopt that identification, because in a certain sense he 
considered it perfectly true and self-evident. But he knew 
that it might be, and indeed was, interpreted in a perverted 
sense, foreign to the true Christian conception. He 
associated himself with it on purpose to set it in its right 
bearing.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that if John was a fisherman, 
Paul was a tent maker. We know not what powers these 
simple men called by our Lord may have possessed, nor 
what a powerful educational agent their intimate association 
with Christ must have proved. Certainly ‘‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved was not a spiritual cypher” (p. 221). 

(4) A large number of modern critics attribute little or no 
historical value to either the narrative or discourses of the 
Fourth Gospel. They take the Synoptic Gospels as the 
sole authority for our Saviour’s life. 

Thus the Abbé Loisy, justifying himself for not making 
use of that Gospel in writing about our Lord, says :*— 
‘*Si cette question ne me paraissait pas trés claire sur le 








* Autour d'un Petit Livre, p. 85. 
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le quatri¢éme évangile n’est' pas considéré comme un 
témoignage historique touchant la vie et l’enseignement du 
Sauveur.” And again he writes (p. 87): ‘‘ En effet, si le 
témoignage du quatri¢me évangile est historiquement 
recevable pour la vie de Jésus, il ne viendra pas compléter 
celui des synoptiques, il le corrigea de maniére a le 
détruire presque entiérement. Ce sont deux représenta- 
tions de la carriére et de l’enseignement du Christ entre 
lesquelles on est obligé de choisir.” In fact, M. Loisy 
clearly expresses his opinion of the Gospel, when he writes 
(p. 86) that the evangelist ‘‘avait congu et rédigé une 
interprétation théologique et mystique de l’évangile.”’ 

It is true that Dr. Wendt’s views will not commend 
themselves to the Catholic theologian. Far from it. Still, 
they compare favourably with such destructive views 
as these. 

In reference to the discourses, he writes (p. 206): 
‘When these discourses are once liberated from the 
construction which the fourth evangelist, by means of his 
narrative framework and scattered interpolations, has 
forced upon them, they must be taken unreservedly as 
utterances of the historic Jesus, such as the synoptic 
sources reveal Him. From this fact, however, we must 
conclude that they are derived from a sound tradition, from 
a real memory of the historic Jesus. The form in which 
they are cast belongs to the author of the source. But 
this will not support a decisive objection against the 
historicity of their essential contents. It would be a much 
greater marvel that a writer who had composed them 
artificially, apart from true historic recollection, should 
have kept them so free from treacherous signs of their 
unhistorical character, and inspired them so successfully 
with the spirit of the historic Jesus.”’ 

‘‘Our verdict,” he writes (p. 235), ‘fon the Gospel as a 
whole must run: 2¢ zs the sub-apostolic redaction of an 
apostolic tradition.’”’* In these words are to be found the 
key to the author’s view as to the historical value of the 


a. 
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* Probably written in the first quarter of the second century. 
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Gospel. What the evangelist derived from the source and 
from other apostolic traditions is to be relied on. So the 
discourses, the Johannine view as to the visits to Jerusalem, 
the date of the crucifixion, etc., are worthy of credit. On 
the other hand, what he conceives to be additions of the 
evangelist, as the account of the cure of the sick man 
at Bethesda (v. 1-16), the feeding of the multitude (vi. 1- 
13), the restoring sight to the man born blind (ix. 1 seg.), 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead (xi.), and such 
remarks as are made with a view to repelling doubts as to 
the higher knowledge of our Lord, in face of such facts as 
that he appeared to be deceived in Judas Iscariot (vi. 64, 
70, etc.), ‘‘ bear the stamp of the secondary tradition, and 
cannot be taken as true and credible” (p. 32). 

(5) But it may be objected, as destructive of all which 
has gone before as to the genesis of the Fourth Gospel, 
‘* How is this consistent with the well-known references to 
St. John’s Gospel in early Christian literature?” ‘* What 
about the references in the Johannine Epistles?” ‘* What 
of the Ignatian letters, and St. Justin Martyr?” 

That there are many close affinities between the Fourth 
Gospel and the First Epistle of St. John is undeniable ; as it 
is also that the second and third epistles range themselves 
with the first. Dr. Wendt, however, replies to this object- 
ion * by showing that, if the Epistles and the Gospel are 
studied together, it will be found that the affinities are 
confined to those parts of the Gospel which, upon 
independent grounds, are shown to have been taken from 
the source, and that there is no acquaintance manifested 
with the parts of St. John which are declared to be the 
direct composition of the evangelist, and no appeal to the 
miraculous element. In fact, that ‘‘the difference between 
the Gospel and Epistle is exactly that which subsists, in 
the Gospel itself, between the passages of discourse derived 
from the source, and the narrative passages of the 
evangelist” (p. 173). 

The same argument applies to St. Ignatius. For he, too, 
introduces several characteristic thoughts and expressions 








* Pp. 170-175. 
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from the Fourth Gospel in his letters—all taken from 
passages due to the source. As instances we adduce the 
following : 6 xvpios avev ro matpos ovdev érroincey * (Vii. 1 ; 
cf. Jo. v. 19): again :+ és eore avTov Aoyos (Vill. 2; cf. Jo. 
i. 1): and again :{ vdwp de (av cat Aadovv ev euoi (Vil. 2 ; 
cf. Jo. vii. 38); and lastly :t aprov Oeov OédAw, 6 éart capé 
Incov Xp., Tov éx o7épuatos AaBid, cai ropa OéX\w TO aiva 
avrou (vil. 3; cf. Jo. vi. 33, 35, etc.) 

The position of Justin Martyr is that of St. Ignatius. 
Dr. Wendt, however, brings forward three passages from 
his writings, which he thinks may possibly be said to show 
acquaintance with parts of the Fourth Gospel proper to 
the evangelist. One (Dial 69), rovs &« yeveris cai kata THYV 
cTapKka Tnpous Kai xwAous tacato, has a slight affinity with Jo. 
ix. I (kat rwapaywv cidev avOpwrov tudAXov é€x yeveris). The 
resemblance is little indeed. Besides, Dr. Wendt is not 
clear that ix., 1 does not belong to the source. The second 
passage is a translation of Zacharias xii. 10, which, in 
common with the evangelist, St. Justin translates 6Wovra: 
ets Ov e€exevtnoay, a version differing from the Septuagint. 
But probably this was the Greek translation in current use. 
Perhaps more weight attaches to the third passage (Dial. 
88) ovK efut 6 xpirros, GANG dwvn BowvTos, OU OvK Eiui (Kavos TE 
iToonuata Bacraca. This sentence is said to show a 
knowledge of the evangelist’s words in i. 20, 23, 27. But 
may it not also be based on Matt. ili. 11? At any rate, 
Dr. Wendt is of opinion that it is not enough, taken in 
conjunction with the evidence on the other side, to show 
that St. Justin was acquainted with our Fourth Gospel. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact that these 
writers seem to show a knowledge only of the discourses in 
St. John is to be found in the character of their writings, 
which naturally drew more largely upon that part of the 
Gospel which set forth our Saviour’s teaching. Still, Dr. 
Wendt seems to have surmounted the difficulty, which their 
apparent witness to the existence of the Fourth Gospel 
in their time naturally presented to his theory. His reply 
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is, that their witness is to a collection of discourses of our 
Lord, drawn up by the Apostle John, and used as the 
principal source of the Fourth Gospel. 


I]. 


Although a large number of critics, who deny the 
apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel, do not admit the 
presence of anything of historical value in it which is not 
to be found in the synoptics, still there are men of weight 
who hold that an older non-synoptic tradition has been 
made use of in the composition of it. Thus Harnack 
reaches the conclusion* that, ‘fin some way or another, 
John—the son of Zebedee—though not the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, stands behind it.”” So H. Holtzmann is 
of opinion that ‘‘a certain ‘Johannine’ cycle of ideas, 
which can be recognised in the oldest sub-apostolic 
literature, is not to be explained as first due to the use of the 
Fourth Gospel, but rather formed the soil in which our 
Gospel grew.” Whilst E. von der Goltz endeavours to 
establish much the same view from the epistles of St. 
Ignatius, and concludes: +— ‘‘ Besides Hellenistic and 
legendary elements, the Gospel contains a unique and 
precious tradition of the earliest Christian thought, genuine 
words of the Lord and historic reminiscences, which must 
go directly back to the Apostle John.”’ 

Approaching the Gospel from the same point of view, 
but working out a more definite hypothesis, Dr. Wendt 
endeavours to show that the evangelist has used—almost 
exclusively in the discourses—a previously existing source, 
and that the Apostle John is the author of this source. 
We propose now to set before the reader as briefly as 
possible the chief arguments by which Dr. Wendt seeks to 
establish the presence of a source in the Gospel. We can- 
not attempt to enter upon a discussion as to the authorship 
of the source, its extent, the credibility of the additions of 
the evangelist, or any such questions, but must confine 





* Chronologie der altchristl. Literatur, i. p. 677. 
+t fenatius von Antiochien als Christ und Theologe, p. 177. 
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ourselves entirely to such arguments as go to prove that 
the writer of the Gospel made use of a pre-existing source. 

‘‘The indications that a written source was made use of,”’ 
writes Dr. Wendt (p. 53), ‘fin the Fourth Gospel, group 
themselves into two classes. In the first place, there are 
certain strange differences between the attitude of the 
evangelist and the thoughts in the discourses of Jesus 
which he records, differences such as would be incon- 
ceivable if the evangelist had been the independent author 
of those discourses. In the second place, thereis, in many 
cases, a curious discrepancy between the discourses and 
their narrative framework. At times the discourses pre- 
suppose a different historical situation from that which is 
indicated in the narrative framework; at other times, 
passages of discourse, whose internal connection shows 
them to form one context, suffer disruption by the insertion 
of narrative passages.”’ 

(1) We proceed first to show the difference which Dr. 
Wendt conceives to exist between the attitude of the evan- 
gelist and the thoughts of the discourses. 

In the 20th chapter of St. John occur the words :— 
‘* Many other signs (onueta) also did Jesus in the sight of 
his disciples, which are not written in this book. But 
these are written that you may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
you may have life in his name” (vv. 30, 31). This passage 
illustrates the attitude which the evangelist assumes, in the 
narrative portions of the Gospel, towards the signs (onue‘a) 
of our Saviour. Special importance is attributed to them. 
‘‘It is by pointing to them that the evangelist answers the 
problem with what credentials Jesus supported his claim to 
divine Lordship and to being the Son of God” (p. 58). 

‘*Is this problem, then, not raised in the discourses? It 
is, in fact, continually raised, but it receives a different 
answer” (p. 58). Thus, in chapter vi., which tells of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, and afterwards gives 
the discourse of our Lord about the bread from Heaven, the 
people ask for a sign, like Moses’ miracle of the manna. 
Had our Saviour attached special importance to such signs 
we should have expected a favourable response, or, at any 
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rate, a reference to the miracle of the feeding but recently 
performed, and to the many other signs of which the 
evangelist tells as having previously been wrought. But 
no: **the sign for which they ask is refused, not because 
Jesus has already done signs enough, but because He Him- 
self, with His words of spirit and life, is a divine gift of so 
high a kind as to need no miraculous credentials” (p. 59).* 

Again, several times in the discourses, our Lord appeals 
to his ‘‘ works” (€pya) to accredit hisclaims. In chapter v. 
he repudiates the witness of men, even that of the Baptist 
to Himself.t He has a greater witness (v. 36): ‘‘ The 
works which the Father has given me to accomplish, the 
very works that I do, bear witness to me that the Father 
hath sent me.” So, when the Jews are about to stone Him 
(x. 30), He asks: ‘‘ Many good works (cada épya) have I 
shown you from the Father; for which of those works do you 
stoneme? .. . If Ido not the works of my Father, believe 
me not; but if I dothem, though ye believe me not, believe 
the works; that ye may know and understand that the Father 
is in me, and I inthe Father.”’ So, in many other passages. 
Now it is natural at first sight to take these ‘‘ works” to be 
synonymous with ‘‘signs”’ (onueia), *‘ nor can there be any 
doubt,” writes Dr. Wendt (p. 60), ‘‘that the evangelist 
himself understood the expression in this sense.” More- 
over, it is clear that the term épya will bear that meaning, 
though it also may have a more general signification. 
And it is strange if épya and onueiu are Synonymous terms, 
that one is always used by the evangelist, the other in the 
discourses. 

What, then, does the term ‘‘ work,” or as it sometimes 
occurs ‘‘ works,” mean? Dr. Wendt finds no lack of clear 
indications in the discourses how the question should be 
answered : as, for instance, when (xiv. 10) our Lord says 
to Philip: ‘‘ Believest thou not that I am in the Father 
and the Fatherin me? The words that I say unto you, I 
speak not from myself; but the Father abiding in me doeth 
his works. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me; or else believe me for the very works’ sake.”’ 





* Cf. the discourse, vi. 27, seg. 
t v. 34. Cf Wendt, p. 60. 
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Here our Lord seems to base His claim to union with His 
Father on His words (of spirit and life), and almost to 
make them synonymous with His works. Again, contrast 
xv. 22, ‘‘If I had not come and spoken with them, they had 
not had sin,” with xv. 24, ‘‘If I had not done among 
them the works that none other did, they had not had sin.” 
There you have a similar approximation of the meaning 
of ‘‘ words” and ‘‘ works.” In fact, Dr. Wendt maintains 
that ‘‘it is by no means true that by the works, His 
miracles alone, or even chiefly, are meant. It is rather 
His ministry as a whole that is thought of, and chiefly His 
work of teaching, which, derived from divine revelation, 
avails unto eternal life, and to which all else which He 
does is indirectly subservient” (p. 64). 

From this difference of standpoint between the evangelist 
and the discourses of our Lord, Dr. Wendt concludes that 
the discourses must have been incorporated in the Gospel 
from an independent source. For if the evangelist had 
himself written them down from memory, or if they were 
free compositions of a sub-apostolic author, the narrative, 
being from the same hand, would not have been written 
from so different a standpoint. 

(2) As a further argument to show the difference between 
the attitude of the evangelist and the thought of the dis- 
courses, Dr. Wendt adduces four utterances of our Lord, 
to which are appended explanatory comments of the evan- 
gelist, which are really mis-interpretations of the sayings 
in question. 

After the cleansing of the temple, the Jews ask our 
Lord ‘‘what sign dost thou show us, seeing that thou 
dost these things?” Our Lord replies: ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three daysI will raise itup.” The evangelist 
explains, ‘‘ He spoke of the temple of his body” (ii. 21). 
Dr. Wendt, however, says that this is not the true meaning 
of the words. The spectators understood our Lord to 
refer to the material temple before him (v. 20); and the 
word used for ‘‘ 1 will raise up” (€yepw), being active and 
transitive, refers not to Christ’s resurrection, but to the 
temple. Our Lord really meant: ‘‘ This Temple of Jeru- 
salem, which ought to be the place of the true worship of 
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God, may be destroyed by the hierarchs, as by its degrada- 
tion to a house of merchandise, which they permit and 
encourage, it is indeed being destroyed; but Jesus, in 
the shortest space of time (cf Hos. vi. 2), will raise in 
renovated state that worship which they have abased” 
(p. 67). 

Again, in vil. 27, seg., we read: ‘‘If any man thirst let 
him come unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, 
as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.” The evangelist explains (v. 39): ‘* But 
this spoke he of the Spirit which they that believed on 
him were to receive; for the Spirit was not yet, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” Dr. Wendt regards this. 
explanation as erroneous, and says (p. 68), ‘‘the spirit 
which those who believe the teaching of Jesus receive,. 
does not become effective for the first time after He is. 
glorified, but operates now, during His life-time, in His. 
disciples.” 

Another case is to be found in xii. 32. Here our Saviour 
says: ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself.”” ‘‘ This he said,” writes the evan-. 
gelist (v. 33), ‘‘signifying by what manner of death he 
should die” (cf xviii. 32). Dr. Wendt thinks that the 
incorrectness of the interpretation is shown both by the use 
of the word tWotcOa (to be raised up), and of the phrase 
ex THs yns- ‘* Jesus cannot,” he says (p. 69), ‘‘have used 
the expression vyovcOa of the external manner of His. 
death, but only of His heavenly exaltation, through His. 
death, in a sense which accords with the term previously 
(v. 28) used, dofalerOa.” | 

Finally, the words, ‘‘ While I was with them I kept them 
in thy name, which thou hast given me: and guarded 
them, and not one of them perished” (xvii. 12), are inter-. 
preted by the evangelist (xviii. 9), when our Lord requests 
the officers of the high-priest to let His disciples go away. 
Our Lord did so, he says, ‘‘that the word might be fulfilled 
which he spake, of these whom thou hast given me I have 
lost not one.” Dr. Wendt explains, that while the evan- 
gelist takes the expression ‘‘to perish” in the sense of 
earthly trouble and death, in the original context it referred 
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to a ‘‘ lapse from the revelation of salvation, of which God 
has made Jesus the bearer” (p. 70). 

Of these four interpretations, Dr. Wendt says that the 
evangelist ‘‘does not even give the prophetic reference of 
the word to future phenomena as a secondary sense, but 
proffers it as the sole true meaning” (p. 71); and again: 
‘‘ What lies before us, in fact, is not an intentional am- 
biguity, but a mztsunderstanding of the original sense.” 
The conclusion is that the evangelist cannot have been the 
author of the sayings, either as having written them down 
from memory or freely composed them. He must have 
taken them from a source. 

(3) A further indication of the use of a source appears in 
the destruction of the original references and contexts of 
the discourses in the Gospel. Dr. Wendt brings forward a 
considerable number of such cases, but we can deal only 
with two as examples. 

In chapter v.,* there is a long discourse of our Lord, 
occasioned by the accusation of the Jews that he had 
broken the Sabbath. Later on, in vii. 19-24, our Lord 
refers once more to this charge of Sabbath-breaking. 
Now, if one examines the introductory notice of the chap- 
ter (vv. 1-16), it will be seen that what our Lord did was to 
heal by a word the sick man at the Pool of Bethesda, and 
then to command him to take up his bed and walk. If, 
again, the accusation of the Jews be studied, it will be found 
to be levelled, not at the word of our Saviour by which the 
sick man was healed, nor yet at the miraculous healing 
itself, but at the command given to the sick man to carry 
his bed on the Sabbath day. On the other hand, if our 
Saviour’s words are examined, they will be found to 
embody a defence, not of carrying a burden on the 
Sabbath, but of healing the sick on that day (cf. vii. 23). 
Our Lord assigns to this work of charity the force of a 
labourer (€pyaferOa:, v. 17), and appeals to the example of 
His Father, Who, notwithstanding His rest after the work of 
creation—the prototype of our Sabbath—still works (v. 17). 
He argues (vii. 22, etc.) that if circumcision may be 








* Cf. pp. 73-75. 
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performed on the Sabbath, how much more may a man 
be healed on that day? 

What explanation, then, is to be given of this apparent 
discrepancy between the narrative introduction and the 
discourse of our Lord in chapter v.? Dr. Wendt is of 
opinion that the source which the evangelist used merely 
stated that ‘‘the sick man received from Jesus some 
practical help, directed towards his healing, on the Sabbath 
day” (p. 74). At this profanation of the Sabbath the Jews 
were astonished (@avuaéere, Vv. 20; vii. 21). ‘*‘ How the 
evangelist came to alter his source is obvious. The sub- 
apostolic generation did not understand that Jesus in His 
healings had made use of any active gesture or deed, such 
as we learn from Mark vii. 33, and viii. 23-25, that He did 
employ. They thought it self-evident that He wrought His 
healings by a mere word of command” (p. 75). So the 
evangelist altered the source, and made our Saviour merely 
command the sick man to rise. But after this change, it 
became incomprehensible why the Jews should have taken 
offence at the healing on the Sabbath. To supply a 
motive for such a feeling, ‘‘the evangelist assumed that 
Jesus had combined His word of healing with the same 
command, ‘take up thy bed and walk,’ which He used in 
the healing of the paralytic, recorded by the other evan- 
gelists”’ (p. 75). 

The second example we adduce is the dislocation of the 
farewell discourse of our Lord to His disciples, recorded in 
cc. xili.-xvi. of the Gospel. 

The form of the concluding part of c. xiv. gives one the 
idea that there the discourse ought toend. The final verse 
(v. 31) runs:—‘‘ Arise, let us go hence.” Moreover, the 
whole paragraph (vv. 25-31) seems to be a peroration, yet 
with xv. 1, the discourse continues without any transi- 
tional phrase. 

Again, in xvi. 5, our Lord says to His disciples, ‘‘ Now 
I go unto him that sent me; and none of you asketh me: 
Whither goest thou?” In an earlier passage, however, 
Peter has asked the very question : ‘‘ Whither goest thou” 
(xiii. 36). Such a disregard of what has gone before is 
not natural. 
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These two cases seem to point to some displacement in the 
original order of the farewell discourse. But by making a 
slight change, the discrepancies vanish. In chapter xiii. 
there is a breach in the continuity of the discourse, owing 
to the insertion by the evangelist of a passage (vv. 21-30) 
relating to Judas Iscariot. No words, however, have 
dropped out here, for clearly vv. 31-35 belong to the 
exhortation to mutual charity, delivered by our Saviour in 
connection with the washing of feet (vv. 13-20). 

But if cc. xv. and xvi. be inserted after xiii. 35, the 
continuity of the discourse is perfect, the remark of our 
Saviour: ‘‘ None of you asketh me, Whither goest thou ?”’ 
comes before Peter’s question to that effect, and the dis- 
course has its natural ending (xiv. 31) with the words: 
‘** Arise, let us go hence.”’ 

Then, too, the context will run more smoothly. In the 
present arrangement, the question of Peter (xiii. 36) seems 
out of place after the words ‘‘in this shall all men know 
that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another.” 
According to the new order, the figure of the vine naturally 
follows that verse. 

How, then, is the displacement to be accounted for? Dr. 
Wendt thinks that the evangelist, who did not use a written 
copy of the source, took the words of our Lord (xiii. 33) 
‘‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come,” as the occasion for the 
insertion of Peter’s question (xiii. 36): ‘‘ Whither goest 
thou?” Recognising, however, that vv. 34, 35 belonged to 
what went before, he made the insertion only after that 
verse, and then continued the discourse as he found it in 
the source, to the words, ‘‘Arise, let us go hence” (xiv. 31). 
After that he introduced chapters xv. and xvi., which com- 
mence with what seemed to him a new subject, the figure of 
the vine. 


IIf. 


In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to place 
before the reader some of the strongest and most character- 
istic arguments by which Dr. Wendt supports his source- 
hypothesis. We proceed now to submit some criticisms 
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of his position; and in order that they may be more 
intelligible, we shall confine them to such of Dr. Wendt’s 
arguments as have been already adduced. 

(1) Dr. Wendt admits (p. 54) that it is ‘‘ unanimously 
emphasised by the defenders both of the conservative and 
the critical position, that the Fourth Gospel exhibits a 
unitary completeness, a formal and material homogeneity 
in all its constituents, and that the discourses and narrative 
episodes in it are indissolubly interconnected.” D. F. 
Strauss, too, expresses the opinion that ‘‘this Gospel is 
itself the seamless tunic of which it tells us, for which men 
may cast lots, but which they cannot rend.’’* 

These quotations do not settle, in a sense adverse to Dr. 
Wendt, the question of the source-hypothesis; but they 
show clearly that, if there is a difference in the Fourth 
Gospel between the attitude of the evangelist and the 
thoughts of the discourses, it must be a subtleone. Hence, 
in endeavouring to establish the existence of such a 
difference, there is need of scrupulous exactness and the 
avoidance of exaggeration. Dr. Wendt has a tendency to 
overstate his case. 

Dealing with the situation in chapter vi., mentioned 
above, when the people ask for a sign (v. 36), Dr. Wendt 
twice says:—‘‘A sign is refused.” If this were so, his 
argument would be strengthened, because the difference 
between the attitude of our Lord and the evangelist would 
be made more striking. But our Lord does zo¢ refuse. 
He is not recorded to have wrought a sign. That is all 
that can be said. 

Again, in chapter v., where he emphasises his union 
with His Father and the testimony of the Father to Him, 
our Lord says: ‘‘John bore testimony to the truth” 
(v. 33); ‘‘ I receive not testimony from man” (v. 34); and 
‘‘T have a greater testimony than that of John” (36). Dr. 
Wendt’s comment on this passage is (p. 60): ‘He 
repudiates the witness of men, even that of the Baptist, to 
Himself.” Dr. Wendt holds that the evangelist attaches 
great importance to the witness of the Baptist (p. 14). 
His hypothesis would therefore be much advanced, if it 





* Ulrich von Hutten, iii., 1860, Vorrede p. xliv. 
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could be shown that Christ repudiated that witness. But 
does not the word ‘‘ repudiates” overstate the case here? 
Can we deduce more from the passage than that our Lord 
attached far more importance to the witness of His Father 
than to that of John? 

One more instance. In connection with the healing of 
the sick man (chap. v.), Dr. Wendt writes (p. 75): ‘‘ The 
sub-apostolic generation did not understand that Jesus in 
His healings had made use of any active gesture or deed. 

They thought it self-evident that He wrought His 
healings by a mere word of command.” It is upon this 
theory that Dr. Wendt undertakes to show how the evan- 
gelist altered the source in chapter v. But how is this 
theory to be reconciled with the (according to Dr. Wendt) 
sub-apostolic account of the restoring sight to the blind 
man? (chap. ix.) ‘* He spat on the ground and made clay 
of spittle and spread the clay on his eyes,” etc.; or with the 
raising of Lazarus to life (c xi.), when He groaned and 
prayed and cried with a loud voice ? 

These examples seem to show that Dr. Wendt has a 
tendency unconsciously to exaggerate in favour of his 
theory ; and the same tendency seems to run through the 
whole of his first argument from the difference between the 
attitude of the evangelist and the thoughts of the discourses. 
There is no reason to deny that the attitude of the evan- 
gelist and of our Saviour in His discourses may not have 
been quite the same. Our Saviour, conscious of His 
union with the Father and the divine efficacy of His words 
and deeds (including miracles), may well have appealed to 
all this, most of all-to His teaching, and expected men to 
come and follow him ; He may well too have felt that if 
they did not do so, it was because of their pride and 
obstinacy, and because of their want of sincerity. The 
evangelist, on the other hand, writing at least 60 or 70 
years after the crucifixion, even though feeling fully 
himself the beauty and life-giving power of Christ’s words, 
may have realized that, to convert men now that the magic 
personality and living voice of the Master were no more 
among men, he must be able to point to the miraculous 
deeds of our Lord, as proofs of His divine origin ; and so 
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too, he may have felt it best to give more prominence to 
the miraculous element in the deeds (épya) referred to in 
the discourses than our Lord Himself did. This implies a 
difference of attitude between the evangelist and the thoughts 
of the discourses ; but we see no reason for further admitting 
the irreconcilable divergence between the two, which Dr. 
Wendt claims to have proved. 

(2) Dr. Wendt is of opinion that the argument based 
upon the misinterpretation of the four utterances of our 
Lord considered above, ‘‘ constrains us” (p. 66) to adopt the 
source hypothesis. The argument seems to us singularly 
inconclusive and inapposite. 

How does Dr. Wendt explain these interpretations? ‘ If 
we assume,” he says (p. 70), ‘‘that the apostle John wrote 
the whole Gospel, we can distinguish between the original 
sense of the words on the lips of Jesus and the meanings 
given to them by the apostle who records them. But this 
explanation is not satisfactory ; for it can hardly be thought 
that while the memory of the apostle retained intact, in 
proper order, the words of Jesus’ discourses, so that their 
original sense is clearly apparent, he should, nevertheless, 
have mistaken that original sense. Hedoes not even give 
the prophetic reference of the word to future phenomena 
as a secondary sense, but proffers it as the sole true 
meaning. . . . What lies before us, in fact, is not an 
intentional ambiguity, but a mzsunderstanding of the 
original sense.” 

Dr. Wendt’s argument in regard to these four sayings 
of Christ seems to us quite inapposite. For, granting for 
the sake of argument that the sayings in question are 
wrongly interpreted, this would not show that St. John 
had not recorded them from memory and added the com- 
ments. It requires more proof than Dr. Wendt’s assertion 
that the comments in question profess to be giving more 
than a secondary sense; and what can be more natural 
than to suppose that the disciples cherished and meditated 
on the words of the Master, and that, believing as they 
did in his resurrection and divinity, they should, as years 
went by, have found deeper meanings and references of 
a prophetic character in his words ? 
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That, however, the interpretations are based on ‘‘a 
misunderstanding of the original sense”’ is quite incredible. 
Take the saying: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will build it up.” Remember that the Gospel is com- 
posed with considerable skill,* and that the evangelist 
possessed, even though his language be not classical, a good 
knowledge of Greek. Now, if Dr. Wendt’s view be right, not 
only does the evangelist ignore the fact that the natural 
object of the active verb éyepw is the material temple, but 
also that the auditors understood our Lord to refer to the 
building before him, and that he did nothing to correct this 
idea. Indeed, from v. 22, it is clear that it was only after 
the resurrection that the disciples perceived that our Lord’s. 
words contained a deeper prophetical sense. 

We shall take only one more of the four sayings (xii. 
32-33). ‘*And I, if I be lifted up (vWw6e) from the earth, 
will draw all men to myself. This, he said, signifying by 
what manner of death he should die.” ‘‘ Jesus cannot 
have used the expression vWovc8a of the external manner 
of His death” (p. 69), says Dr. Wendt. He certainly did 
not use it at all, for He spoke in Syro-Chaldaic ; but we are 
quite prepared to agree with Dr. Wendt that the word He 
did use, in its direct and obvious sense, referred to the 
glorification of Christ. We differ from him, however, in 
holding that the evangelist was quite aware of that fact. It 
was after the crucifixion that the apostle realized the full 
significance of the words. As A. Loisy writest of the 
double reference of the words to Christ's glorification and 
crucifixion :—‘‘ Les deux sens se lient étroitement l’un a 
l’autre, ils s’accusent tous les deux dans le discours, |’un 
étant le symbole,{ réel et vrai, de l’autre.s L’évangéliste 
insiste sur le premier, parce que le lecteur pourrait ne 
songer qu’au second. La prophétie devient ainsi plus 
précise, et la signification de la mort du Christ dans 
l’économie du salut est mieux indiquée.”’ 

(3) We are somewhat more in agreement with Dr, 





* Especially if Dr. Wendt’s theory is correct. 
+ Le Quatriéme Evangile, p. 692. 

+ The Crucifixion. 

§ The Glorification. 
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Wendt’s argument from the disturbance of the original 
references and context, though here, too, he seems to 
us to go far beyond what the facts warrant. No doubt 
the case he makes out for the alteration of the source by 
the evangelist in chapter v.* is plausible, but it will 
not bear closer scrutiny. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Wendt contends that, 
whilst the Jews upbraid our Lord with having incited 
the sick man to carry his bed on the Sabbath, He defends 
Himself as if the charge were one of healing on that day. 
Hence Dr. Wendt concludes that originally the narrative 
contained nothing about the order to the sick man to 
carry his bed, and that the older source gave an account, 
not of a cure by a mere word, but of some practical 
assistance rendered by our Lord to the sick man. 

If, however, we examine the passage, we shall find 
that the Jews do indeed attack our Lord on account of 
tlis command to the sick man tocarry his bed (v. 16). 
But, in His reply, our Lord does not, as Dr. Wendt 
imagines, defend Himself as if the charge were some- 
thing different. He merely says (v. 18): ‘‘My Father 
worketh until now, and I work,” which seems to be a 
defence of His right to labour on the Sabbath. The 
Jews are then still more indignant because ‘‘he said that 
God was his Father, and made himself equal to God” 
(v. 18), and they ‘‘sought the more to kill him.” Then 
our Saviour commences a long discourse, in which, in 
other words, He repeats the principle enunciated in v. 
18, and then passes on to say that, with His Father’s 
help, He will not only cure the sick, but raise the dead 
to life. In all this there does not seem to be anything 
to bear out Dr. Wendt’s theory. But then he says that 
chapter vii. 19-24 belongs to this context, and that there our 
Lord defends His labour on the Sabbath, because the 
healing of the sick is a good work. No! chapter vii. 19-24, 
though it refers to the miracle of chapter v., does not 
belong to this context. If it did, v. 20—‘‘Why seek 
ye to kill me? The multitude answered, and said: Thou 


aff... 
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hast a devil; who seeketh to kill thee?’—would be 
quite inexplicable. For if the words of v., 18, ‘‘ they 
sought the more to kill him,” refer to the occasion of 
the cure, and the words of vii. 19-20 were spoken at 
that time, how could the Jews have answered as they 
do in vii. 20? If the words of v. 18 do not refer to 
that occasion, how can the words of our Lord in vii. 
20 be explained, if spoken on the occasion of the cure? 

No! In vii. 19-24, our Saviour, speaking on a later 
occasion of the cure at the Pool of Bethesda, directs His 
attention chiefly to the miraculous healing itself, because 
He felt that it was that which was at the bottom of the rage 
and envy of the Jews. Or as M. Loisy says * :—‘‘ II n’est 
plus question maintenant que de la guérison, ou plutot 
toute l’affaire du paralytique se confond dans la perspective 
en une seule ceuvre ot domine toute naturellement l’idée 
de la guérison.” 

The inversion of order in the discourses to which he calls 
attention seems to be the strongest part of Dr. Wendt’s 
case, though he does not seem to have made out the 
connection between chapter v. and vii. 19-24, still there is 
a great dea! to be said in favour of the re-arrangement of 
the farewell discourse (xili.-xvi.), and also much to prove 
the displacement of certain passages in chapters vii., viii., 
and xii. Does not this phenomenon go to prove the use of 
a pre-existing source by the writer of the Gospel? If the 
evangelist had written down the discourses directly in the 
Gospel from memory, or if some sub-apostolic writer had 
freely composed them, as many modern critics suggest, 
can we imagine a dislocation of this kind? 

Nor does there seem to be any theological objection to 
admitting the possibility of such displacements. Indeed, 
we have Father Knabenbauer writing as follows of St. 
Matthew : +—‘‘ It is not at variance with the practice of the 
evangelist to arrange himself the order of the events he 
relates. So in chaps. viii. and ix. he introduces Christ 
as working many miracles together, which did not really 
occur in the same order or at the same time; so you have 





*Le Quatriéme Evangile, p. 503- 
t Comment. in Matt., vol.i, p. 171. 
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in chap. x. a discourse in which are embraced the first 
special and final general mission of the apostles ; and so 
in chap. xiii. you have a collection of seven parables 
which have this only in common—that they illustrate the 
rise, propagation, the course and value of the Messianic 
kingdom, but which were not published by our Lord at 
one time or in one place.” 

Finally, we may distinguish between such outlying 
conclusions of Dr. Wendt as the unhistorical character of 
some of the narrative of St. John, the inconsistencies 
between the evangelist and the discourses, and his 
misinterpretations of certain sayings of Christ, and the 
main hypothesis—the use of a source in the composition of 
the Gospel. He has brought together a good deal of 
evidence in favour of this theory ; in favour of the view 
that what we know to be the case in regard to the 
historical books of the Old Testament, and to the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles in the New is the 
case also in regard to St. John. Whether the theory will 
commend itself to the Catholic theologian we do not know ; 
for it would seem to imply that the redactor of the Gospel 
in its present form was a disciple of St. John. At any 
rate, when so many not only deny the apostolic authorship, 
but the historical value of the Fourth Gospel, it is 
satisfactory to find a critic of high standing who maintains 
that the Gospel is based upon a source written by the 
apostle John, that it contains the genuine discourses of 
our Lord, and that a large proportion of the narrative is 
based on apostolic tradition and thoroughly trustworthy. 


J]. A. HOwL_LETT. 











Art. VIL.—THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLE- 
MENT OF IRELAND. 


‘‘ The Cromwellian Settlement is the foundation of that deep 
and lasting division between the proprietary and the tenants 
which is the chief cause of the political and social evils of 
Ireland.” —LEcky. 


HERE was profound indignation in England when the 
news arrived of the rebellion of 1641. Up to that 
date religious toleration had made little progress, either in 


Catholic or Protestant countries, and it did seem hard for 
English Protestants that these Irish Papists, belonging 
to a despised race and professing a hated creed, should be 
allowed to live and possess lands where England was 
supreme; but that they should attack Protestants, rob 
them of their property, drive them from their homes, and 
murder them by thousands, this surely was not to be borne. 
Filled with pity for their persecuted co-religionists and 
with rage against the hated Papists, there were some 
Englishmen who wished even to anticipate the efforts of 
the government in putting down the rebellion, and they 
petitioned Parliament, offering to raise, and equip, and 
maintain a force, provided they received lands in Ireland, 
which were to be forfeited by those who rebelled. The 
offer was gratefully accepted ; subscriptions were invited ; 
a committee of both Houses of Parliament was appointed 
for Irish affairs ; special treasurers were named to receive, 
and special commissioners to superintend the spending of 
the money; and not only English but Dutch Protestants 
were invited to subscribe and receive in payment a share 
of those forfeited lands. On other subsequent occasions 
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these favourable terms were renewed, and in addition to 
lands the cities of Limerick, Waterford, Wexford, and 
Galway were offered for sale.* And to quicken the zeal of 
intending subscribers, they were told that they would be 
doing a work acceptable to God: they would help to 
spread the Gospel and destroy the kingdom of Antichrist ; 
they would be serving their own country; they would 
make Ireland English and Protestant. They were pro- 
mised that the division of the forfeited lands would be 
impartial ; they were reminded that such lands would be 
a convenient provision for younger sons who had no lands 
to get at home, and that whoever subscribed was making a 
good investment of his money. It was represented that 
the ‘safety of England itself was in danger. In Parliament 
it was said that the poor Irish Protestants were ruined ; the 
English soldiers were compelled from starvation to eat 
their horses; and if the Irish Catholics succeeded, they 
would not only destroy Protestantism in Ireland, but root 
out all Protestants from the Christian world.+ 

These exaggerated statements produced the effect in- 
tended. Piety, pity, hatred, zeal for religion, pride of 
race, hope of gain, all in greater or less degree operated on 
the minds of Englishmen; the appeal made met with a 
not ungenerous response; and in all a sum of £336,000 
was subscribed. Some was subscribed to ratse an army ; 
a smaller amount was given to maintain a sea force, which 
was to blockade the Irish coasts, and thus prevent help 
coming from abroad. It may be noted that a large num- 
ber of subscribers were from London and its neighbour- 
hood, moved perhaps by the speeches made in Parliament, 
and the reports circulated in London. From the Western 
counties, many subscribers also came who, no doubt, had 
seen the refugees from Ireland at their ports, and had 
listened with pity and rage to the story of their sufferings 
and their wrongs. But many other parts of England were 
represented on the subscribers’ list; and so were all 
classes; and side by side with lords and baronets and 





* Mahafty’s Calendar of S. Papers, (Adventurers), preface, 
+ Twelve Arguments to Promote the Work. Pamphlet, reprinted by Traynor, 
Dublin. 
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knights, and members of Parliament, and ministers of 
religion, were physicians and clerks, and drapers and 
grocers, and scriveners, and in many cases blacksmiths, 
and tailors, and weavers, and bakers, and skinners, and 
cooks.* The amount given varied. Oliver Cromwell 
gave 4300 for the army, and a like amount to equip a sea 
force; and his female servant gave £200. Many members 
of Parliament gave 41,000; the City of London gave 
£10,000; widows came with £20 and £10: some gave so 
small a sum as one shilling.t Some promised more 
generously than they gave, and we find that while 
‘*Richard Wade of London, Carpenter,” generously pro- 
mised the largest individual sum, viz., £6,100, he was 
content with giving the more modest sum of £100. One 
man gave partly in plate and partly in money, another 
furnished clothes for the army, another iron and nails, 
another dried fish, and another ninety dozen of shirts; 
an apothecary gave syrups and cordials and ointments 
and oils and ‘‘twelve simples in Latin with contractions ;”’ 
while a widow at Bandonbridge claimed that she had 
contributed a lantern and a grindstone.t Those who 
subscribed were called Adventurers, as they adventured 
their money or goods on Irish land. 

Their hope was that the war would soon be over, and one 
of them, by name Bernard, assured his friend Farmer that 
the war would not last long, strongly advised him to advance 
some money, and told him he could not lay it out more 
profitably.§ These hopes were not realised. In the civil 
war which soon followed and which divided England into 
two hostile camps, the land forces raised by the Adventurers’ 
money—5,000 foot and 500 horse—was compelled, instead 
of proceeding to Ireland, to remain in England, and they 
fought on the Parliamentary side at Edgehill. The sea 
force, commanded by Lord Forbes, did nothing but hover 
round Kinsale, and then, proceeding to Galway, robbed 
and plundered the town, desecrated the churches, and dug 





* Prendergast’s Cromwellian Setilement of Ireland.—List of Adventurers 


Pp. 403. 
+ Mahaffy’s Calendar, pp. 251-2. 
+ Mahaffy’s Calendar, pp. 295, 372-4- 
§ Lbidem, p. 310. 
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up and burned the bones of the dead.* It was not until ten 
years had elapsed that the end of the war wasin sight. But 
when Galway surrendered and the Leinster forces had laid 
down their arms further resistance was seen to be hopeless; 
the Parliament had indeed triumphed, and it was ordered, 
in April, 1852, that the Adventurers’ claims be taken into 
consideration, and also the claims of those officers and 
soldiers who had fought in Ireland and had not been paid, 
and were now to be disbanded.t The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose gave in their report in the 
following month, and recommended that the Adventurers 
should get the forfeited lands in Munster and Leinster. The 
condition, however, was imposed that these lands should be 
planted within three years with Protestants ‘‘of any nation 
but Irish.” The Adventurers saw no reason for this 
urgency and objected that the war was not over, that the 
country was over-run with outlaws, that labour was scarce, 
and that it was hard to get suitable tenants in England.§ 
Some of those objections disappeared with time; within the 
next few months there were more surrenders of garrisons 
and further laying down of arms, and in August the English 
Parliament passed an Act for the settling of Ireland. 

The spirit of this enactment was harsher and much less 
merciful than the Articles of Kilkenny under which so many 
laid down theirarms. By these Articles a hope was held 
out that, except those who were guilty of murder or robbery 
in the first year of the war, all persons having real estate 
should be left such portion as would comfortably maintain 
them, or would comfortably maintain their families, if they 
themselves should choose to go beyond the sea.|| The Act 
of Parliament in August, indeed, declared that it was not 
intended to extirpate the whole nation, and that husband- 
men, ploughmen, labourers, artificers, and those having 
personal estate less than 410 in value were to get pardon 
for life andestate. But neither for estate nor life was pardon 
extended to those who aided or promoted the rebellion in the 





* Prendergast, pp. 74-5. Hardiman’s His/fory of Galway, pp. 117-18. 
+ Gilbert’s History of Affairs in Ireland (1641-52), Vol. IIL., p. 311. 

t lbid., Vol. IIL., pp. 318-19. 

§ Prendergast, pp. 83-5. 

|| Gilbert, Vol. ILI., pp. 95-9 (Copy of the Articles). 
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first year of the war, or who had a hand in the rebberies or 
murders committed. All priests who promoted the rebellion 
or advised its continuance were to be dealt with similarly, 
and all who at any time during the war, not being them- 
selves in regular pay as soldiers, killed any English, whether 
soldier or not, or who, if they were regular soldiers, killed any 
English not in arms. No mercy was to be shown to those 
who did not lay down their arms within twenty-eight days; 
and a long list of distinguished men, over a hundred in 
number, were proscribed by name and excluded from all 
mercy, among whom were Lords Ormond and Clanrickard, 
and Castlehaven, and Inchiquin, and Muskerry, and Sir 
Phelim O’Neill, and Bramhall, Protestant Bishop of Derry. 
Of those not so proscribed all who were officers, civil or 
military, and as such had acted against the Parliament, 
were to be banished from the country, two-thirds of their 
estates to be forfeited, and an equivalent for the 
remainder assigned in some other part of the country 
as a maintenance for their wives and_ children. 
Those who laid down their arms’ within’ twenty- 
eight days were not liable to banishment, but should 
forfeit one-third of their estates, and get an equivalent for 
the remainder in some other part of the country; and the 
same conditions were imposed on all those who had not 
shown a constant good affection to the Parliament during 
the whole course of the war.* Finally, those who made 
special terms when laying down their arms might get the 
benefit of those terms in spite of the Act of Parliament, but 
this question was to be decided by Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. This enactment caused widespread discontent. 
The people felt that faith was not kept with them, that the 
Articles of Kilkenny were not fairly interpreted, and in 
some few cases the popular discontent found expression in 
open rebellion. t 

But such rebellion could at best be spasmodic and in- 
effectual; it did not alter the plans of the Parliamentary 
Government, and a High Court of Justice was established 
to try those who were accused and mete out to them, if 





* Gilbert, Vol. III., pp. 341-6. (Copy of Act of Parliament). 
t Lbid., p 353- 
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guilty, the punishment of their crimes. Many years before 
(in 1644) Lord Maguire was tried in London for his share 
in the rebellion. He demanded at his trial to be tried by a 
jury of his peers; he demanded counsel; he asked time to 
bring some witnesses from Ireland; but each of these 
requests was refused. Nor would he be allowed a priest, 
and while on the scaffold he was tortured by the sheriff on 
one side and a Protestant clergyman on the other, who 
pressed on him their spiritual aid, threatened him with 
eternal torments if he did not make revelations which would 
incriminate others, took forcibly out of his pocket a crucifix 
and beads which he carried, and snatched from him a form 
of preparation for death, which he held in his hand and from 
which he read, and which was sent him by some kind friend 
who mourned his fate and affectionately signed himself 
‘*vour poor affectionate servant, your poor Gray.’”* The 
High Court of Justice which commenced its sittings in 
October, 1652, and which sat at intervals for nearly two 
years, was not so cruel as the Court which tried Maguire, 
but the partiality of the judges was apparent, and evidence 
was admitted which impartial justice would have rejected. 
Nor does there appear to have been proper legal advice at 
the service of the prisoners. Yet not all who were accused 
were found guilty, and if Sir Phelim O’Neill was convicted, 
on the other hand Lord Muskerry was set free. After the 
first session, in December, of those tried, 24 were acquitted 
and 32 were condemned; at the subsequent sessions in the 
following year the proportion found guilty was higher. 
Colonel Fennell, for instance, though he had helped to 
betray Limerick to Ireton, was found guilty of having com- 
mitted two murders, and Lord Mayo for having gone into 
rebellion after having submitted.+ 

There could be no difficulty in finding Sir Phelim O’Neill 
guilty of having promoted the rebellion; but the evidence 
that he was a party to the murder of Lord Caulfield was not 
clear nor convincing; and the attempt to get him to confess 
that he had a Commission to raise troops from Charles I. 


* Gilbert, Vol. L., pp. 620-48. 
+t Miss Hickson, /reland in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. I1., pp. 232-35. 
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was a failure. For he quite candidly confessed that the 
Commission he used in the beginning of the war was a for- 
gery; that the King’s seal which he affixed to it was found 
at Lord Caulfield’s residence at Charlemont, and was affixed 
to the forged document by the aid of one Mr. Harrison. 
Even on the scaffold he was again asked if this Commission 
was real or forged, and he was promised his life and estate, 
and his liberty, if he could give any material proof that he 
had such a Commission from the King. The Puritans were, 
no doubt, anxious to blacken the memory of the murdered 
monarch, but Sir Phelim O’Neill did not wish to perjure 
himself, even if the Puritans were anxious that he should, 
and it is not clear that they were, for he was asked for 
material proof. Instead of being able or willing to give such, 
he declared before God and His Holy Angels that he never 
had such a Commission from the King, and heartily begged 
the prayers of those who listened to him that God would for- 
give him his sins and have mercy on his soul.* From the 
records of the High Court of Justice it appears that, except 
O’Neill, and one Manus MacMahon, found guilty of some 
murder at Carrickmacross, not a single other person in 
Ulster was found guilty of murder, a strong commentary 
on the exaggerated statements about the Ulster massacres 
and the thousands which the blood-thirsty Catholics had 
done to death. 

The Irish Government at that time was in the hands of 
four Commissioners, Fleetwood, Ludlow, Corbett and Jones. 
Fleetwood, who was Cromwell’s son-in-law, was Viceroy 
and Commander-in-chief of the forces. The others were 
associated with him only in his civil capacity, and especially 
in the work of planting the forfeited Irish lands. All were 
subject to a Parliamentary Committee for Irish affairs which 
sat in London and of which Cromwell was a member, but 
the Irish Commissioners were not interfered with, 
and with all zeal they endeavoured to carry out 
the orders they had received. These orders were 
to spread the Gospel in Ireland, to debar Catholics 
from all offices, to assess taxes for the payee of 
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the army, and to remove anyone they pleased from his 
dwelling and plant him elsewhere.* They were assisted in 
carrying out their work by sub-commissioners in each dis- 
trict, called Commissioners of Revenue, as well as by a 
standing Committee at Dublin, of which Lord Broghill was 
a member, and whose special duty it was to superintend the 
work of transplanting.+ As to who were to be transplanted 
there was no difficulty, for that was decided by the Act for 
the Settling of Ireland, and in October, 1652, this Act with 
its fateful provisions was announced in each district by 
sound of trumpet and beat of drum.{ The further question 
where the transplanters were to go was decided in September, 
1653, by an Act of Parliament called “An Act for Satisfac- 
tion of Adventurers in Lands and Arrears due to the 
Soldiers and other public Debts.”§ Ten counties were to 
be divided between the Adventurers and soldiers—Limerick, 
Tipperary, Waterford, King’s and Queen’s Counties, Meath, 
Westmeath, Down, Antrim and Armagh.. All Louth also, 
except the Barony of Ardee, was assigned to them, in case 
there was nota sufficiency of land in the ten counties named. 
For the soldiers lately disbanded, or about to be disbanded, 
the Barony of Ardee in Louth was specially reserved, so 
also were three Baronies in Fermanagh and seven in Cork, 
and a small portion of Connaught—near the town of Sligo. 
The Baronies of Imokilly in Cork and Castleknock in 
Dublin were to be given to maimed soldiers, and the widows 
of soldiers. “The Commonwealth reserved in its own hands 
all castles, forts and mines, all towns, the counties of Kildare 
and Carlow, part of Cork, and all Dublin except Castleknock. 
They also reserved all tithes and church lands, for the 
Puritans wanted no such dignitaries as Archbishops, 
Bishops or Deans.|| This large appropriation to the 
government was required to satisfy public debts, as well as 
to reward favourites and friends of the republican cause.% 
The county of Clare and the province of Connaught 
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were assigned to the transplanted Irish, and in October, 
1653, the provisions of the Act of Parliament were pro- 
claimed in each district by sound of trumpet and beat of 
drum. Fathers and heads of families should transplant 
themselves before the first of January following, others of 
the family by the first of May. Catholic Irishwomen who 
had married English Protestants before December, 1650, 
might stay, but only on condition that they became 
Protestants ; boys under 14 years and girls under 12 might 
stay, if they were in Protestant service and were brought 
up Protestants; and the same privilege was granted to 
those, who, during the whole war, had shown a constant 
good affection to the Parliament of England. They might 
have fought in the King’s army, but only against the 
native Irish in rebellion ; they might be of English descent 
and even Protestants; they might have never fought on 
any side; they might, having fought on the King’s side, 
have deserted to the Parliament, as in fact the Munster 
garrisons had done. All this did not save them, and if at 
any time they had aided the enemies of the Parliament, 
even though the aid given was unwilling and resistance 
meant death or ruin, in such cases they were held guilty, 
and must with the others cross the Shannon. MHusband- 
men, ploughmen, artisans might follow their masters, but 
if they wished they might remain, because they would be 
useful to the new English planters, because, without priests 
to advise them or the gentry to lead them, it was hoped they 
would become English and Protestant, and because 
without them the gentry should work, and would either 
sink to the level of peasants or become extinct.* 

All others should go, the sick, the infirm, the aged, the 
paralytic, the blue-eyed daughter of 4 years or that other 
with full face and flaxen hair,t the grandsire whose eyes 
were dim with years and who tottered feebly along, the 
widow whose husband or children had fallen in battle, the 
wife whose soldier-husband had quitted Ireland and sought 
for a home in a happier land. It was the exodus of a 
nation. They left the fertile plains of Tipperary and 
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Limerick and Meath for Connaught, with its bogs and 
rocks, and heather-clad hills. They were going to a 
province where they had not a house to shelter them, or 
a friend to welcome them; and they were leaving their 
own homes and fields, the homes in which they were 
born, and which were made sacred to them by so many 
recollections of joy and sorrow, of laughter and of tears. 
They were driven from the fields over which as children 
they had played, from the rivers in which they had 
fished, from the hills over which they had coursed with 
their faithful hounds. But regrets were futile and tears 
and entreaties vain, their homes and fields were wanted for 
the stranger and across the Shannon they should go. 
Before proceeding to Connaught to get land, each head 
of a family was bound to draw out a statement, or a 
Particular as it was called, in which he set down his age 
and the ages of the several members of his family and 
described their appearance and the number of the servants, 
tenants and friends who were to accompany him, as well 
as the number of his cattle, sheep, horses, pigs and goats, 
and the amount of his tillage. This statement he presented 
to the Commissioners of his district, getting a certificate in 
exchange, which he presented to the Connaught Com- 
missioners at Loughrea, whose business it was to assign 
him lands in proportion to his present belongings and 
former estate. But this assignment was only conditional 
and temporary, an assignment de Bene Esse. Later on 
there were to be Commissioners at Athlone who would go 
more fully into his case, and make a final settlement of his 
claim.* Without waiting for this, however, and having 
got his assignment de Bene Esse, he was to go back to his 
former home and take with him his family and goods into 
Connaught before the first of May following. In some 
cases thistook place; inmany others there were remonstrances 
and protests, and petitions that they might be dispensed from 
transplanting if only fora time. They wanted time to save 
their crops ; their stock was not in a condition to be driven ; 
there was sickness in the family, one had a shaking palsy, 
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another was ninety years old and blind, another had lost 
his reason. Some pleaded their services to the Common- 
wealth. One had turned informer and caused the conviction 
of some found guilty before the High Court of Justice. 
An O'Neill boasted that he had betrayed his relative Sir 
Phelim O’Neill. Another had shown constant goodwill to 
the army, and had the Parliamentary officers lodged in her 
house. The inhabitants of Cashel pleaded a promise of 
favours from Cromwell ; those of Limerick that they had 
opened its gates to Ireton. The Leinster forces who 
surrendered in 1652 pleaded the Articles of Kilkenny. 
These petitions and others of the kind were in most cases 
refused, or, if granted, it was only for a time, and on 
condition that the head of the family proceeded to Con- 
naught and remained there.* Even the grandson of the 
poet Spenser was transplanted from Cork, in spite of the 
fact that Cromwell pleaded on his behalf. The grandfather 
had favoured and foreshadowed in his writings the ruthless 
policy of Cromwell; the grandson had become a Catholic 
and as such was destined to feel in his own person the 
severity and injustice of what his grandfather had taught.t 

In the meantime, neither the Adventurers nor soldiers 
were idle, and even before the lands east of the Shannon 
were vacant the distribution of them had begun. By the 
Act of Satisfaction (1653) a Committee of London merchants 
was appointed ‘‘to regulate order and dispose the drawing 
of lots for ascertaining to the said planters where their 
dividends of lands shouid be.”” For every subscription of 
4,600 there was to be an allotment of 1,000 acres in Leinster, 
the same quantity in Munster for £450, and in Ulster for 
4200. Rog and wood and mountain were given in addition 
to the planters without additional pay, and in proportion to 
the lands assigned them. This Committee sat in Grocer’s 
Hall, and was sometimes called the Committee of Lottery,} 
for they first examined the claims of Adventurers and then 
assigned lands to them by lot. In some cases the Ad- 
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venturer was dead, leaving his share to be divided, in one 
instance, into seven parts. In another case a fifth part was 
assigned to a sister, the remainder equally between nephews 
and nieces;* in yet another case the share was divided into 
twelve parts.t One Adventurer died without disposing of 
his lands; another had sold his share of £400 for £160, 
another his share of £50 for £38,{ and large amounts of 
lands were thus cheaply acquired by Sir John Clotworthy 
and Erasmus Smith. When the identity of the claimant 
and the amount of his subscription was ascertained, lots 
were drawn, first for the province, then for the County in 
that province, and lastly for the Barony in which their lands 
were to be.§ Half of each Barony in the ten counties 
named was given to the Adventurers and half to the soldiers, 
and as to which was to be assigned to each, this also was 
decided by lot. || The Commissioners at Grocer’s Hall 
issued certificates to each Adventurer, who was to present 
himself before the Commissioners of Accounts in Ireland, 
and these gave him a certificate assigning him his allotted 
land. Instead of a certificate each soldier got a debenture 
from a board of officers at Dublin, land was then assigned 
him by lot; he delivered up his debenture and got a cer- 
tificate of possession in exchange, and this was the legal 
title to his land.‘ 

But before the planters, whether Adventurers or soldiers, 
were actually settled down on the lands, there were many 
difficulties to be overcome and many complaints were made. 
The soldiers and Adventurers disagreed. The soldiers 
found fault with the lands given them.** They complained 
they were not given the full amount of lands due them, and 
in fact they had to take less than two-thirds of their claims, 
(12/3 in the %). Some of them were cheated by their 
officers, and sold their debentures to them or to others, and 
a regular traffic in these debentures was carried on.t¢ They 
complained that the lands which they ought to have got 
were in some cases given to delinquent Protestants, who 
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ought to have been transplanted, but instead were pardoned 
on payment ofa fine.* And they were specially wroth with 
the Munster garrisons, who had not shown a constant good 
affection, and who on being commanded to transplant to 
Connaught refused to go, and instead of being punished, as 
they deserved, were pardoned, through the influence of 
Cromwell, and were assigned the Baronies of Barrymore 
and Muskerry in Cork.t Lastly they said the government 
survey ordered was incorrect, the surveyors favoured the 
Adventurers, and were dishonest and corrupt. The Ad- 
venturers on their side were dissatisfied, even though Louth 
and Kildare had been added on to the other ten counties, 
lest they might not have their due share of land; and they 
had a survey made themselves, which, however, the 
Commissioners at Dublin refused to accept, and declared to 
be incorrect and fraudulent, and could not be allowed to 
stand.§ But when a newsurvey was ordered by the govern- 
ment,-and was carried out by Dr. Petty with great care and 
ability, they were still unsatisfied. The army expressed 
satisfaction with Petty’s survey and accepted the lands 
assigned them, and the last batch of soldiers was disbanded 
and put in possession of the lands by the end of 1656.|| 
Petty himself went to London to arrange all outstanding 
difficulties between the Adventurers and soldiers. But the 
former were not easily satisfied. They desired that their 
own survey should stand; they wanted to keep what lands 
they had, no matter how acquired; they objected to Petty’s 
survey, and suggested that soldiers and Adventurers still 
unsatisfied should be sent to Louth.{/ Ultimately, however, 
the vast majority of the Adventurers professed themselves 
content with Petty’s award. ** 

Yet so late as the end of 1658 some portion of the army 
still complained of injustice;++ and, in the next year, some 
unsatisfied Adventurers petitioned Parliament and avowed 
that they were defrauded, and that lots were not honestly 
cast.{t 
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In their new possessions, in the houses made by other 
hands, it might disturb the planters’ sense of security and 
peace, if the dispossessed owners or their friends were allowed 
to remain among them; the priests also, and the Irish 
soldiers, or swordsmen, might give trouble; and no pains 
were spared by the ruling powers to have all these classes 
removed. Every facility was given to these Irish soldiers 
to volunteer for foreign service, and when garrisons sur- 
rendered it was often stipulated that they should go abroad ; 
and before the plantation had well begun 40,000 of them had 
left Ireland. They went chiefly to Spain, where the English 
wished the whole Irish nation had gone. But some also 
served in France and Austria and Venice; and everywhere 
they went they covered theircountry with glory, exhibiting 
a patience, a fidelity, a courage, a reckless disregard of 
danger and death in battle, which, if exhibited at home 
under capable leadership, might have saved their country 
from subjugation and ruin.* The priests were the objects 
of special resentment. Any who had counselled the re- 
bellion, or urged its continuance, had no mercy to get, and 
if captured had only to expect the fate of Sir Phelim O’ Neill. 
An edict was issued commanding all priests to leave Ireland 
within twenty days ; whoever concealed one was liable to 
be put to death, and whoever knew ofa priest’s hiding place 
and did not give information was to have his ears amputated 
and to be whipped.t In 1652-3, many priests went with the 
swordsmen to Spain. Those who were taken at a later date 
(1655-7) if not put to death, as some were, were shipped to 
Barbadoes, and two years later those captured were sent to 
Boffin or Arran Isles, where they were kept as in a prison, 
and got but sixpence a day to live on.} Butothers lived on 
among their enemies, disguised as ploughmen and shep- 
herds, and ministered to the poor Catholics around them. 
As for the transplanted, the bulk of them had crossed the 
Shannon before the planters came to take possession, to 
such an extent that, when the government survey of 
Tipperary was being made, there was no one to point out 
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the mearings of the lands, and some families had to be 
brought back from Connaught forthe purpose.* The wives 
and children who might have remained to gather in the 
crops were compelled to pay the planters a rent from the rst 
May, 1654; and when the planters came to take formal 
possession, these women and children were rudely cast out, 
without even a cabin to shelter them, or grass to get for their 
cows.t Of those who still lingered on and did not go to 
Connaught, some when taken were put to death, no doubt 
to terrify others. The greater number, however, were only 
imprisoned ; but when the jails were full they were shipped 
off as slaves to Barbadoes. } 

Yet the planters were not happy, for the country which 
they came to occupy was turned into a desert. It was no 
uncommon thing in these wars for a Parliamentary officer 
to have scythes and Bibles served out together to his 
troops. The scythes were to cut down the corn and thus 
leave the natives, and, above all, the soldiers, without food. 
The Bible was to stimulate their holy zeal against the 
hated Papists, for with the Puritans to preach and fight, 
and pray and murder went hand in hand.§ In conse- 
quence of some disturbances in the early part of 1653, an 
edict went forth to lay waste the Counties of Kerry, 
Leitrim, Fermanagh, Cavan, Tyrone, Monaghan, Armagh, 
and Wicklow, and part of the Counties of Cork, Limerick, 
and Tipperary, besides Clare, Galway, Roscommon and 
Sligo beyond the Shannon ; and over this wide extent of 
territory crops and houses were destroyed, and ‘‘no man- 
kind allowed to live there except within garrisons.’’| In 
his march from Waterford to Limerick, Ireton passed 
through a district of 30 miles without seeing a house or a 
living creature. The land was fertile as any land could 
be, but war had done its work, and all around was 
desolation and ruin. Three-fourths of the cattle were 
destroyed, and a fresh supply of cattle had to be imported 
from Wales. Mutton was so scarce that nobody could kill 
a lamb without a licence. Tillage had ceased. Hunger 
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and death were on every side. It was rare to see the 
smoke issuing from a chimney by day, ora fire or candle 
lighted by night. When two or three cabins were dis- 
covered, they were tenanted only by women and children 
and old men. Children who had lost their parents were 
frequently attacked and eaten by wolves ; some were found 
feeding on weeds or dead bodies. To get rid of these 
troublesome women and children, the Government con- 
tracted with some merchants of Bristol, and a regular and 
continuous slave trade was carried on. The old women 
and men, being of no use, were allowed to starve, but the 
younger people were hunted down as men hunt down 
game, and were forcibly put on board ship and sold to the 
planters in Barbadoes. The men and boys were put to 
work in the sugar plantations; the girls and women— 
wives and widows of officers and soldiers, gently nurtured 
perhaps and in manners refined—were to be the wives or 
mistresses of the West Indian planters, to take the place of 
negresses and maroons. Some on the long sea voyage 
sickened and died, and became the food of sharks, and to 
them fate was kind. Others were landed at Indian Bridges.* 
Their beauty was their ruin and attracted their masters’ 
lustful eyes, and in that land of the tropics and the trade 
winds they lived as in a prison, their faith banned, their 
race and nation despised, their virtue outraged, their tears 
derided ; and as they looked out on the waving fields of 
sugarcane, they sadly thought of their own dear land, with 
its fields so fertile and so green, now separated from them 
for ever by thousands of miles of rolling sea. 

The wolves were also a cause of trouble to the Adven- 
turers and soldiers, who had driven the Irish over the 
Shannon. Wolf hunts were regularly organised, and 
whoever brought in the head of a she-wolf received £6; 
for a dog-wolf it was 45; and for a cub from Io to 4o 
shillings.t But worse even than the wolves were the 
Tories. The name occurs for the first time in a proclam- 
ation by Ormond (1650) in which he speaks of Idle-boys or 
Tories.{ But they existed long before, and were simply 
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bands of outlaws, who lived in the woods and mountains, 
and robbed houses or waylaid passers-by, not sparing even 
the priests by whom they were excommunicated.* The 
various plantations added to their number, the plantations 
of Ulster and Wicklow and others, the plantations in 
Cromwell’s time most of all. They were then composed of 
various elements, the original Idle-boys or robbers, the 
dispossessed landlords or tenants who refused to transplant, 
but instead took to the woods and mountains, the swords- 
men who did not emigrate, or those who did, but after a 
time came back, bringing arms with them. They lived in 
organised bands, and fell like wolves on the English 
settlers, driving away their cattle, taking their goods, 
burning their houses, often murdering the inmates. The 
government was puzzled, for the Tories were hard to catch, 
and a law was enacted that the Catholic inhabitants of a 
district where an outrage was committed should make good 
the damage. This being impossible to carry out, the people 
were sO poor, it was enacted that, when a crime was 
committed and the Tories were not caught, iour Catholics— 
in some cases all the inhabitants—should Le transplanted 
to the West Indies. A price was set on the heads of 
Tories varying from £1 to £30, according to their rank. 
Lastly, the Irish themselves were employed to hunt them 
down, and a Major Cavanagh, of Wicklow, was dispensed 
from transplanting and left his estate, on condition that he 
did effective service against the outlaws. But the Tories 
still flourished, and up to the Restoration and long after 
they were a trouble and a torment to the English settlers.+ 

Such were the troubles east of the Shannon, but in 
Connaught the troubles and miseries were greater still. 
Regardless of any arrangement between Ormond and the 
Confederate Catholics, Coote and others in the interests of 
the Parliament had repeatedly swept over it and laid it 
waste. It prolonged the war to the last; it was included 
in the edict of 1653 which prescribed that the people were 
to be cleared from the open country and forced to dwell 
within the garrison towns,{ and the plague at first confined 
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to Galway, was ultimately carried throughout the province. 
It was to this province, wasted by war and famine and 
disease, whose soil is the poorest in Ireland, that the Irish 
land-holders were driven. The Loughrea Commissioners 
were ordered to have none from Kerry, or Cork, or 
Limerick planted in Clare, lest, perhaps, across the broad 
bosom of the Shannon someone might catch a glimpse of 
the home from which he was driven and on this his linger- 
ing glance might rest. For a similar reason, none from 
Cavan, or Fermanagh, or Tyrone, or Donegal were to be 
planted in Leitrim ; and those who had dwelt ten miles 
east of the Shannon were to be planted at least ten miles 
west of it. Nor were persons from the same locality to be 
planted together. Finally, all were to be cut off from the 
Shannon and the sea, and could not dwell in towns; the 
islands were to be cleared of Irish, and given over to the 
disbanded soldiers, who were also to get a strip of land, 
four miles wide (afterwards narrowed to one) running 
along the Shannon and the sea, and thus would the 
natives be effectually hemmed in.* Protestants in Con- 
naught who had sided with the Parliament might get land 
elsewhere, and no doubt gladly shook the dust of the 
province off their feet ;+ none others could, but they were 
liable to be changed from one barony to another, as in fact 
they often were. 

Subject to these limitations, the Loughrea Commissioners 
issued their certificates for a first settlement, and with 
these the transplanters proceeded to Athlone, where a 
Court of claims was set up, to examine what amount of 
land they formerly held, and what, if any, was their guilt 
during the war. To ascertain this latter, the books of the 
Confederate Catholics were seized at Kilkenny and con- 
veyed to Athlone. They became known as the Black 
Books of Athlone, and it was woe to those who names were 
found in them, either as members of the confederation, or 
as having in any way aided the confederate cause. In 
some cases the claimants were adjudged guilty and got no 
lands; in others they got but a small quantity ; in others 
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part of what they got was seized upon by corrupt trans- 
planting officers, whom they were unable to bribe with 
money. The assignments made at Athlone were final 
settlements, which the transplanters brought back again 
to Loughrea, and the Commissioners there put them in 
possession of their lands. It was weary work for the 
claimant, clamouring for an urgent hearing, trying to win 
favour from the judges or bribe the officials, and when he 
had come back to Loughrea, he had, with his wife and 
children and cattle, perhaps, to travel far, and got a barren 
patch of land for his share.* Lord Trimleston, for 
instance, from the rich lands of Meath, was set down 
at Monivea, in Galway, where the land was at best 
but indifferent. John Talbot from Malahide, near Dublin, 
got his share in the wilds of Erris, in Mayo; Lord Roche 
of Fermoy in the Barony of the Owles, in the same 
County ;f and noblemen and gentlemen who had known 
luxury and wealth were lodged, like peasants, in cabins 
filled with smoke.t All Connaught, with the exception of 
the belt of land named and a small portion of Sligo, was 
originally promised to the natives, but this promise was 
not kept in the actual settlement, as finally carried out. 
The soldiers got the whole of the County of Sligo, and in 
Mayo the Barony of Gallen and part of Tirawley ; while 
the barony of Clare in Galway was reserved for the 
government; Sir Charles Coote and some other officers 
reserved lands for themselves; and Henry Cromwell, 
Oliver’s son, took for his share the Castle of Portumna 
and 6,000 acres which surrounded it.§ 

The towns and cities, during this period, were treated with 
great severity. Neither Irish nor Catholics were allowed to 
dwell in them, and all such, whether of English descent or 
not, were expelled from Limerick, and Clonmel, and Cashel, 
and Waterford, and other cities and towns. If transplant- 
able they should go to Connaught ; in any case they could 
not come within two miles of any town, unless they had a 
special licence to do so, and this was rarely given.|| The 





* Prendergast, pp. 155-9. + Lbid., p. 155. 
+ Lbid,, pp. 159, 160, 164. § Lbid.. p. 163, vid etiam Map of Connaught. 


|| Prendergast, p. 202. 
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inhabitants of Galway were placed on a different footing, 
and by the terms of surrender were allowed to remain. But 
the taxation became so excessive that some left the city, not 
being able to stand the strain. Those who remained had 
then to bear the whole burden. The tax was collected 
weekly, the collection being announced every Saturday by 
sound of trumpet; and if not instantly paid the soldiers 
rushed into the houses and took what they pleased. Even 
this was not enough, and in 1655, on the pretext that Spain 
might find sympathisers in the city, in the war which was 
threatened, all the Irish and Catholic inhabitants were 
expelled, and upwards of 1,000 round the city were seized 
and sent to the West Indies. All this was done by Sir 
Charles Coote, who was thanked by the government for the 
thorough manner in which the clearance was effected. But 
he had left within the walls some bed-ridden people, and the 
savage order was sent him that even these were not to be 
left, but were to be removed as soon as possible. The de- 
parting citizens got, or were promised, some compensation 
for their houses; and these were offered to settlers from 
Liverpool or Gloucester. But few settlers came. The fine 
houses of Galway, among the finest in the kingdom, fell 
into ruins, bustling and busy streets were replaced by silent 
and empty ones, and the trade of the city received such a 
shock that it never afterwards recovered.* 

Such then was the Cromwellian settlement, which, instead 
of settling, unsetfled everything, laid deep and permanent 
the foundations of class hatred and sectarian animosity, still 
further embittered the relations between two races, and 
founded a land system which has been the despair of govern- 
ments and statesmen, and which, more than two centuries 
later, in the interests both of England and Ireland, it has 
been found necessary to destroy. It was Cromwell’s work, 
and to him is due the credit or shame. It was carried on 
with a thoroughness and a severity almost without parallel, 
yet, even in Cromwell’s own day, its failure appeared, and . 
the barriers he had raised were already being broken down. 
In spite of all laws, the English planters took Irish tenants, 





* Jbid., pp. 303-6, Hardiman's Galway, pp. 134-9. 
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employed Irish servants, married Irish wives, learned their 
customs, spoke their tongue, ‘embraced their faith.* The 
weird fascination of the Irish nature was again potent with 
the stranger ; he was attracted, absorbed, assimilated ; and 
in the next generation the sons of Cromwellian troopers 
fought against the Protestant William and in favour of the 
Catholic James, their hearts were bitter against England, 
and their eyes kindled at the recital of Irish suffering and 
Irish wrong.t Cromwell died in 1658 and is counted among 
the great men of England; indeed among a section of 
Englishmen, the regicide of the seventeenth century has 
become the hero of the nineteenth and of the twentieth 
centuries, about whom books are written and on whom 
praises are showered. His features are preserved by the 
sculptor’s chisel and on the canvas of the painter, and are 
familiar to us all—the thick lips, the coarse, cruel mouth, 
the heavy jaw, the swollen face, the dreamy mystic’s eye. 
But in Ireland his memory is execrated as the memory of 
no other Englishman has ever been. In the Irish mind 
the massacres of Drogheda and Wexford are still vividly 
recalled ; in the Irish heart there is still a pang for the 
exiled soldier, the ruined townsman, the beggared noble, 
the murdered priests, the starved children, the broken- 
hearted girls in that far-off West Indian Isle. Among 
Irishmen everywhere the ‘‘ curse of Cromwell” has in it 
something specially malignant, and the name of Cromwell 
is mentioned with rage and hate, not indeed unmingled 
with awe. 
E. A. D’ALTON. 








* Prendergast, p. 233. + lbid., pp. 260-6. 











Art. VIIL—THE ORIGIN OF THE RULE 
OF SAINT FRANCIS. 


‘Et quicumque hanc regulam secuti fuerint, pax super 
tllos, et misericordia.”’—Gal. vi. 16. 


FEAR this paper can but prove the baldest outline 
study of its great subject. ‘Tis the penalty of 
attempting to deal in an article with a subject that calls for 
the expansive possibilities of a volume and its fzéces 
justificatives. Still, if I had but the assurance that it 
would incite one single student to further inquiry, I would 
not have been at the pains to offer explanation or apology. 
History and tradition have it that the Rule of Saint 
Francis was the result of a divine revelation; and from this 
it at least follows that he alone was the instrument by 
which it was given to the world. On the other hand, 
certain modern writers contend that he received consider- 
able human aid in composing the definitive Rule of 1223; 
indeed, that the Rule is rather the product of a scheming 
Church than the spontaneous expression of a great Saint’s 
mind. I do not, here and now, attempt to shew whether 
the Rule really was of divine revelation or not, but I do 
claim to demonstrate that Saint Francis himself thought so, 
that his friars thought so, that the Church at large thought 
so, and that at the very least the Rule took shape and form 
at his own hands, free altogether from _ ecclesiastical 
prompting or any essential suggestions of Pope or Curia. © 
With these brief words of introduction, I pass on to my 
difficult task, craving the reader’s benevolent indulgence, 
and begging him to read not in the armchair but at the 
study table, not as a passing exercise but /a plume a la 
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main, verifying, noting, correcting, and dispassionately 
Striving to set before him the objective and real truth of 
this matter as it appears in the only known sources of 
information which have come down to us. 


* * * ca * * 


It is the custom of writers to say that Saint Francis wrote 
two, or even three, or even several, Rules. That is an 
inexact and misleading way of stating the matter. St. 
Francis wrote but one Rule: he re-cast it once, and he 
re-wrote it once; but there is only one Franciscan Rule, 
just as surely as the Four Evangelists only contain one 
Christian Gospel. The Rule of Saint Francis was verbally 
confirmed by Pope Innocent III. in April, 1209 (date often 
erroneously given as 1210)*; it was, in a sense, re-cast by 
the Saint in 1221; and it was re-written in its present 
definitive form in 1223. But though the Rule of Saint 
Francis was one and indivisible, it is necessary, for 
practical purposes, to distinguish between these three 
documents. The more exact way of doing so would be to 
speak of the first, second, and third versions of the Rule. 
But I recognise that this would be something of an 
affectation, and so reluctantly bow to the prevailing custom 
of speaking of a first Rule (1209), a second Rule (1221), 
and athird Rule (1223), with a final -protest that there were 
not three Rules but only one. 

The text of the First Rule has not come down to us. 
To be sure, I speak under correction. Signor Francesco 
Bertolini, a modern Italian historian of eminence, professor, 
indeed, of history atthe University of Bologna, delivered a 
lecture on Saint Francis in the Communal Theatre of 
Assisi on the 27th February, 1898, by invitation of a 
Committee, of which the Syndic of Assisi and M. Paul 
Sabatier were the honorary presidents. In the course of 
this lecture he read an extract from the original Rule. It 
runs as follows :—‘‘ We permit (sic. ‘fermettiamo,’ not 





* See this point luminously proved in the valuable Chronological Studies 
of the late P. Leone Patrem, O.F.M., Oriente Serafico, 1895, vol. vii., Nos. 
4 to 12. P. Patrem’s Studies have been reprinted in the Miscellanea 
Francescana, vol. ix., Fasc, iii. pp. 76-101. 
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‘promettiamo’), we permit obedience to the Pope and his 
successors, who cannot, however, impose on us anything to 
the detriment of our souls or which is contrary to the Rule. 
If a Pontiff should lay any command on the Order which is 
contrary to faith or charity, then our obedience must be 
turned to God rather than man.” The lecture was printed 
(Perugia, 1898), and is reprinted in the author’s A fostoli e 
Statisti (Milan, Hoepli, 1902). The extract from the First 
Rule figures in both, and in inverted commas. Professor 
Bertolini, after four years, is therefore still satisfied of the 
authenticity of the document from which he quotes, but so 
far he has not yet given to the world his momentous 
discovery, nor even told us in what codex it may be found. 
The citation has a singularly un-Franciscan and un- 
medizval ring about it, and smacks rather of the Centuri- 
ators of Magdeburg. I fear that in spite of his eminence 
and abilities, the Professor of History at Bologna has been 
imposed upon. In any case, Franciscan scholars should 
not be kept waiting longer for the full text of his discovery, 
for, until he prints it, we are compelled to act as if the 
original Rule had not yet been discovered. 

What then of the Rule in its first version? It will be well 
in the first place to see what the sources have to say on 
the subject. Thomas of Celano, who joined the Order 
about 1215,* and must have been professed under the Rule 
in its original form, writes of it as follows: ‘‘ The Blessed 
Francis, when he saw that God was daily adding to their 
number, drew up for himself and his friars present and to 
come, simply and in few words, a form and rule of life, 
chiefly using the words of the Holy Gospel to the perfection 
of which alone he aspired. But he also inserted a few 
other things which were absolutely necessary for the con- 
duct of this holy life.”*+ Saint Bonaventure writes in much 
the same strain: ‘‘ The servant of God, seeing that the 
number of his friars was little by little increasing, wrote for 
himself and them in simple words a form of life, for the 
inviolable foundation of which he took the observance of 
the Holy Gospel, adding a few other things which seemed 





* Acta Sanctorum, Tom. ii., Oct. Comm. Praer. § © 


t Z Celano xiii (A. SS. § 32). 
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necessary to a uniformity of life.”* ‘* Brevi ergo regulam 
sermone conscripsit, interpositis in illa sacris Evangelii 
verbis, ad cujus perfectionem, quantum poterat, anhelavit,” 
is Julian of Spires’ laconic account,t and Saint Francis 
himself in his Testament writes as follows: ‘‘The Most 
High Himself revealed to me that I was to live accord- 
ing to the form of the Holy Gospel. And I caused 
it to be written in few and simple words, which the Pope 
confirmed to me.’’} All these authorities are agreed upon 
two facts: that the Franciscan Rule was founded upon 
some passages of the Gospel (ad cujus perfectionem anhe- 
lavit), and that it was brief and simple. 

To advance yet another step. Saint Francis’ first two 
disciples, Bernard of Quintavalle and Peter Catani, joined 
him in the spring of 1208, almost certainly on April 16th. 
He took them into the Church of Saint Nicholas in Assisi, 
in order to learn the will of God as to their Rule of life by 
opening the Gospels at a venture. At the first opening 
they read: If thou wouldst be perfect, go sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor ;§ at the second: Take nothing 
for your journey, neither staff, etc. ;|| at the third: If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
hiscross and follow Me. ‘‘ This,” exclaimed Saint Francis, 
‘fis our Rule, and the Rule of all who shall join us.”** 
There can be no question that these three texts from the 
Gospels found a place in, indeed were the very basis of, the 
Rule of St. Francis. In the first we have the three vows : 
poverty through complete destitution ; chastity, for a man 
who has stripped himself of all things cannot maintain a 
wife; and obedience, in the following of Christ. The 
second text outlines the exterior life of the new Apostles ; 





* Legenda Major, Quaracchi Edition iii. § 8 (A.SS. § 34). 

+ Vita S.F. cap. iv. § 21 (Analecta Bollandiana, xxi. p. 171). 

+ Seraphicae Legislationis Textus Originales. Quaracchi, 1897, p. 266. 

§ Matt. xix. 21. Si vis perfectus esse, vade, vende quae habes, et da pau- 
peribus, et habebis thesaurum in coelo ; et vent sequere me. 

|| Luc. ix. 3. Nihil tuleritis in via, neque virgam, etc. 

© Matt. xvi. 24. Si quis vult post me venire, abneget semetipsum, et tollet 
crucem suam, et sequatur me. 

** J Cel. x. (A.SS. § 24). Bon. iii. § 3. (ASS. § 28). Leg. iii. Soc. §§ 27- 
29. Anon Perus. ii. §§ 10-11. Only the two latter note the presence of 
Peter Catani, a Canon of Assisi, though possibly not in Orders. Cf also 
Actus ii. and Fioretiz ii. 
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and the third declares their inner or spiritual life to be sub- 
jection to the Cross of Christ. Here, then, we have a 
sufficient Rule of the new Religious life, marvellously dis- 
closed in the original Franciscan Gospel. For note, by the 
way, that to a Friar Minor these three citations constituted 
the Gospel, the perfectionem Sancti Evangelit, the obser- 
vantiam perfectionis evangelit,* the formam Sancti Evangelit 
of St. Francis’ Testament.+ It is important to remember that, 
as a rule, references to the Gospel as the basis of the 
Franciscan life, do not refer to the whole of the precepts 
and counsels which may be found in the four Evangelists, 
but to the quintessence, the medulla evangelica,{ so wonder- 
fully extracted by Saint Francis in the Church of Saint 
Nicholas. A typical instance of the kind is to be found in 
the words of Julian of Spires, above-cited, ‘‘interpositis in illa 
sacris Evangelii verbis, ad cujus perfectionem anhelavit.” 
This clearly enough indicates that the perfectionem Evangelit 
with Saint Francis meant certain words of the Gospel, and 
not the whole of the fourGospels. It is just now necessary 
to insist upon a somewhat obvious matter, because a new 
school of writers, under the leadership of M. Paul Sabatier, 

is industriously affirming that the holy Pontiff Gregory IX. 

ex cathedra condemned the Gospel life as the Rule of the 
Friars Minor.§ I am sorry to be troublesome, but fear I 
must ask the reader to follow me in a little digression on 
the matter. (The trouble really comes from writers dealing 
with matters Catholic before they are properly equipped in 
the knowledge of Catholic beliefs and practices). The 
Rule of St. Francis itself clearly defines the nature of the 
Gospel life, z.e., ‘* the Rule and life of the Friars Minor is 
this, that is to say, to observe the Holy Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ dy living in obedience, without posses- 





* Spec. Perf., cap iii. 

+t Seraph. Leg., pp. 266-267. ‘* Ipse Altissimus rerelarit mihi quod deberem 
vivere secundum forman sancti Evangelii’*» What can this rerelation refer 
to but the Gospel heard by St. Francis in the Porziuncola in February, 1208, 
and the three passages found at a venture in April of the same year ? 

+ 2 Cel. ili. 135. 

S See, for instance, M. Sabatier in the ape. Perf., p. cxiti. ‘“* La bulle 
(Ouo Elongati) repousse dés labord la thése qui est a la base méme du 
Spec. Perf., & savoir que le fond de la régle minorite c'est l'observation de 
l'Evangile.”” The mistaken notion that the Pope had done so forms one of 
his principal arguments in favour of the great antiquity of the Spec. Perf. 


24 
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sions, and in chastity.”* But the Rule ends with an 
exhortation to observe ‘‘the poverty, humility, and the 
Holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which we firmly pro- 
mised.”” On this a doubt arose as to what was actually 
meant by the expression ‘‘ the Holy Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and Gregory IX. was appealed to to declare 
its meaning. He replied by the Bull Quo Llongati, dated 
September 28th, 1230,+ that the Rule did not intend to bind 
the Friars by the force of a command to any other Gospel 
Counsels save those expressed in the Rule.t This is all, 
but on the strength of this M. Sabatier states that Pope 
Gregory condemned the principle that the observance of 
the Gospel was the basis of the Franciscan Rule, and even 
goes so far as to say (Index p. 362) ‘‘le Pape déclare que 
les fréres ne sont pas tenus a observer tous les précepites de 
l’Evangile.” 

To resume. Saint Francis’ conversion from the world to 
a semi-eremitic life took place in 1206.§ It was at the 
beginning of 1208 that in attending Mass at the Porziuncola, 
he heard one of what I may call the Gospels of poverty, 
and casting away shoes, staff, wallet, and his hermit’s 
dress, put on a rough tunic, girded himself with a rope, 
and stood clad for the first time in the Minoritic habit. 
The exact day on which this happened, and the exact 
Gospel which he heard, are both matters susceptible of 
controversy. There are altogether four Gospels of the 
kind: Math. x. g-10; Mark vi. 8-9; Luke ix. 3; and 
Luke x. 4. Thefirstis the one cited by Saint Bonaventure, 
who styles it a Gospel de A fostolis, and all the probabilities 
are that this was the Gospel which Saint Francis heard, 
and that the day was the 24th of February, the feast of 
Saint Matthias the Apostle.’ Thomas of Celano, in his 





* © Regula et vita minorum fratrum haec est, scilicet Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi sanctum Evangelium observare vivendo in obedientia, sine proprio 
et in castitate.”” Cap. i. 

Tt See text of the Bull in Sbaralea Bullarium Francisanum, Tom. i., p. 68, 
and Sabatier Spec. Perf., p. 314. 

+ Cornelius a Lapide enumerates altogether thirty Evangelical Counsels. 
Commentarius in IV. Evrangelia. Lyons, 1638. Vol. i. p. 25. 

§ Patrem, of. cit. p. 166. 

|| Bon. iii. § 1 (A.SS. § 26). 

q A.SS. Comm. Praer. §§ 151-153. 
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account mentions each one of the Gospel prohibitions given 
in the four Gospels taken together, thus effectually prevent- 
ing us from gathering from his text which liturgical Gospel 
it was that Saint Francis heard.* But the matter would 
only be of moment if it could enable us to identify the exact 
day on which the momentous change in the Saint’s life 
occurred. I have merely wished to remind the reader of 
the incident in the Porziuncola, because it is the Gospel of 
Poverty alone which gave the first impulse to Minoritic 
life, and it may be to this Gospel that the Saint is chiefly 
referring in his Testament as the ‘‘ formam Evangelii.” 

It is only in comparatively recent times that historians 
have woke up to the fact that the original Rule of Saint 
Francis, in spite of the hundreds of copies that must have 
been in circulation, has not come down to us. A lengthy 
document of twenty-three chapters was for long regarded as 
the original Rule by the principal Franciscan authorities, 
and as such is printed in all the principal Franciscan 
repositories.+ Even so early as 1306, Ubertino da Casale 
regarded this as the original Rule.{ Indeed, of early 
writers | only know of Mark of Lisbon who shows any 
consciousness of the fact that this cannot be the Rule in its 
original form.s But in 1768 appeared the volume of the 
Bollandists relating tc Saint Francis, and in his masterly 


T. Cel. . As a mere matter of curiosity, I give a table with a 
complete list of the prohibitions, shewing the Gospels in which they are 
individually to be found, and which of them are mentioned in the Rule of 
1221. This analysis reveals the singular fact that the prohibition to go shod 
does not occur in the Rule of 1221, though it was, of course, religiously 
observed by the friars. 





Rule 1221. 
Aurum ... oe Matt. x. 9 eee 
oem a -_ Matt. x. 9 _ om exe 
Pecunia .. on Matt. x. 9 Mare. vi. 8* Lue. ix. 3 _ cap. xiv. 
Pera... ate Matt. x. 10 Mare. vi. 8 Luc. ix. 3 Luc. x. 4. do. 
Sacculum _ Matt. x. 10f oe oun Luc. x. 4 do. 
Virga... — Matt. x. 10 Mare. vi. 8f Luc. ix. 3 ove do. 
Panis... oon ove Mare. vi. 8 Luc. ix. 3 ove do. 
Calceamenta ... Matt. x. 10 Mare. vi. 9$ - Luc. x. 4 ll 
Duae Tunicae ... Matt. x. 10 Mare. vi. 9 Luc. ix. 3 eve cap. ii. 

* “neque . . aes.” + ‘*neque pecuniam in zonis vestris.”’ 
t ** nisi virgam tantum.’ § **sed calceatos sandalis.”’ 


+ eg. Wadding i. 67: Firmamentum Trium Ordinum, 1513, fol. 34. 
Chronologia Historico-Legalis Seraph. Ord, 1650, vol. i. 1-8. De Gubernatis, 
Orbis Seraphicus, i. 528, etc. For a carefully collated text see the recently 
published edition of the Opuscula B.P.F., aoe 1904, Pp. 24 

+ Arbor Vitae, ed. 1485, lib. v , cap. v., ‘fol. E., ti., b. 1. 

§ Chronicles, Italian Edition, Venice, 1597, vol. i. p. 19. The original 
Portuguese version was published in 1557. 
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Commentarius Praevius (§§ 226-229), Suyskenius, the 
Editor, for the first time critically demonstrated that this 
lengthy document could not have been presented to Pope 
Innocent by Saint Francisin the form in which it has come 
down to us.* The fact, when once attention is drawn to it, 
is so obvious, that it is difficult to understand how it can 
have escaped the observation of giants such as Wadding 
and De Gubernatis. For instance, the document embodies 
the provisions of the Letters Apostolic of Honorius III., 
Cum Secundum Consilium, dated 22nd September, 1220,+ 
requiring novices to go through a year’s probation before 
being solemnly professed, and forbidding any fully pro- 
fessed friar leaving the Order. Naturally these provisions 
found no place in the Rule as originally written, nor did 
the numerous references to Ministers Provincial,t who 
certainly had no existence among the eleven disciples that 
alone had gathered round Saint Francis at the time the 
Rule was written.§ 

It is notdifficult to outline the contents of the original Rule; 
there were the three vows, the obligation to sell all and 
give to the poor, the provisions as to dress (one tunic only, 
breeches, and a girdle of rope), the provisions as to fasting 
(see Jordanus, cap. ii.), the provisions as to livelihood by 
labour, service, and begging, money being rigidly pro- 
hibited, the provisions as to prayer, praise, and preaching.|, 
But Dr. Karl Miiller in his remarkable book, Die Anfange 
des Minoritenordens, has boldly aimed at a reconstruction 
of the original in its very wording by endeavouring to 
extract it from the twenty-three chapters of the version of 
1221.1 Whatever we may think of the result, Dr Miiller 
handles his theme in masterly fashion (‘‘ un chef-d’oeuvre 
de flair exégétique,” is M. Sabatier’s neat eulogium).** He 
begins by clearing away the portions that could not possibly 








* A.SS., Tom. ii., Octobris, The matter relating to St. Francis occupies 
450 folio pages. 
+ Orbis Seraphicus, vol.i., 557. Potthast, 6361. 
+ Chapters ii, iv., v., Vi., Xvi., XVii., xviii., and xxii. Chapter xviii. even 
speaks ot Ministers “in ultramarinis et ultramontanis partibus.” 
§ For a number of other reasons, consult Dr. Miiller’s Anfange des 
Minoritenordens, Freiburg, 1885. pp. 5-12. 
| Papini, Za Storia di San Francesco. Foligno, 1825. Vol. i., pp. 208-209. 
@ Reconstructed text on pp. 185-188. 
** Vie de St. Frangois, p. 288, n.1. 
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have been in the first version, and I should suppose that 
the residue must come very near what Saint Francis had 
originally written. Dr. Miiller might have added the pro- 
visions as to fasting from Jordanus, and he makes no 
attempt to insert any provisions as to praise. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the original Rule contained the 
obligation to say office,* though the first eleven were not 
immediately able to do so for lack of breviaries.t The 
point is of the greatest importance as utterly refuting the 
fantastic theory of Miiller and Mandonnet{ (now enjoy- 
ing a considerable vogue) that Saint Francis did not in the 
beginning intend to found an order of Religious men, such 
as the Friars Minor soon after became. Some portions of 
Dr. Miiller’s reconstruction should, in my opinion, come 
out, such as the extracts from cap. xxi. and the final 
exhortatio ad fratres, as also, in all probability, some of the 
texts from Holy Writ. 

M. Sabatier has a theory that the Rule of 1209 was added 
to from time to time in the General Chapters§ which 
assembled at the Porziuncola from 1212 onwards. This is 
a truth requiring rather different presentment. For 
Jordanus clearly enough informs us that the first Rule was 
still in existence in 1219;|| he is still more explicit in cap. xv. 
where he states that the Rule (7.e., in 1220) was the same 
which the Saint had drawn up in his simple language 
(‘‘regulum quam ipse simplicibus verbis conceperat.”) 
The original Rule, therefore, gua Rule, was certainly left 
unchanged until 1221. But that is not tosay that numerous 
regulations may not have been agreed upon in the Chapters, 
and drawn up in the form of Constitutions as a corollary 
to the Rule. A Rule is irreformable except by Papal dis- 
pensation ; not so the Constitutions which are based upon 





* Sufficiently proved by the Zestament where the Saint is describing the 
formam vitae, or Rule in fact, of the first friars. 

+ Bon. iv. § 3 (A.SS. § 41). ‘* Vacabant enim ibidem divinis precibus in- 
cessanter, mentaliter potius quam vocaliter studio intendentes orationis 
devotae, pro eo quod nondumecclesiasticos libros habebant, in quibus possent 
horas canonicas decantare.” Cf. 1 Cel. xvii. 

+ Les Origines del Ordre de Poenitentia. Freiburg, 1898. 

§ Spec. Perf., p. xxxvi. (note). 

|| Chronica Fratris Jordania Jano, cap. xi. et xii. In Analecta Franciscana. 
Vol. i. Quaracchi, 1885. 
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it. The Rule and the Constitutions are separate things in 
the history of an Order ; and there is every reason to suppose 
that the first years of the Order of Friars Minor, so prolific 
of vocations, must have given rise to numerous Constitu- 
tions. The traditional Legend of the Three Companions* 
informs us that the friars in the Pentecost Chapters, from 
1212 onwards, assembled to discuss how they might better 
observe the Rule. The result of their deliberations would 
be embodied in Constitutions, for the annual tinkering of a 
fundamental statute is utterly opposed to the reverent spirit 
and lofty genius of the Middle Ages. 

In the year 1219, Saint Francis went to the East, leaving 
two Vicars, Fra Matteo da Narni and Fra Gregorio da 
Napoli, in charge of his Order. These two Vicars sum- 
moned a Chapter which decreed that the fasts of the Order 
should be added to and made more severe than those laid 
down in the Rule. Such a decree,+t affecting as it did the 
fundamental statute, was utterly beyond the powers of the 
Chapter; a Religious has sworn to observe his Rule; 
innovations are an infraction of his promise. A certain 
lay-brother was so gravely scandalised at this tampering 
with the fundamental statute of the Order, that he forthwith 
started without leave forthe East in search of Saint Francis, 
bearing with him the decree of the Chapter.{ Saint 
Francis immediately returned to Italy, and finding that dis- 
orders had been creeping into his Institute, he first went to 
Rome to seek the aid of the Pope, and then set about 
bringing the Order into line with its Rule and Constitu- 
tions.§ Shortly after, he recast the Rule, and in its new 
form it was presumably adopted at the Chapter of 
Pentecost 1221. 





* Leg. III. Soc. xiv. § 57. The Legend states that the system of Chapters 
was introduced after the acquisition of the Church of the Porziuncola. The 
Church was probably acquired at the end of 1211 (A.SS. Comm. Praer. 
§ 283) or some months earlier (Papinz, i. 71); certainly before Palm Sunday, 
1212, the date of Saint Clare’s profession there. The date of the first 
Chapter, therefore, was Pentecost of that year. The Chapter would also 
certainly deal with the recital of Office in choir which was introduced into 
the Order with the acquisition of the first Church. 

+ Jordan. Chron. cap xi. 

$+ Lbid., cap. xii. 

§ lbid.. cap. v. “Ordinem secundum sua statuta reformavit.” The use 
of the plural statu/a by Jordanus is not without significance as proving the 
existence of Constitutions as separate from the Rule. 
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Not one single one of the sources or early authorities 
refers to the adoption of the Rule in this form. The 
Three Companions quote a sentence from it: that is 
all;* Jordanus’ one allusion to it is to state that Saint 
Francis employed Friar Czsarius of Spires, to embellish 
the original Rule with texts from the Gospels.+ ‘‘ Quod et 
fecit,” he adds: nothing more; nor is there any reference 
to the introduction of a new Rule in Jordanus’ account of 
the Chapter of 1221, which immediately follows (cap xvi.). 
Indeed, we are very much in the dark on the subject. One 
thing alone is certain, that before the year 1223, the Rule 
of St. Francis had taken the form of what I have called the 
second version, and that in 1221 it was largely embellished 
with citations from Holy Writ. The general silence would 
seem to prove that the re-cast Rule was in no way regarded 
as a new Rule, that the measure was passed without causing 
a ripple in the history of the Order. Probably the more 
important and permanent-seeming of the Constitutions 
decreed at the Chapters, and, therefore, already approved 
by the friars, were raised to the dignity of articles of the 
Rule, and formally incorporated in it. The new charter is 
but the old Rule explained in the light of twelve years’ ex- 
perience; it has come not to destroy, but to fulfil. Dr. 
Miiller was right in looking for the original in this long 
document. 

In 1223 Saint Francis re-wrote his Rule, compressing 
the twenty-three chapters into twelve. It was confirmed by 
Pope Honorius III. in the Bull Solet Annuere, dated 
November 29th, 1223. The original of the Bull is pre- 
served in the Sacristy of San Francesco at Assisi. The 
text, printed straight from the Bull, is to be found in the 
Seraph. Leg. Text. Orig., pp. 35-47. This is the Francis- 
can Rule of history, as it has been observed for now close 
upon seven centuries. It is the original Rule in all its 
severe essentials, but with some important modifications, 
which experience had shown to be desirable. For instance, 
the then long Office of the Church Universal, too heavy a 








* Leg. iii., Soc. § 35 ad fin. 
+ Jord. Chron. cap xv. “ Regulam quam ipse simplicibus verbis con- 
ceperat, verbis Evangelii adornaret.” 
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burden for an active Order, has been abolished, and the 
briefer Office of the Papal Chapel or use of the Roman 
Court, is substituted in its place;* the fast from the 
Epiphany to Shrove Tuesday, obligatory under the old Rule, 
has now become voluntary ;+ there is not nearly the same 
insistence upon manual labour ( c/. cap. vii., 1221, and cap. 
v., 1223). One important change there certainly is in the 
re-written Rule; it no longer contains the Gospel pro- 
hibitions of Luc. ix. 3. Mzhil tuleritis in via, etc. In 
omitting this, Saint Francis abandoned one of the Counsels 
of the original Franciscan Gospel revealed to him in the 
Church of St. Nicholas on April 16th, 1208. Although the 
step was practical and almost necessary, I doubt if Saint 
Francis would have taken it without what seemed to him a 
further divine revelation. Luc. ix. 3, forbids two tunics— 
interpreted by Saint Francis as an outer and an under 
garment—and this, over-severe for the mountain hermitages 
of Italy, had become impossible for the friars he was send- 
ing to northern climes. The precept of the Rule soon 
became a Counsel only, observed, however, by him to the 
very last. Another reason for omitting the prohibitions of 
Luc. ix. 3, was the obligation to say Office. Individual 
friars sent out on preaching missions had to carry their 
breviaries ; and this would have been inconsistent with a 
Rule in which was written Vz/zl tuleritis in via.t But 
whether divinely given, or whether evolved by Francis, 
these changes bear witness to the equal balance of his 
mind, and enable us, in some measure, to gauge his 





* See P. Hilarin Felder O.M. Capp., St. Francois d Assise et le Brériaire 
Romain in Etudes Franciscaines, vol. v., pp. 490-504. It was the Franciscan 
Order that, in spreading itself, gradually spread the consueludo curiae 
Romanae to the rest of the Church. 

+ This fast among the Italian friars is still to-day lovingly styled ‘‘La 
Benedetta,” for Saint Francis writes of it in the Rule (cap. iii.) “ qui volun- 
tarie eam jejunant, denedicti sinta Domino.” The “ Benedetta”’ is obligatory 
in those severe homes of sanctity, the modern retreats (Aecessus), but as 
these are filled exclusively with volunteer friars, the “ Benedetta” even 
there is in that sense voluntary. 

t The Zeg. iii. Soc. § 59, speaking of a time before 1223, lays stress on the 
fact that the friars in departing from the Chapters carried nothing in the 
way except their breviaries (‘‘non in via portantes, nisi tantum libros, in 
quibus possent dicere horas suas.’’) This shews that Saint Francis was 
already under the necessity of dispensing from his Rule ; and it is moreover 
a touch making for the authenticity of this legend as a genuine life of Saint 
Francis, whoever the author may have been. 
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attitude to such changes in his Order as have gradually 
come in with the changes of time. 

We will now pass on to consider the origin of the re- 
written Rule. And here we shall get upon very thorny and 
intricate ground, through which we cannot pick our way 
without much patience and care. The high authority of 
Saint Bonaventure, the strong and unvaried tradition of the 
Order, tells us that the Rule was re-written by divine 
inspiration. M. Sabatier* and some moderns consider 
that Gregory [X., when Cardinal Protector of the Order, 
helped Saint Francis in the actual making of the Rule, in 
the matter and form of it as a Catholic would have said, 
that the Rule instead of being written at the dictation of 
the Holy Spirit as says Saint Bonaventure, was the result 
of laborious and eminently human handiwork. As I have 
said, I am not here concerned to show whether Saint 
Francis was, or was not, divinely inspired in the writing of 
the Rule; but only whether he believed himself to be ; and 
I am of opinion that a careful examination of this point will 
show that he most firmly believed that the Rule was 
literally of Divine origin, and that Christ alone was its 
author. 

The two lives by Thomas of Celano are both, unaccount- 
ably enough, silent on the subject of the re-writing of the 
Rule;+ so is Julian of Spires; the Zeg. iii. Soc. merely 
says that it was written Christo docente;* chapter i. of 
the Speculum Perfectionts has a sufficiently .full account, 
but it has a fantastic and late Spiritual ring about it, and 
can only be true in substance: such as its evidence is, 
however, it is in favour of the supernatural origin of the 
re-written Rule.§ The one reliable authority left us is 





* Vie de Saint Frangois, pp. 323-324. Spec. Perf., p. 262, “ laborieux 
enfantement de la régle.” Bartholi Tract. de Indulg., pp. 125-131, ‘‘ l'éclo- 
sion lente, pénible, dramatique (de la régle),” p. 127. Opuscules de Critique 
Historique, Fasc. iii, p. 91. 

t 2 Cel. ili. 136, narrates the circumstance of the vision preceding the 
writing of the Rule, but tells us nothing of the circumstances of the 
Writing. 

t xvi. § 62. 

§ Even M. Sabatier has abandoned all claim for this chapter to Leonine 
authorship or the date of 1227. See Opuscles de Critique Historique, Fasc. 
ill., p. 91, (mote). Fasc. vii., p. 6, (note 1). Zvract. de Ind., p. cxiviii., 
(note). 
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Saint Bonaventure, who describes the fact with some 
circumstance.* He tells us that the Order having greatly 
increased, Saint Francis, being moved thereto by Divine 
revelation, determined to have the Rule of Life which had 
been approved by Innocent III. confirmed 722 perpetuum 
by his successor Honorius. In a vision he saw himself 
trying to gather from the ground an innumerable number 
of tiny crumbs and to feed his friars therewith. But while 
he hesitated to distribute such minute crumbs for fear they 
should fall from his hands, a voice came from above, 
saying: ‘‘ Francis, of those crumbs make a wafer, and 
offer it to those who desire to eat thereof.” Having done 
so he noticed that those who did not devoutly receive 
the gift or despised it, were immediately afflicted with 
leprosy. In the morning the Saint told all these things 
to his companions, being grieved that he could not pene- 
trate the mystery of the vision. But the following day, 
when he was keeping watch in prayer, he heard a voice 
from Heaven, saying: ‘‘ Francis, the crumbs of last night’s 
vision signify the words of the Gospel; the wafer signifies 
the Rule; the leprosy wickedness.” This caused him to 
desire to reduce the Rule, now full of the words of the 
Gospels, to a more compendious form, and taking with 
him two companions,+t he was led by the Holy Ghost into 
a certain mountain,{ where fasting on bread and water, 
he caused the Rule, the fruit of prayer, to be re-written 
according as the Holy Spirit dictated. On descending 
from the mountain he gave the Rule into the custody of 
his Vicar, Elias, who after a few days declared that he had 
inadvertently lost it. The Saint thereupon returned to his 
solitude and re-wrote the Rule, receiving it from the mouth 
of God in the same fashion. He then obtained its con- 
firmation by Pope Honorius III. as he had desired. Saint 
Francis used to say, in order to incite his friars to a fervent 
observance of the Rule, that he had put nothing of his own 
into it, but had written all things therein in accordance 
with Divine revelation. So far I have translated almost 





* Bon. Cap. iv., § 11. (A.SS. $§ 54-55.) + Leo and Rufinus. 
+ Fonte Palombo, near Rieti, in Umbria. 
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literally from Saint Bonaventure. The Seraphic Doctor 
was writing about 1260, thirty-two years after the death 
of Saint Francis. This, however, does not detract from 
the value of his legend, based as it is on information 
personally collected by him at Assisi from surviving 
Companions of Saint Francis. Friar Leo, who was present 
at the writing of the Rule, and who resided at the Porziun- 
cola, did not die till 1271. We may be sure, therefore, 
that he was consulted by Saint Bonaventure; and it is 
because of the recourse that he has had to the companions 
of Saint Francis that the holy biographer asks credence 
for his legend.* And, has he ever, I would ask, been 
convicted of error in his facts? I know of no real case, 
for I cannot count the microscopic slip he has made 
concerning the Gospel read to Saint Francis on his death- 
bed as an error affecting his weight as an historian.t We 
have done with any detailed evidence to be derived from 
chronicles or legends, but in support of Saint Bona- 
venture’s view of the supernatural origin of the Franciscan 
Rule there yet remains the most important witness of all, 
the Seraphic Patriarch himself. It is clear enough from 
his Testament that Saint Francis believed that the orginal 
Rule was divinely revealed to him: ‘‘ipse Altissimus 
revelavit mihi quod deberem vivere secundum formam 
Sancti Evangelii.” And of the re-written Rule, the 
Testament also says that God gave him to write it: ‘‘dedit 
mihi Dominus simpliciter et pure dicere et  scribere 
Regulam et ista verba,’’ (note the importance of that. 
dicere as showing that Saint Francis dictated his Rule, 
- just as his accurate biographer says, fectt conscribt). Of 
course dedit mtht Dominus does not so strongly emphasise 
the idea of supernatural revelation as zfse Adltissimus 
revelavit mihi, but taken in conjunction with the circum- 








* Prologus § 4. (A.SS. § 4). ‘* Ut igitur vitae ipsius veritas ad posteros 
transmittenda certius mihi constaret et clarius, adiens locum originis, con- 
versationis et transitus viri sancti, cum familiaribus ejus adhuc superviven- 
tibus collationem de his habui diligentem, et maxime cum quibusdam, gut 
sanctitatis ejus et conscii fuerunt et sectatores praecipui (for instance, Leo, 
Rufino,) quibus propter agnitam veritatem probatamque virtutem fides est 
indubitabilis adhibenda.”’ 

+ See ‘* The Gospel Read to Saint Francis in 7vransitu,” by the present 
writer in the DUBLIN REVIEW of April, 1903. 
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stantial evidence of the Legenda Major, it can only have 
this signification. 

The high authority of Saint Bonaventure, the personal 
testimony of Saint Francis, might be thought to exclude 
the possibility of any controversy. And, certainly, no 
controversy would have been possible were it not that the 
evidence of a witness of the greatest possible weight, seems 
to make entirely for the fact that the Saint received 
considerable human aid in the re-writing of the Rule. 
This witness is above all suspicion, for it is no lessa 
person than the sometime Cardinal Protector of the Order, 
Pope Gregory IX. himself. Soon after Saint Francis’ 
death in 1226, discussion arose among the friars as to the 
real meaning of certain doubtful and obscure points in the 
Rule. Recourse was had to Rome. The Minister 
General, Giovanni Parenti, personally appeared before 
Gregory IX (who had been an intimate and beloved friend 
of Saint Francis), and requested that he would declare the 
meaning of the Rule on a few debateable points. The 
Pope’s declaration was published in the Bull Quo Elongatz, 
dated 28th September, 1230. In it the Pope does seem to 
affirm that he helped Saint Francis in the actual authorship of 
the Rule (772 condendo Regulam). The severely critical 
Papini accepts this reading without hesitation. Indeed, he 
is so struck by the fact that he hazards the theory that the 
Legenda Major has here been subjected to an interpolation.* 
But in view of the Seraphic Doctor’s renown for accuracy, 
_and Papini’s regard for his authority, I wonder that he 
did not rather suspect, as I do, an error in copying the 
Bull Quo Elongatt. The original of the Bull is lost, and 
we have to rely upon the Aegesta. That the Regest/a and 
printed copies of Bulls always differ in some particulars 
from the originals is a commonplace with experts in such 
matters. The learned fPatres Editores of the TZextus 
Originales of Franciscan legislation, in examining for the 
first time the original of Nicholas III.’s Decretal Axz2t gui 
seminat (a fundamental constitution of the Friars Minor), 
found more than a hundred and fifty errors in the printed 








* Storia di San Franceso, vol. i., p. 122 (note 7). 
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version sanctioned for use in the Order.* And what shall 
I say of the vagaries of medizval punctuation, where the 
full-stop often counts for comma, and the colon and semi- 
colon for full-stops ; where, indeed, the signs are often but 
a caprice of the scribe, and the stop is frequently used 
as a decorative adjunct? The first requisite in reading 
medizval MSS. is to apply to the punctuation the light of 
reason and commonsense, not forgetting the golden rule 
of the probabilities. A very slight change in the punctua- 
tion of the Bull Quo Ei/ongaii will take clean out of it the 
meaning which Papini and Sabatier have rightly enough 





read into the version they had used. 


I quote the 


passage, placing alongside of it what I conceive to have 


been the real reading : 


Regesta Vatic. No. 73. 
T 15/36 

‘¢Propter quod hesitantes, 
an teneamini ad observantiam 
Testamentt predicti, dubieta- 
tem hujusmodi de conscientiis 
vestris, et Fratrum vestrorum 
per nos amoveri petistis. Et 
cum ex longa _ familiaritate, 
quam idem Confessor Nobis- 
cum habuit, plenitis noverimus 
intentionem ipsius ; et in con- 
dendo predictam Regulam ett 
obtinendo confirmationem ip- 
sius per Sedem Apostolicam 
sibi astiterimus, dum adhuc 
essemus in minori officio con- 
stituti ; declarari similiter pos- 
tulastis dubia, et obscura 
Regulae supradictae, nec non 
super quibusdam  difficilibus 
responderi.”’ 


Here it will be seen that 


Suggested Reading of the 
Original. 


‘*Propter quod haesitantes 
an teneamini ad observantiam 
Testamenti praedicti, dubie- 
tatem hujusmodi de conscientiis 
vestris et Fratrum vestrorum 
per nos amoveri petistis. Et 
cum ex longa familiaritate 
quam idem Confessor Nobis- 
cum habuit, plenits noverimus 
intentionem ipsius et{ in con- 
dendo praedictam Regulam ; 
et obtinendo confirmationem 
ipsius per Sedem Apostolicam 
sibi astiterimus dum _  adhuc 
essemus in minori officio con- 
stituti, declarari similiter pos- 
tulastis dubia et obscura Reg- 
ulae supradictae, nec non 
super quibusdam difficilibus 
responderi.” 


the Bull, according to the 


punctuation in the fegesta, states that Pope Gregory, 





* Seraph. Leg. Text. Orig., p. 177. And see the Introduction passim for 


similar information. 


+ Sbaralea and Sabatier omit this e¢ and have a comma in its place. 
t Possibly this ef was wanting in the original of the Bull, though its 


emphatic force is by no means out of place here. 
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owing to his long intimacy with Saint Francis, more fully 
knew his intention; and that he, when Cardinal, helped 
the Saint both in the making of the Rule and by obtaining 
its confirmation from the Apostolic See. On the other 
hand, according to the punctuation which I have suggested 
(the mere transposition of a semi-colon), the Pope is made 
to say that he more fully knew Saint Francis’ intention even 
in making the Rule; and that he had helped him by 
obtaining its confirmation from the Holy See. Gregory IX’s. 
help, therefore, was confined to obtaining the Bull Sole¢ 
Annuere; there is no longer the assertion that he helped 
to make the Rule. The very construction of the sentence 
seems to call for the altered punctuation which some might 
otherwise consider arbitrary. For observe that condendo is 
the ablative governed by 27, while odtimendo is an instru- 
mental ablative. It is worthy of note that the author of the 
Chronica XXIV. Generalium takes this view of the matter:— 
*¢ Qui tanquam ille qui Sancti Francisci zwtentionem noverat 
ET pro regulae confirmatione sibi astiterat.”* Glassberger 
copies him, adding ‘‘intentionem circa regulam noverat.’’+ 
Bartholomew of Pisa knew the Bull well, but does not 
touch on this passage.t On the other hand, Alvarus 
Pelagius has a passage in the sense of the reading of the 
Regesta: ‘‘*qui (Gregorius IX.) . . . in condendo ac 
regulam confirmando sibi specialiter adstitit” ;§ but as 
Alvarus elsewhere shows himself a firm believer in the 
supernatural origin of the Rule, ‘i we can only suppose 
either that he had not fully considered the force of the 
condendo, or, what is more probable, that he gave to it 
another and a much milder significance. 

For in matters concerning the Rule, St. Francis is likely 
enough to have had help from that devout well-wisher of 
the Order, the Cardinal Protector, and here is Bernard of 
Besse, the Secretary of Saint Bonaventure, in his De 












































* Analecta Francescana, vol. iii., p. 213. 

+ Chronica. Anal, Fran., vol. ii., p. 50. 

* Conformitates, Ed. 1513, fol. 79 b1, 80 br. 

§ De Planctu Ecclesiae, Venice, 1560. Lib. ii., fol. 121 ar. 

q Op. cit., fol. 161 bi, ‘‘regulaa Spiritu Sancta dictata”; fol. 161 ba, 
‘quando Spiritu Sancto dictante conscripsit regulam.” 
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Laudibus, to tell us what was the nature of the help.* 
Bernard wrote about 1275. I may note in passing that in 
the prologue he states that Saint Francis framed’the Rule 
at the bidding of a Divine Oracle, but I am here only 
concerned with the following passage at the end of cap. vii. 
De Tribus Ordinibus: ‘‘In regulis seu vivendi formis 
ordinis ft istorum dictandis sacrae memoriae dominus papa 
Gregorius, in minori adhuc officio constitutus, beato 
Francisco intima familiaritate coniunctus, devote supplebat 
quod viro sancto 7 dictandi scientia deerat.” This is plain 
enough: the help given to Saint Francis was in the mere 
art of writing or expressing himself. Slavery to the letter 
is foreign to the Catholic mind, and there is nothing 
inconsistent in such help with both Saint Francis and the 
Pope believing in the divine origin of the Rule. By an 
unfortunate slip or misprint in the version in the A zalecta 
Fran. (p. 686), Bernard is made to write ** quod viro sancto 
tudicandi scientia deerat.’”’ This makes no sense. What 
is scientia tudicandi? Judgment? But is it likely that 
Bernard of Besse thought St. Francis wanting in judgment? 
There is perhaps no non-Catholic student of matters 
Franciscan more worthy of respectful homage and con- 
sideration than Dr. Karl Miiller, of Breslau, both for his 
solid learning and his natural fair-mindedness, but the best 
of us nod at times, and, oblivious to the unintelligibility of 
this sczentia zudicandi, he advances it as proof that Pope 
Gregory ‘‘entscheidend mitgearbeitet habe” at the Rule 
of 1223.1 

I now pass on to a brief examination of a Chapter in Fra 
Angelo Clareno’s Exposition of the Rule,§ which has been 
cited as evidence of the ‘‘laborieuses démarches”’|| which 





* Published in vol. iii. of the Analecta Francescana, Mesendix lli., p. 666. 
Also by P. Hilarin Felder, of Lucerne. Rome, 1897. 

+ An obvious slip for ‘‘ Ordinum,” 

+ Zur Geschichte des Bussbriiderordens. in Dr. Brieger’s ‘‘ Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte,” Gotha, 1902, vol. xxiii., p. 518. He was evidently 
unacquainted with P. Hilarin Felder’s edition of the De Laudibus. My 
sincere admiration for Dr. Miiller’s attainments must not be construed into 
agreement with his theories. 

§ Chapter printed in the Speculum Vitae, Ed. 1504, fol. 134.a. Also by 
M. Sabatier in Opusc. de Crit. Hist., Fasc. iii., p, go. Clareno’s Exposition 
of the Rule is still unpublished, but Pere Van Ortroy has promised us an 
edition. || Opuscules, Fasc. lii,, p. 91, note. 
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preceded the confirmation of the Rule. Fra Angelo tells 
us, teste Fratre Leone, that Pope Honorius, after having 
examined the Rule, said to Saint Francis: ‘‘ Blessed is he 
who, fortified by grace, shall cheerfully and devoutly keep 
this Rule, for all things which are therein written are holy, 
catholic, and perfect.”” The Pope then goes on to say that 
he desires to make a verbal change in a point which might 
leave an opening for scandals and divisions in friars not 
properly grounded in the love of the virtues. Saint Francis 
protests. ‘‘It was not I,” he is made to say, ‘‘ who put 
these words in the Rule, but Christ. I must not 
and cannot change the words of Christ.”’ To which the 
Pope replies: ‘‘ I will so manage that, while fully keeping 
the sense of the words, I shall yet modify the letter of the 
Rule so that both the Ministers will find themselves bound 
to that which Christ wills and the Rule commands, and the 
friars will understand that they are at liberty to observe the 
Rule pure and simple, while no opening will be left to 
those who, in the name of observance, often seek an 
occasion of transgressing it.” The Pope is then said to 


have altered the words as they may now be read in the 


Rule. Clareno gives what he professes were the actual 
words of this passage in the original text presented for Pope 
Honorius’ approval. How comes it that a hundred years 
afterwards he obtained sight of them? We have no means 
of knowing, but Fra Leone may have kept a copy of the 
original draft. I place in parallel columns what Clareno 
gives as the original text, and the text of the Rule in the 
Bull Solet Annuere :— 


Clareno. 


‘¢ Ad suos ministros debeant 
et possint recurrere, ministri 
vero teneantur eisdem fratri- 


The Bull (cap. x.). 
‘*Unde firmiter praecipio 
eis ut obediant suts Mintstris in 
omnibus quae  promiserunt 





bus per obedientiam postulata 
benigne etliberaliter concedere, 
quod si facere ‘nollent ipsi 
fratres habeant licentiam et 
obedientiam eam 
observandi, quia omnes tam 
ministri quam subditi debent 
regulae esse subjecti.” 


Domino observare, et non sunt 
contraria animae et Regulae 
nostrae. Et ubicumque sunt 
Fratres qui scirent et cognosc- 
erent se non posse Regulam 
spiritualiter observare, ad suos 
Ministros debeant et possint 
recurrere,” etc. 
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We have no other authority than that of Clareno (ob. 
1337) for this unlikely-looking story. Of course, his good 
faith is above all suspicion; he may have been imposed 
upon, but would be incapable of inventing a fancied first 
text. True that this passage would be much to his mind, 
for though not literally sanctioning, it does give some slight 
colour to the extreme step that Clareno eventually took. 
He lives in Minoritic history as the only Franciscan who 
separated himself from the Order to observe the Rule, and 
who founded a Franciscan family not living under the 
obedience of the Ministers Provincial. Saint Francis 
might have sanctioned a separation from lax brethren, a 
reformatio strictiorts observantiae—never a separation from 
the hierarchy of his Order. But this is a digression. Even 
supposing that Honorius III. made the change, it is purely 
verbal. According to Clareno’s text, the Ministers were to 
help the friars to keep the Rule; if they refused to do so, 
the friars had leave, nay, a command, to observe the Rule 
ad litteram. Exactly the same thing is implied in Cap. x. 
of the actual Rule: ‘‘I firmly command them (my friars) 
to obey their Ministers in all things which they promised 
before God, provided they are not contrary to the salvation 
of the soul, or our Rule.” Asa matter of fact, this chapter 
from Clareno’s Exposition of the Rule does but confirm 
history, and carry on the tradition that the Rule was super- 
naturally given. 

There is yet another document brought forward by those 
who hold the theory that the Rule of Saint Francis was the 
product of several hands and much discussion, namely, the 
letter ad gquendam Ministrum or ad Fratrem N. Ministrum 
Generalem.* Saint Francis, who is writing on the treat- 
ment which should be meted out to friars who have fallen 
into sin, says in the letter: ‘‘Of all the Chapters in the 
Rule which speak of mortal sin, let us, at the Pentecost 
Chapter, with the help of God and the advice of the friars, 
make one chapter as follows” (here follows a scheme). 
And again: ‘‘ Thou wilt be there (at the Chapter) with thy 
friars, and these and all other things which are wanting in 





* Opuscula Sancti Patris Francisci. Quaracchi, 1904, p. 108. See text of 
this letter in Note to this article. 
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the Rule, thou wilt, with God’s help, endeavour to supply.” 
These passages are alleged as evidence that the Rule of 
1223 was the result of discussion and deliberation. I donot 
follow the argument. The original Rule, as we have seen, 
was receiving constant additions in the form of Constitu- 
tions; it was re-cast in 1221; but does it follow that it 
received no addition after 1221? Why should not the letter 
be referring to the Pentecost of 1222? Or again, it might, 
quite conceivably, be referring to a Pentecost before 1221: 
the Rule with its Constitutions was probably nearly as long, 
say in 1219,asin 1221. Weare in the dark about the date 
of this letter. One thing is certain, that no such chapter as 
that outlined by Saint Francis appears in the Rule of 1223. 
M. Sabatier* and Dr. Lemppt both believe that the letter 
was addressed to Friar Elias, the Minister-General ; indeed, 
that the Saint is consulting the Minister-General on a point 
concerning the new Rule of 1223, to be presented at the 
following Pentecost Chapter. To my mind the letter is 
rather written to console and comfort a friar who isina 
position of trust, to whom that position has become difficult 
and distasteful, who feels himself unable to correct his 
friars with due equanimity, who is thirsting to leave the 
active for the contemplative life. Saint Francis gives him 
spiritual advice and exhortation : patience in his present 
position shall be a greater merit than a hermitage. As to 
the difficulties of interpreting the Rule, or applying the 
Rule where the correction of his friars is concerned, well it 
is diffuse certainly, but he will be at the next Pentecost 
Chapter, and shall have his say, and there, with the advice 
of the assembly, we will codify the scattered chapters 
relating to offences. What does he think of the following 
for an attempt? This seems to me to be the real meaning 
of the letter. That it is addressed to a Minister Provincial, 
and not to Elias, the Minister-General, I should have 
regarded as probable from the tone, and take to be un- 
questionable from the expression ‘‘ibi eris cum /fratribus 
tuis.” Thenthe expression ‘‘et istud denunties Guardianis”’ 
must refer to the head of a province. To the Minister- 





* Tract de Ind., pp. 113-131. 
+ Frdre Elie de Cortone. Paris, 1901, p. 50. 
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General, Saint Francis would have said ‘‘ Ministris,” or at 
least ‘*‘ Ministris et Guardianis.” 

Of course, the letter is evidence of difficulty in applying 
the Rule, now grown cumbrous and involved, and of 
administrative anxieties, the Order being now so extended. 
In these new difficulties and anxieties the Saint would have 
especial recourse to God, in Whose sight he ever lived. 
The vision with which he was favoured would seem to him 
like the celestial promise of Divine aid in the re- 
writing of a Rule already divinely given. If then God is 
going to help him directly ; if, when he comes down from 
the mountain, he can tell his friars that not himself but 
Christ re-wrote this Rule, there will be an end of all 
difficulties and murmurings. This seems to me the natural 
explanation of the origin of the Rule of 1223. M. Sabatier 
has said that the accounts of the supernatural origin of the 
Rule given in the Spec. Perf. and the Legenda Major are 
but the authors’ highflown, medizval way of expressing 
their admiration for the Rule. ‘‘ Voir dans ces récits autre 
chose que l’expression symbolique de leurs sentiments, 
c'est se refuser a traduire leur style médiéval en style 
moderne.’* Not thus do I read my middle ages. A 
modern symbolist, acknowledging no world beyond the 
senses, might perhaps describe his cult as supernatural 
merely to shew his admiration of it ; but a medizval Saint, 
like Saint Bonaventure, believed in contemporary manifes- 
tations of the supernatural as much as the modern symbolist 
believes in the evidence of his senses. As well say that 
when Bishop Theobald of Assisi declares that the 
Porziuncola Indulgence was revealed to Saint Francis by 
Christ, he only does so as an ‘‘expression symbolique ” of 
his admiration for the Indulgence! I repeat that I am not 
now concerned to shew that the Rule had a Divine origin, 
but only that Saint Francis and his disciples thought it 
had. The ready acceptance of the Rule both by the Pope 
and the Order was undoubtedly due, as in the case of the 
Porziuncola Indulgence, to the belief of both Pope and 
Order that Christ was speaking immediately through His 





* Spec. Perf., p. 261. 
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new Evangelist, the restorer of the Gospel life, who was 
working wonders that had not been seen since the days of 
the Apostles, and who was already canonized in the eyes of 
the whole world. 

It now only remains briefly to examine those passages of 
the Speculum Perfectionis which relate to the Rule. 
Chapter I, need scarcely detain us. After stating that the 
Ministers removed many things from the Rule of 1223 
contrary to the will of Saint Francis, it goes on to describe 
a scene in which these very Ministers are overawed into 
submission to the Rule (a milder Rule, too, than that 
which they had promised) by hearing the voice of Christ 
in the clouds uttering a thrice-repeated command to observe 
it ad litteram et sine glosa. If the Ministers had had such 
an experience, is it likely that they would have dared even 
to suggest a change? I need not stop to estimate the value 
of a chapter containing so flagrant a contradiction. In 
Chapter III. it is said that although the Ministers knew that 
according to the Rule the friars were bound to observe the 
holy Gospel, yet they caused the WVzhil tuleritis in via 
chapter to be removed from the Rule, thus imagining, the 
writer somewhat acrimoniously adds, that they would not 
be obliged to observe the perfection of the Gospel. It is 
extremely difficult to think so unworthily of the Ministers 
of this period ez d/oc, and still more difficult to imagine 
Friar Leo alone, or Friars Leo, Angelo and Rufino, in- 
dulging in this wholesale condemnation without a saving 
word, The matter is contrary to fact; the manner, surely, 
here as elsewhere in this singular compilation, contrary to 
the charity of chosen companions of Saint Francis. The 
Saint himself only complained of ‘‘ guzdam de numero 
praelatorum ” (2 Cel., iii. 118), and in the same chapter 
Celano emphasises ‘‘non propter omnes, sed propter 
quosdam dicebat,” etc. If the statement is true that the 
Ministers removed a chapter from the Rule, how is it that 
all copies which have come down to us contain this chapter 
intact (cap. xiv.)? And what does the writer mean by the 
removing of a chapter? Would he have us believe that 
the Ministers, in solemn conclave assembled, unanimously 
passed a resolution to this effect during the lifetime, and 
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despite the wishes, of one of the greatest Saints in all 


Church history ? 


But all this does not concern my present 


inquiry, which is limited to the Rule of 1223. 
There only remain two other passages of the Speculum 
which call for consideration, and I will first proceed to put 


them in parallel columns :— 


Spec. Perf., cap. tt., p. 6. 


‘6. «nos qui cum eo 
fuimus ad hoc respondemus 
sicut audivimus ab ore ejus, 
quoniam ipse dixit fratribus 
haec et alia plurima et etiam 
fecit in regula (Mazarin MS. 
No. 989 adds prima) plura 
scribi, quae cum _ assidua 
Oratione et meditatione a 
Domino postulabat pro utili- 
tate religionis, affirmans ea 
penitus esse secundum Del 
voluntatem, sed postquam ea 
ostendebat fratribus/videbantur 
eis gravia et  importabilia 
ignorantibus tunc quae ventura 
erant in religione post mortem 
ejus. Et quia valde timebat 
scandalum in se et in fratribus 
nolebat contendere cum ipsis, 
sed condescendebat invitus 
voluntati eorum et coram 
Domino se excusabat.”’ 


Spec. Perf., cap. xt., pp. 28-29. 

‘*Nos vero qui cum ipso 
quando scripsit regulam fuimus 
et fere omnia alia sua scripta 
perhibemus testimonium quod 
plura fecit scribi in regula et 
aliis scriptis suis in quibus 
multi fratres fuerunt  sibi 
contrarii maxime praelati et 
scientiati nostri, quae hodie 
essent valde utilia et neces- 
Saria toti religioni; sed quia 


ipse multum timebat  scan- 
dalum, condescendebat non 
voluntarie voluntatibus frat- 


rum. Saepe tamen dicebat 
hunc sermonem: ‘ Vae illis 
fratribus qui sunt mihi con- 
trarii in hoc quod cognosco 
firmiter esse de voluntate Dei 
pro utilitate majori et necessi- 
tate totius. religionis licet 
invitus condescendam voluntati 


» >) 


eorum. 


Neither of these passages state that Saint Francis received 
human aid in making the Rule, but both do imply that he 
unwillingly consented to suppress parts of it which were 
obnoxious to many of the friars (cap. ii. has not even the 
saving qualification of many). Such a proceeding seems 
utterly foreign to the character of Saint Francis, resolute 
and unbending where the honour of God was concerned ; 
and whatever the original form of these chapters of the 
Speculum may have been, it is impossible not to suspect 
that they have been leavened out of recognition by the 
semi-dissident extremists of a later age. As _ regards 
chapter ii., M. Sabatier notes that the Mazarin MS., No. 989, 
supplies the reading ‘‘first rule” for ‘‘rule,” and it is 
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obvious enough that the Rule of 1221 is in question. 
Chapter xi. is utterly unclear. Thelanguageand sentiment 
suggest that a portion has been borrowed from chapter ii., 
and, therefore, it would be fair to infer that the first Rule 
is intended. But ‘‘ we who were with him when he wrote 
the Rule,” could certainly only refer to the Rule of 1223, 
though Angelo may have been present at the writing of 
the original Rule. I had always suspected the genuineness 
of this chapter, because, according toa variety of authorities, 
the friars who were with Saint Francis when he wrote the 
Rule were Leo, his Secretary, and Bonizo of Bologna. 
This would make Bonizo one of the authors of the chapter, 
one of the familiars of Saint Francis, for which there is no 
authority. I lately noticed that Fra Ubertino da Casale 
assigns Fra Rufino as Leo’s companion.* At once the 
nos gut of chapter xi. became reasonable and possible. But 
have I not been over hasty in accepting so genuinely sus- 
pect a witness as Ubertino as authority to clear up an 
apparent inconsistency in the Speculum Perfectionis? Not, 
it seems to me, if the point is immaterial to his perfervid 
polemical theses. But chapter xi. is altogether a most un- 
comfortable chapter, and has had a queer existence. It is 
wanting in the Speculum Vitae; in some MSS. of the 
Legenda Antiqua it has no separate existence, but has been 
added to chapter Ixxi. of the Spec. Perf.t in the S. P. XN. 
Franctsct Intentio Regulae,{ where it occupies three para- 
graphs (§§ 14-16); it contains a flat contradiction, first 
asserting that Saint Francis wrote in his Testament that all 
the houses of the friars were to be built of wattle and daub 
(§ 14), and in § 15, quoting the actual words of the Tes- 
tament which show that Saint Francis never mentioned 
wattle and daub, but only enjoined a poverty of style in 





* In his Arbor Vitae Jesu Crucifixi. Venice, 1485, lib. v., cap. v., fol. E. 
ij bi., first line. See the writer's article, Zhe Zwo Companions, in the Fran- 
ciscan Monthly for January, 1904. 

+ Opuscules de Critique Historique, Fasc. ii., p. 60. Description du MS. 
Franciscain de Liegnitz, by PaulSabatier. Sec. Perf, p. clxxxii. : Descrip- 
tion of Vatican MS. No. 4354. The two chapters are also fused in the 
Capponian MS., printed by Don Salvatore Minocchi, but chapter xi. has a 
separate place in the Bodleian MS. described by Mr. A. G. Little (Opuscules, 
Fasc. V., p. 255)- 


t Scripta Fratris Leonis, edidit Fra Leonardus Lemmens. Quaracchi, 


1901, Pp- 97-99- 
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keeping with the Rule.* It would seem as if some mis- 
handling or shuffling of the text had taken place. Then 
surely that unworthy sneer, ‘‘ maxime praelati et scientiati 
nostri,” never came from the pen of the gentle friar whom 
Saint Francis was in the habit of calling Fra Pecorella di 
Dio. The chapters which credit the Ministers and Friars 
with a stubborn, ungenerous spirit of resistance to the 
wishes of their saintly founder, surely bear traces of 
manipulation in the obscurantist crucible of some precursor 
of the Fraticelli. The first friars were made of far different 
stuff.f So, too, it is difficult to believe that Saint Francis 
would yield to anybody, for fear of scandal or any other fear, 
in matters of principle which he believed to be of Divine 
revelation. But whoever the writer of the chapter may 
have been, I cannot but suppose that he is referring to the 
Rule before it was re-written in 1223. Onething is certain 
—that no changes were made since the 29th November of 
that year. 
. * * * * 

My task is done, though but in the rudest outline. It 
would need a volume to deal with the mere origin of the 
Rule alone, and how many volumes to deal with its beauty, 
its holiness, its marvellous work among the children of 
men? My hope is that some reader, here and there, who 
has not yet studied Saint Francis in relation to his Rule, 
may be tempted by the very imperfections of this sketch to 
fill in for himself the completed picture, and may seek with 
due reverence to penetrate the spirit of that great Charter 
of Poverty, which its holy author declared to be the Book of 





* This contradiction is also to be found in the Spec. Perf., but as between 
chapter ix. and xi., both of them nos qui chapters. In the former the 
following sentence occurs: ‘Nam et circa mortem suam 77 festamento suo 
scribi fecit quod omnes cellae et domus fratrum essent de lignis et luto 
tantum, ad conservandam melius paupertatem et humilitatem,’’ while chapter 
xi. correctly quotes the Testament : ‘‘ Caveant fratres ne ecclesias e* habita- 
cula et omnia alia quae pro ipsis construuntur penitus recipiant nisi sicut 
decet sanctam paupertatem sed sint ibi hospitantes sicut peregrini et 


advenae.” How comes it that in chapter ix. the secretary of Saint Francis 
no longer knows the contents of the Testament ? 
+ Celano, writing of the year 1223, thus describes them: “ Hanc quidem, 


quam juraverant, fidem non duram, vel asperam fratres illorum temporum 
reputabant, qui erant ad omnia supererogare promptissimi. Neque enim 
languor, vel desidia locum habet, ubi amoris stimulus semper ad majora 
perurget " (2 Col. iii. 136). 
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Life, the hope of salvation, the marrow of the Gospel, the 
way of perfection, the key of Paradise, and the bond of the 
eternal Covenant.* 

MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 





NOTE. 
EPISTOLA AD QUENDAM MINISTRUM. 
Fratri N. ministro: Dominus te benedicat. 


Dico tibi, sicut possum, de facto animae tuae, quod ea 
quae te impediunt amare Dominum Deum, et quicumque 
tibi impedimentum fecerit, sive fratres sive alii, etiam si te 
verberarent, omnia debes habere pro gratia. Et ita velis et 
non aliud. Et hoc sit tibi per veram obedientiam Domini 
Dei et meam, quia firmiter scio, quod illa est vera 
obedientia. Et dilige eos qui ista faciunt tibi, et non velis 
aliud de eis, nisi quantum Dominus dederit tibi, et in hoc 
dilige eos, ut velis quod sint meliores christiani. Et istud 
sit tibi plus quam eremitorium. Et in hoc volo cognoscere, 
si diligis Dominum et me servum suum et tuum, si feceris 
istud, scilicet quod non sit aliquis frater in mundo, qui 
peccaverit, quantumcumque potuerit peccare, quod, post- 
quam viderit oculos tuos, unquam recedat sine misericordia 
tua, si quaerit misericordiam : et, si non quaereret miseri- 
cordiam, tu quaeras ab eo, si vult misericordiam. Et, si 
millies postea appareret coram oculis tuis, dilige eum plus 
quam me ad hoc, ut trahas eum ad Dominum, et semper 
miserearis talibus. Et istud denunties guardianis, quando 
poteris, quod per te ita firmus es facere. 

De omnibus autem capitulis, quae sunt in regula, quae 
loguuntur de mortalibus peccatis, Domino adiuvante in 
capitulo Pentecostes cum consilio fratrum faciemus istud 
tale capitulum: Si quis fratrum instigante inimico mortaliter 
peccaverit, perobedientiam teneatur recurrere ad guardianum 
suum. Et omnes fratres, qui scirent eum peccasse, non 
faciant ei verecundiam nec detractionem, sed magnam 





"*s Col. iii. 135. . 
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misericordiam habeant circa ipsum et teneant multum 
privatum peccatum fratris sui; quia mon est opus sants 
medicus, sed male habentibus.* Similiter per obedientiam 
teneantur eum mittere custodi suo cum socio. Ipse custos 
misericorditer provideat ei, sicut ipse vellet provideri sibi, 
Si in consimili casu esset. 

Et, si in aliquo peccato veniali ceciderit, confiteatur 
fratri suo sacerdoti et, si non fuerit ibi sacerdos, confiteatur 
fratri suo, donec habebit sacerdotem, qui eum absolvat 
canonice, sicut dictum est;+ et isti penitus non habeant 
potestatem injungendi aliam poenitentiam nisi istam: 
Vade et noli amplius peccart.? 

Hoc scriptum, ut melius debeat observari, habeas tecum 
usque ad Pentecosten ; ibi eris cum fratribus tuis.§ Et 
ista et omnia alia, quae minus sunt in regula, Domino Deo 
adjuvante procurabis {| adimplere. 














* Matt. ix. 

t+ In cap. xx. * of the Rule of 1221. On the subject of this letter, see an 
article by the writer in the J/onth of January, 1904, entitled Zhe Writings of 
Saint Francis. 

t Joan viii. 11. 

§ This is almost proof positive that the Epistle was written before 1221. 
After that date the rank and file of the friars ceased to attend the Pentecost 
chapters, such attendance being limited by the re-cast Rule of 1221 
(cap. xviii.) to the Ministers only. Had this Epistle been addressed to Elias 
as has been supposed, this phrase would surely have run “‘ibi eris cum 
Ministris.”’ 

q In some MSS. procuraditis. 











Roman Decrees. 





Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


Our Hoty Fatuer, Pore Pius X., EXTENDS THE POWERS OF 
CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BISHOPS AS TO GRANTING 
INDULGENCES. 


Cardinales in suits Titulis ac Diocesibus 200, Archiept. 100, et 
Ept. 50 dierum indulg. elargiri valeant in perpetuum. 


Decretum. 

Pontificale Jubilaeum fel. rec. Leonis XIII., solemnibus ubique 
laetitiis ab orbe catholico peractum, congruam sane occasionem 
praebuit, qua plures sacrorum Antistites, praesertim ex regione 
Neapolitana et Sicula, ad auspicatum eventum novo quodam 
pietatis religiosique fructus pignore consecrandum, enixas, 
conjunctis simul litteris, preces admoverunt, ut sua, in indul- 
gentiis elargiendis, facultas aliquantum ab Apostolica Sede 
adaugeretur. Has vero postulationes, Pontificis optimi obitu, 
interceptas, sed, ex S. Congregationis Indulgentiis Sacrisque 
Reliquiis praepositae consulto, ab infrascripto Cardinali, eidem 
Congregationi Praefecto in Audientia die 28 Augusti, hoc 
vertente anno, ad Vaticanum habita, rursum et suppliciter 
exhibitas, cum primum agnovit Sanctissimus Dominus Noster 
Pius Papa Decimus, nihil se in votis magis habere est testatus, 
quam ut gloriosam Antecessoris memoriam digno, hac etiam in 
re, honoris documento prosequeretur, et propriam insuper, erga 
universos ecclesiasticos ordines, paternam charitatem oppido 
ostenderet. Quapropter Sanctitas Sua, percepta omnium rela- 
tione, non modo memoratis votis annuere, verum etiam clementer 
decernere dignata est, ut in posterum E.mi Patres Cardinales, 
in suis titulis aeque ac Diocesibus, dzs centum, Archiepiscoip 
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centum, atque denique Episcopi guznquaginéa dierum indulgentiam 
elargiri valeant, dum tamen serventur cuncta huc usque ab 
eisdem servata, in hujusmodi indulgentiarum elargitionibus. 
Hanc autem concessionem futuris quoque temporibus valituram 
extare voluit. 

Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria S. Congregationis Indulgentiis 
Sacrisque Reliquis praepositae, die 28 Augusti an. 1903. 


L oH S. A. Card. Tripepi, Praefectus. 
Pro. R.P.D. FRANcisco SOGARO, 
Archiep. Amid., Secretarto. 
JosePpHUS Marta Can. COSELLI, 
Substitutus. 


The following decree extends the Indulgences, gained by 
saying the Little Office of our Blessed Lady in Latin, to the 
private recitation of the same Office in the vernacular. 


Quo INDULGENTIAE RECITATIONI PARVI OFFicil B.M.V. ADNEXAE, 
AD EJUSDEM VULGAREM RECITATIONEM PRIVATAM EXTEND- 
UNTUR. 

Quamvis S. C. Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita in 
una Sebenicen., sub die 13 Septembris, 1888, expresse edixerit, 
non expedire ut extenderentur ad recitationem parvi Offici B. 
Mariae Virginis, in quodcumque vulgare idioma translati, In- 
dulgentiae a RR. PP. adnexae recitationi ejusdem Officii, uti 
illud prostat in fine Breviarii Romani, nihilominus instantius ab 
hac eadem S. Congregatione expostulatum est, ut praefatam 
Indulgentiarum extensionem concedere dignaretur, hisce potissi- 
mum de causis, quod hac nostra aetate latini sermonis quam- 
plurimi sint Omnino ignari, ususque in pluribus catholici Orbis 
regionibus jam inoleverit, hoc Officium recitandi lingua vernacula 
expressum, et admodum difficile foret fideles ab hoc usu retra- 
here. 

Quare haec S. C. sequens postulatum denuo examinandum 
duxit : 

‘*An, non obstante Decreto in una Sebentcen., die 13 Sep- 
tembris, 1888, expediat Indulgentias a RR. PP. concessas 
Christifidelibus recitantibus parvum Officium B. Mariae Virginis, 
uti extat in fine Breviarii Romani, extendere ad illos qui idem 
Officium recitaverint in aliam linguam translatum, praevia 
recognitione et approbatione Ordinarii loci, ubi vulgaris est 
lingua?” 
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Et E.mi Patres ad Vaticanum coadunati, die 18 Augusti, 
1903, responderunt : 

Affirmative pro privata tantum recitatione. SS.mus vero 
D.nus Noster Pius PP. X. in Audientia habita, die 28 Augusti, 
1903, ab infrascripto Card. Praefecto sententiam E.morum 
Patrum approbavit, et Indulgentiarum petitam extensionem 
benigne concessit. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis, die 
28 Augusti, 1903. 

L HS. A. Card. Tripepi, Praefectus. 

Pro. R.P.D. FRANcisco SOGARO, 
Archiep. Amid., Secret. 


JosepHus M. Canonicus CosELti, Sudsiit. 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


The following decree is of special interest to candidates for 
Holy Orders : 


NEO-ORDINATI RECITENT IMPOSITUM NOCTURNUM, OMISSIS 
INVITATORIO, HYMNO ET LECTIONIBUS. 


Dubium. 
Sacra Rituum Congregatio in Granatenst, 11 Augusti, 1860, 
ad xiv declaravit: ‘‘ Verba Pontificalis Romani, Mocturnum 


talis diet intelligi de unico Nocturno in feriali, vel de prima 
dominica, ut in Psalterio, id est duodecim Psalmorum cum suis 
antiphonis de tempore, quem Episcopus ordinans designare 
potest vel ipsius diei quo habet ordinationem vel alterius pro 
suo arbitrio. Quando vero Episcopus nihil aliud exprimit, quam 
id quod verba Pontificalis referunt, dicendum esse Nocturnum 
feriae, quae respondeat illi diei in qua facta est ordinatio.” 
Insuper ex decreto ejusdem Sacrae Congregationis N. 4042 
Urbis, 27 Junii, 1899, ad I. ‘‘ Pro Nocturno talis diez intelli- 
gendus est Nocturnus ferialis, vel primus Festi, aut Dominicae 
in Psalterio, prouti Ordinatio in Feria, Festo aut Dominica 
habita sit.”” Nunc autem alia quaestio exorta et pro opportuna 
solutione proposita fuit ; nempe: ‘‘ Utrum ad hunc Nocturnum 
etiam Psalmus Venzte exultemus, Hymnus et Lectiones addendae 
sint vel potius sufficiant Psalmi cum respectivis Antiphonis ad 
talem Nocturnum spectantes ?” 

Sacra porro Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem Subscripti 
Secretarii, audito voto Commissionis Liturgicae omnibusque 
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accurate perpensis, propositae quaestioni respondendum esse 
censuit: ‘* Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad secun- 
dam.” 

Atque ita rescripsit, die 10 Julii, 1903. Ita reperitur ex Actis 
et Regestis Secretariae Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis, in 
fidem, etc. 

Ex eadem Secretaria, die 10 Julii, 1903. 


MH D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., 
S.AR.C. Secr. 


Permission is given for a Votive Mass of the Immaculate 
Conception on the 8th of every month during the year 1904. 


URBIS ET ORBIS. 


De Missa votiva Immac. Conc. B.M.V. quae celebrari poterit die 
8 cujusque mensts a die 8 Dec., 1903, per tntegrum annum, 
servatis servanats. 


Adventante anno quinquagesimo ab auspicatissima die 8 
Decembris, 1854, qua in maximo templo Vaticano de Immacu- 
lata Conceptione Beatae Mariae Virginis dogmatica definitio a 
S. M. Pio Papa IX. solemniter pronunciata fuit, ut hujusce 
jubilaei cursus in gloriam divini nominis, in ejusdem Deiparae 
Virginis honorem atque in fidei et pietatis incrementum verteret, 
Leo Papa XIII. nuper vita functus et felicis recordationis, Com- 
missionem ex quibusdam E.mis Patribus Cardinalibus com- 
positam instituit, quae Fidelium cujusque ordinis et coetus 
studia et opera ad hunc specialem finem dirigendo et provehendo 
prospiceret. 

Nunc vero haec Sacrorum Purpuratorum Commissio sub novis 
faustisque auspiciis Sanctae Matris Ecclesiae caelesti Sponso et 
Capiti perenniter junctae et post brevem viduitatis luctum visibili 
sponso et capite jucunde decoratae, communia complurium 
Pastorum et fidelium vota humilesque preces Apostolicae Sedi 
reverenter porrexit. Quas a subscripto Sacrae Rituum Congre- 
gationis Secretario relatas, Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius 
Papa X. pro eo quo erga Deiparam Virginem studio et amore 
flagrat, benignissime excipiens indulsit ut, decurrente anno a 
proximo die festo Immaculatae Conceptionis B.M.V. compu- 
tando, die octava cujusque mensis, vel justis de causis, Dominica 
eam immediate sequente, in Ecclesiis aut Oratoriis ubi, appro- 
bante loci Ordinario, quaedam exercitia pietatis fiant in honorem 
B. Mariae Virginis Immaculatae praeparatoria quinquagenariis 
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solemniis enunciatae dogmaticae definitionis, unica missa votiva, 
sive cum cantu sive lecta, de ipsius Sanctissimae Virginis 
Immaculata Conceptione celebrari valeat cum eisdem privilegiis 
quae competunt Missae votivae solemni pro re gravi et publica 
Ecclesiae causa juxta Decretum n. 3922 De Missts votivis, 30 
Junii, 1896, § II., quaeque concessa fuerunt Missae votivae de 
S. Corde Jesu pro prima feria sexta unius cujusque mensis ad 
normam Decreti n. 3712 Urbis et Orbis, 28 Junii, 1889, et subse- 
quentium declarationum: ita ut hujusmodi Missa dicatur cum 
Gloria et Credo et unica Oratione, et dummodo non occurrat 
festum duplex primae classis aut Dominica item primae classis, 
aliquod festum ejusdem B. Mariae Virginis, Feria, Vigilia aut 
Octava ex privilegiatis: in quibus solummodo commemoratio 
fieri poterit per Orationem Missae votivae post Orationem de 
die, sub unica conclusione. 

Insuper eadem Sanctitas Sua supplici postulationi plene 
cumulateque satisfaciens hoc etiam liberaliter concessit ut in 
praefatis Ecclesiis aut Oratoriis, praeter memoratam Missam 
Votivam qualibet die octava mensis vel Dominica proxime 
sequenti indultam, caeteris Missis tunc addi possit commemoratio 
Immaculatae Conceptionis B. Mariae Virginis ad instar Festi 
duplicis simplificati : servatis tamen in omnibus Rubricis. 

Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. Die 14 Augusti, 
1903. 

Marius Card. MOocennl. 
MH D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., 
S. R. C. Secretarius. 


Congregation of the Holy and Universal Inquisition. 


A Brazilian Bishop asks the Holy See to allow him to send the 
Holy Oils to some of his clergy by post or carrier. He gives as his 
reasons the large extent of his diocese, the scarcity of railways, 
and the consequent difficulties and expense of the necessary 
journeys. As will be seen by the decree, the Holy See refuses 
the permission sought for, but allows laymen to carry the Holy 
Oils for distribution amongst the clergy, under certain circum- 
stances. 

[The above is a summary of the original Italian supplica. | 


Fer. IV., 14 Januarii, 1903. 


In Congregatione generali S. Romanae et Universalis Inquisi- 
tionis habita coram EE.mis ac RR.mis Cardinalibus in rebus 
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fidei et morum Inguisitoribus generalibus, proposito suprae- 
scripto dubio, praehabitoque RR. DD. Consultorum voto, iicem 
EE. ac RR. Patres respondendum mandarunt : 


Utin Leavenworthien feria tv. die, 1 Matt, 1901. Porro citatum 
decretum in Leavenworthien sic se habet: 


1. Licetne Sacra Olea transmittere ad Sacerdotes per ‘‘ The 
Express,’ seu societatem quamdam mercatoriam ex acatholicis, 
ut plurimum et ethnicis, quae res varias exportandas recipit ? 


2. Licetne eadem Sacra Olea ad Sacerdotes mittere per viros 
laicos, quo ipsorum Sacerdotum convenientiae consulatur ? 

Suprema haec S. C. respondit : 

Ad I. Non licere. 


Ad II. Deficientibus clericis, affirmative, modo constet de 
laicorum, qui ad id deputantur, fidelitate. 

Sequenti vero Feria V., die 15 ejusdem mensis et anni, SS.mus 
D. N. Leo PP. XIII., per facultates E.mo Cardinali hujus 
Supremae Congregationis Secretario impertitas, resolutionem 
EE. ac RR. Patrum adprobare dignatus est. 


J. Can. Mancini, S. 2. ef U. T. Not. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge’s Views of Radium.—To those of the 
public who, in their youth, were taught that the atoms were the 
foundation-stones of the material universe, perfect in size and 
number and weight, unchanged and unchangeable, the state- 
ments made by Sir Oliver Lodge in his lecture on radium, at 
Birmingham, may have come as a shock. Now, not only is the 
atom divisible into much smaller bodies—electrons—but it is no 
exception to those laws of change and decay which affect 
animal, plant, planet, or sun. Atoms are small indeed: we are 
told that three hundred million can lie in a row, side by side, in 
one inch, and that each grain of lycopodium dust contains a 
billion of them. But electrons are a thousand million million 
times smaller in bulk than are atoms—one hundred thousand of 
them can lie in the diameter of an atom. 

Electric currents and magnetism are electric charges in 
motion : these possess momentum, and when accelerated should 
generate radiation. In 1895 these ideas existed in the minds of 
physicists, but the absence of the observation of atomic radia- 
tion was perplexing. At that time the projection of electrons 
was suspected, and not long afterwards the positive disintegra- 
tion of an atom was imagined. 

To those, therefore, who had been studying the constitution 
of matter, radium came not as a surprise—it was the awaited 
confirmation of theory. 

In speaking of the discovery of radium, Sir Oliver Lodge 
gave a graphic description of the processes by which Madame 
Curie presented it to the world. The discovery of a substance 
which is convulsing the scientific world, by a lady student, is 
certainly a strong argument on the side of those who would 
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offer to women intellectual opportunities and scientific training. 
Madame Curie, when a senior student at the Municipal School 
of Physics and Technical Chemistry in Paris, chose the subject 
of radio-activity as a thesis for her doctorate, and entered upon 
a series of elaborate quantitative measurements of the radio- 
activity of many minerals. ) 

She discovered that pitch-blende, an oxide of uranium, especi- 
ally the Bohemian variety, was even more radio-active than 
uranium itself, and suspected that it must contain a specially 
radio-active impurity. The isolation of this was the object of 
her next research. She subjected the ore to the chemical pro- 
cesses of solution, precipitation, evaporation, and crystallisation, 
and then dividing the substance into two parts, tested which 
part was the most radio-active. By these processes she found 
that the residue of pitch-blende, after the uranium was extracted, 
was four and a half times as active as uranium. She fused 
these residues with carbonate of soda, treated with acid and 
precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen, the principle being 
that, while the chloride of the substance was soluble, the sul- 
phate was insoluble. Sixteen pounds of the material were 
obtained out of a ton of the residue by semi-manufacturing 
processes. These sixteen pounds were sixty times as strong as 
uranium, and consisted chiefly of barium chloride. Dissolving 
and crystallising the barium chloride, the part which crystallised 
first was found to be five times as radio-active as the remainder. 
Repeating the processes of solution and crystallisation over 
and over again, a result was obtained which was five times 
stronger each time. She ultimately obtained a substance which, 
though it existed only in very small quantities, was a million 
times more active than uranium. At first, Madame Curie only 
obtained one-tenth of a grain of radium bromide from two tons 
of residue, but now four grains of the substance can be obtained 
from a ton of pitch-blende. 

The principal properties of radium were described in the 
October number of this Review. Concerning the X-rays, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in his lecture, said that these consist of atoms of 
matter, each 1 per cent. of the weight of a radium atom, pro- 
jected from it with a velocity of a hundred thousand miles a 
second. These are, he says, the projectiles which make the 
luminous splashes on the target of a Crooke’s spinthariscope. 
The material which is left behind is called the ‘*‘ emanation.” 
It is much more active than radium itself, and it is the part 
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which can be blown away like a gas. In quantity it is infini- 
tesimal. From its intense radio-activity it can be followed and 
investigated. It rapidly collapses into other substances, and in 
a few days or weeks changes into something which has not the 
radio-active properties. 

Sir Oliver Lodge maintains that the whole phenomenon 
ceases to be a puzzle, on the theory that the activity is due to 
atomic disintegration. The phenomenon, however, is one 
different from any chemical operation, being much more energetic 
and unaffected by temperature, being of the same intensity at 
red heat and at the temperature of liquid air. The lecturer 
stated that, in his opinion, the most important consequence of - 
the observation of this inter-atomic energy is the discovery of 
the mutability of matter, the transmutation of elements, and 
the liability of material atoms to break up or explode. 


Vanadium Steel.—In Z’ Echo des Mines et de la Métallurgie 
were recently published some interesting facts concerning 
vanadium steel. When 3 to 5 parts of vanadium are added to 
steel it doubles the co-efficients of resistances to fracture under 
all circumstances, such as shocks, crushing, or elongations, 
and at the same time imparts to it such extreme hardness as to 
render it possible to reduce, almost by half the thickness, the 
armour for vessels. It seems surprising that the presence of 
3 to 3 per cent. of any element can have so intense an effect. 
It appears, however, to be explained by the extreme avidity 
which, under certain circumstances, vanadium has for oxygen. 
If only the slightest quantities of vanadium were present in a 
bath of steel in fusion, every trace of iron oxide still existing 
would be immediately reduced. It is to traces of oxide existing 
inevitably in steel, in which there is no vanadium, that the 
rupture of the best prepared steel is attributed. Even micro- 
scopic crystals of oxide act like the stroke of a diamond on the 
thickest glass. 

Vanadium steels acquire their maximum of hardness, not by 
tempering, but by annealing from 700% to 800° C. This 
peculiar property is of great value in many ways. If a planing 
machine, whose cutter is of vanadium steel, is set at work with 
great velocity, even when it is red-hot, it is efficient in taking 
off shavings of iron or castings without any manifestation of 
exhaustion ; whereas a cutter of ordinary steel, under such 
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circumstances, would become completely softened and useless. 
Owing to this property, vanadium steel should have a future 
for the manufacture of projectiles. 

When projectiles strike the target they are raised by the 
shock to a high temperature. By the use of vanadium the 
temperature will not diminish the hardness of their points, and 
the sharpness and penetrating force will be preserved. Vana- 
dium steel is likely to achieve a revolution in armaments. By 
its use, helmets and breast-plates may be much lighter, but as 
efficient as before. 


The International Kite Competition of the Aeronautical 
Society of Great Britain.—On the occasion of the opening 
meeting of the thirty-ninth session of the Aéronautical Society 
of Great Britain, held on December 3rd, the Report of the 
International Kite Competition, drawn up by Professor C. V. 
Boys, F.R.S., and Mr. Eric Stuart Bruce, Honorary Secretary 
of the Society, was read. This kite competition, which was 
the first ever held in this country, was for the silver medal of 
the Aéronautical Society of Great Britain. The condition of 
the award was the highest flight attained by a single kite above 
3,000 feet. Each kite had to carry a weight of two pounds, 
representing the weight of self-recording meteorological instru- 
ments. The altitude of the competing kites was determined by 
trigonometrical observations. Tocarry out the various scientific 
arrangements, and to judge the results, a special jury was 
appointed by the Council of the Society, consisting of Dr. W. 
N. Shaw, F.R.S. (Chairman), Professor C. V. Boys, F.R.S., 
Mr. E. P. Frost, Sir Hiram Maxim, Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, 
Mr. E. A. Reeves, and Mr. Eric Stuart Bruce. 

There was some difficulty in selecting a locality for the com- 
petition. It was realised from the first that such a competition 
should take place in an isolated spot as free as possible from 
roads and railways, for if the steel wire which is used for flying 
modern scientific kites breaks, the escape of the kite may prove 
dangerous and destructive in the neighbourhood of large cities. 
Yet, for the sake of the members of the Society, and the many 
others who wished to witness the competition, it was desirable 
that it should take place within a practicable distance from the 
metropolis. After months of search on the Sussex Downs for 
the fittest place, it was decided to hold the competition at 
Findon, the late Lord Henry Thyane having placed his private 
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property on the downs at the disposal of the Society. But the 
property of one landowner was not found sufficient on account 
of the distance which had to be allowed between each kite; and 
in the end the leave of several land-owners was granted for the 
use of an extensive area. 

Eight competitors entered for the kite race. Of these, six 
kites started, but only four reached a height sufficient to require 
trigonometrical determinations. These were a six-winged kite, 
by Mr. Charles Brogden ; two winged box-kites, by Mr. S. F. 
Cody and Mr. L. Cody ; a multiple-celled rhomboidal kite, by Mr. 
S. H. R. Salmon. A systematic programme for the theodolite 
observers was drawn up by Professor C. V. Boys, and these 
observations were submitted to Mr. J. E. Dallas and Mr. W. F. 
Mackenzie, of the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s 
Hill. The success of the competition was largely due to the 
excellent work of these two gentlemen. Mr. Mason, of King’s 
College, undertook the task of computing the results. It was 
decided that the observations of the altitude of the kites should 
be commenced after the lapse of one hour from the signal for 
starting. 

On June 25th, the day of the competition, the weather was 
fine, a light wind from the south-west blowing up the slope of 
the downs in the morning, and increasing to a steady breeze in 
the afternoon, backing somewhat to southward as the day 
advanced. 

The kite reels had been arranged 200 yards apart, the stations 
having been drawn by lot. Two stations were selected for the 
theodolites, 700 yards apart, from which the kite stations were 
visible. The synchronism of the observations of any particular 
kite from the two stations was secured at first by a pre-arranged 
code of signals from one theodolite station to the other, and 
subsequently by telephones between the two stations. At 2.45 
p.m. the signal was given for the start, and at 3.45 the observa- 
tions for height commenced. In the course of an hour four 
sets of observations were obtained for each kite. 

The following were the results of the competition :— 


THE MEAN OF THE OBSERVATIONS FOR ALTITUDE. 


Feet. 
Kite No. 6 (Mr. Charles Brogden) pon ~~ Gee 
Kite No. 7 (Mr. S. F. Cody) _... _ — 
Kite No. 3 (Mr. L. Cody)... “a see coe §6—dB FG 


Kite No. 2 (Mr. S. H. R. Salmon) _ - 8,058 
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THE ACTUAL GREATEST HEIGHT OBSERVED FOR THE KITES. 


Feet. 
Kite No. 6 -_ _ 1,816 
Kite No. 7 aon - 1,407 
Kite No. 3 on _ 1,476 


Kite No. 2 —_ _— 1,339 


It will be seen that Mr. Charles Brogden’s six-winged kite is 
first, both in the mean of observations and for actual highest 
flight observed. Mr. L. Cody’s kite has .the second place for 
highest flight observed, though in the mean of observations he 
takes the third place, the average of height in his case not 
being so well maintained as in the case of Mr. S. F. Cody’s 
kite. 

As the required altitude was not attained by any of the 
competitors, the Society’s medal could not be awarded. 
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Hotes on Travel and Exploration. 


—-—— @@-— 


The Forbidden City of Central Asia.—As Fathers Huc 
and Gabet are still the last European travellers who have 
succeeded in entering Lassa, considerable interest attaches 
to the accounts of the Lama city published by M. Tsybikov, 
a Russian Buriat from the Trans-Baikal region. Having 
when young learned several Asiatic languages, he was sent to 
St. Petersburg to complete his education, and was despatched 
on a mission to Tibet by the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society. He joined a pilgrim caravan from Amdo in Mongolia, 
which was allowed to pass without difficulty by the military 
posts maintained for the purpose of turning back ordinary 
travellers. Thus, with a certain amount of bribery to the 
officials, he was able to proceed to the holy city, where, as he 
had a camera with him, he took a number of most interesting 
photographs. It is,"as he says, a city of women, who number 
fully two-thirds of the population of ten thousand, acting as 
clerks in the shops except those of Kashmirians and Nepaulese. 
It is not only a place of religious pilgrimage, but an important 
commercial centre, being the intermediary between India and 
Western Tibet, and between China and Eastern Tibet. The 
Indian Pundit, Nain Singh, who visited it repeatedly between 
1865 and 1875, describes it as in winter full of traders from all 
the adjacent countries, bringing silk and tea from China, 
leather, sheep, and horses from Mongolia, rice and tobacco 
from Butan and Sikkim, saffron and Indian goods from Nepaul 
and Kashmir. They take in exchange the special products 
of Tibet—gold, furs, musk, borax, yaks’ tails, and blankets. 
Sheep are used for transport, and can carry heavy loads in 
proportion to their size. They serve a double purpose, as they 
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can be sold to the butcher at the end of the journey. Lassa is 
situated in a wide plain, which is liable to inundations. Though 
consisting of narrow winding streets, converted into morasses 
in the rainy season, it has a charming aspect from a distance, 
owing to the trees and parks with which it is interspersed. It 
is surrounded by a circular road eight miles in length, and the 
devout make the circuit in a series of prostrations in from two 
to three days, making three thousand prostrations a day. This 
pilgrimage is sometimes repeated thrice or even seven times. 
The temple containing a great statue of Buddha, with multitudes 
of votive lamps burning before it, stands in the centre of the 
city, and is built in Chinese fashion, 





Palace of the Delai Lama.—Bodala, the Lama’s Palace, 
stands about a thousand yards to the west of the city, towering 
high above it from the rocky eminence on which it is built. 
Partially surrounded by a wall, and on the other side defended 
by the mountain, the fortress convent rises nine or ten stories 
high, with a length of 1,400 feet. Though called the ‘‘ Red 
Palace,” it is really painted brown. All the officials and 
employés of the Lama’s court, as well as 5co monks, reside 
within its walls. The present Dalai Lama has attained his 
majority, being over twenty-one years of age, unlike his 
predecessors for at least a century, who all died young: it is 
supposed by the act of the Regents governing in their names. 
The present ruler entered upon a struggle with the Regent, 
accused him of various offences, confiscated his property, 
and had him placed under arrest. The Lama is said to be 
well-intentioned, and his first independent act was to abolish the 
penalty of death. ‘There are two ambans, or Chinese Residents, 
whose control appears to be more nominal than real. 





Lady Lugard on Nigeria.—In opening an _ interesting 
address to the Society of Arts on March ist, Lady Lugard 
pointed out the striking fact that Britain is an Empire of 
413 millions of people, of whom only 52 millions are white. 
In the belief that tropical administration will form a large 
chapter of imperial development in the immediate future, 
she expressed her conviction that the best thing to be done, 
in the view of the large share public opinion has in shaping 
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our policy, is to learn something about its conditions. These 
generally involve the supreme control by a handful of white men 
of a very large subject population, and of this Nigeria is a case 
in point. Here, where half a million of square miles were 
brought under the direct authority of the Crown by the 
relinguishment of the Company’s charter in 1go1, Sir Frederick 
Lugard, as High Commissioner, had to organise the elements of 
government with a little group of civil and military officials and 
a small native force trained by them. Compariny the position 
with that in the early days of British rule in India, Lady Lugard 
said this Nigerian force had proved as invincible as Clive’s best 
levies. The officials represent the best type of Englishmen 
of all classes, men loving adventure, devoted to their work, and 
accustomed to the hard exercise of sport and war, but above 
all, carrying with them the sense of kindliness and equity 
bred in the atmosphere of their homes and of public schools. 
These qualities of fairness and kindness have had more share in 
the successful establishment of British rule in Nigeria than any 
others. Here power was exercised by a dominant caste, the 
semi-Arab Mohammedan Fulani, whose supreme head, the 
Great Foulah of Sokoto, occupied such a position in Nigeria four 
years ago as the great Mogul in,the India of Clive’s time. 
Supreme among the disintegrated pagan tribes, the Fulani were 
slave raiders and slave traders on the largest scale. Currency 
was reckoned not in money, but in slaves ; tribute was paid in 
slaves; all labour was slave labour. Vast regions were 
depopulated, and where Barth reckoned in 1854 a population of 
50 millions, there are probably to-day no more than 10 or 12 
millions. Yet so inveterately attached to the slave trade are 
the Foulah rulers, that when the Emir of Bautchi was recently 
asked, on the assumption of authority by the _ British 
representatives, to give pledges to abstain from it in future, 
he replied, ‘‘Can you stop a cat from mousing? When I die, 
I shall be found with a slave in my mouth.” The system 
of control adopted in the case of these princes was, not their 
deposition, save in case of recalcitrancy, but the establishment 
of a British Resident with a small staff at the court of each to 
ensure the observance of the treaty obligations undertaken 
by him. A British court of justice, a doctor, and in some cases 
a small detachment of soldiers, help to form a little nucleus of 
white influence in each province, and by this means the entire 
area has been organised within four years. As an instance of 
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the way in which the character of the white man enables him to 
dominate a risky situation, Lady Lugard described her husband’s 
dealings with the King of Bornu, a monarch whose boast it was 
that no white man ever came out of his country alive. Sir 
Frederick Lugard, though aware that Kiama, the King, had 
been plotting against him a few days before, placed his life 
absolutely in his hands, and thereby won him over as a fast 
friend, while he warned him never to trust a Borgu man as he 
had trusted him. He still sends presents to his ‘‘ friend,” and 
Borgu gives no trouble. The people of this country claim that 
they have never been conquered by the Fulani, and they have 
traditions of a religion which appears to be Christian. 





Taxation and Administration in Central Africa.— 
Mr. H. L. Duff, in his interesting and thoughtful book 
(Nyassaland under the Foreign Office. London: George Bell. 
1903.), has an instructive chapter on the relation between 
taxation and the labour supply. The aim of the Imperial 
Government is to rule as far as possible through the native 
chiefs, and as much in accordance with native usage as possible. 
Revenue is derived mainly from a hut tax of 3s. per annum, 
which is a smaller sum than they were accustomed to pay 
in irregular contributious to their chiefs or by way of blackmail 
to more powerful tribes. The primitive method of payment in 
kind, which rendered every government station a sort of farm- 
yard and zoological gardens in one, has been superseded by 
payment in cash, and shillings and florins of British coinage, 
whencesoever derived, have now permeated the Protectorate. 
But the financial problem is complicated by the labour question, 
and some form of pressure was required to overcome the 
indolence of the African, with all his personal wants provided for 
by his industrious womenkind. With the increase in the 
European population and the introduction of the coffee industry, 
a demand sprang up in excess of the supply both of labourers 
on the plantations and of carriers to transport the additional 
stores of all kinds required. Hence the introduction in 1902 of 
a measure which has been attended with a large amount of 
success, by which the hut tax is doubled in the case of natives 
who do not perform a minimum amount of a work, viz., one 
month in the year. Although the difficulty is for the present 
solved by this expedient, which has caused no friction or discon- 
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tent, the author is too far-seeing not to perceive that the trouble is 
one that must recur with the development of the protectorate, 
forming, as it does, part of the great problem of the relations 
between the black and white man throughout Africa. A large 
amount of the labour supply is at present absorbed in transport, 
necessitated by gaps in the waterways, owing to the intervention 
of rapids. The two most important stations in the Shiré 
Highlands are separated from the head of navigation by a 
distance of 28 and 68 miles respectively, over which all goods 
must be carried by porters, no draught animals being available. 
The completion of the railway now projected to connect 
Chiromo on the Lower Shiré with Blantyre, the commercial 
capital of the Shiré Highlands, will set free a large amount 
of labour from this function to engage in more reproductive 
agricultural work on the plantations. 





The Andaman and Nicobar Islanders. —The Indian census 
returns include an interesting report from Colonel Sir Richard 
Temple on the little known tribes of the archipelagoes in the 
Bay of Bengal. The inhabitants of the two groups appear 
to belong to totally different races, and are on a different 
level of culture. The Andamanese are unmodified savages, 
who neither till the ground nor show any other form of 
forethought, except in the preservation of fire, which they 
do not know how to kindle, but display great skill in 
carrying about in a smouldering state. The fable that 
it was stolen by their hero from a god, and ever since 
kept burning, serves to explain its origin, and recalls the 
Prometheus myth. Their idea of the soul is suggested by the 
reflection of their forms in water, and they believe in a 
pre-existence. They are quick-witted and intelligent, but their 
minds never develop beyond the childish stage. But despite 
their primitive condition, they are monogamous and _ not 
immoral. The girls are poetically named after the shrubs 
that are in blossom when they reach the age for being so 
distinguished. Their numbers, after being long stationary, are 
now declining rapidly, owing to the introduction of measles and 
other diseases induced by contact with civilisation. Their 
neighbours, the Nicobarese, are probably of Indo-Chinese stock, 
and have many widely-diffused customs, such as flattening 
the heads of infants, sniffing instead of kissing, tabu and dislike 
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of milk. They are dog lovers in the culinary sense, and have 
no caste. Their religion is strictly animistic, and they bury the 
dead with all their clothes and ornaments, as well as with 
ferry-money, an observance shared with many peoples from the 
ancient Egyptians downwards. They are expert traders in 
cocoa-nuts, their chief product, and the basis alike of their 
currency and of their numerical system. They have a fancy for 
European names, and their chiefs have commonly adopted that 
of ‘*Captain,” from the title of a ship’s commander. The 
convict population, numbering 16,256, consists of offenders 
of the more heinous classes, murderers whose death sentence 
has been commuted, or perpetrators of other serious crimes. 
Their treatment is of an educative rather than a penal kind, and 
the isolation of the settlement enables the experiment of reform 
to be tried under the best conditions. They now outnumber the 
natives, who are reckoned as only 1,882, and 6,511 for the 
Andamanese and Nicobarese respectively. 
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Problems and Persons. By WitFrip Warp. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 8vo, pp. liv.-377. 1903. 


T is the disadvantage of a quarterly that it is precluded from 
| giving to a work like that of Mr. Wilfrid Ward a notice as 
full and as prompt as its merits would deserve. As the 
present volume contains essays which, in one form or another, 
have already been given to the public, it will suffice for our 
purpose to record our sincere appreciation of its general con- 
tents. The essays are mainly biographical, and readers who 
are familiar with the ability and charm of the author in his lives 
of Cardinal Wiseman and of Dr. W. G. Ward, will have learned 
from such works of classic excellence to expect from his pen all 
that is most successful and most skilful in the domain of literary 
portraiture. Nor will they be disappointed, and the chapters of 
the present volume which deal with ‘‘ persons” will serve but 
to enhance the high reputation which the author has earned as 
a past-master in the art of biography. The presentment of 
these living pictures in a manner at once so delightful and in- 
structive will indeed seem to many to mark the field of literature 
in which Mr. Ward is most at home, and in which he is found 
at his best, and to define the ground upon which he treads with 
the security of achieved success. It is no disparagement to the 
essays which deal with ‘‘ Problems ” to say that their treatment 
lacks something of the sureness and precision of touch which 
makes itself felt in the personal sketches ; for the problems are 
naturally of a kind which are bound up with the deeper and 
obscurer laws which lie at the root of things, and often hark 
back to the great dogmatic truths, of which the old scholastics 
so truly said that ‘‘ Omnia exeunt in mysterium.” We do not 
mean to imply that Mr. Ward has handled these questions in a 
manner which is either obscure, or technical, or abstract. On 
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the contrary, he has written for the general, or cultured public ; 
and he discourses upon the problems in a manner which is at 
once pleasant, suggestive, and instructive, focussing upon each 
much of what is best in the light of the present day. To do so 
is, in itself, to render an important service, in view of the fact 
that many of these questions have in recent times been not a 
little obscured and mis-stated by the literary chatter of phrase- 
spinners who, hopelessly befogged by a chaotic philosophy, 
clothe their confusion of thought in epigram and paradox, and 
imagine that they have found a solution when they have merely 
allowed themselves to tangle the issues, while displaying the 
scintillations of their own cleverness. In Mr. Ward’s volume 
we have at least the sober reasonableness of an intellectual 
Christian, who approaches the problems in the spirit of earnest- 
ness and dignity. 

Its pages will be read with interest and with profit by all, 
even though it may occasionally seem to some, who are 
accustomed to a more technical treatment of the same 
questions, and who are wont to regard them from the 
point of view of those who have a grasp of the abiding prin- 
ciples of theology, that, in the author’s statement of certain 
problems, there are factors of a fundamental kind which lie near 
to the root of their solution, which have either not always been 
sufficiently valued, or, at all events, sufficiently presented. 
Naturally, a subject like that of the ‘*‘ Time-Spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century” is one that will evoke different appreciations 
from different minds; and we venture to think that on this 
point some at least of the author’s views will be received with a 
certain measure of reserve or qualification. As a matter of 
fact, the characteristic of the Zez¢-Gezs¢ of every age is that it 
is prone to take itself a little too seriously. When we make a 
comparative study of century with century, we find that in the 
time-spirit of each there is an amount of intellectual mirage 
which means next to nothing to the thinkers of the next. It is 
an element not so much of Catholic belief as of mere individual 
or personal views upon such belief, and one is as separable from 
the other as the mist from the mountain. That which is really 
far more important and more impressive than the time-spirit of 
any century is the se/fspirit by which the Church’s teaching 
and principles form one unchanging and consistent whole in 
every century, and in the course of a true, vital, and intrinsic 
development, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, flow yet 
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fuller, deeper, and clearer through all the ages between the 
lines of the Church’s doctrinal definitions, and—when all is said 
and done—keeping well within the bed of what is broadly 
known as the consensus theologorum. We permit ourselves to 
think that certain passages in this volume would have gained 
in force and balance if a clearer distinction had been drawn 
between evolution and development. If the time-spirit should 
avail in bringing a fuller conception of revealed truth, for 
instance, as at the outset, containing the whole revelation, and 
not, indeed, only potentially, but actually and effectively (albeit 
in regard of many truths, implicitly) ; and if it induces men to 
recognise that whatever is new in the enunciation of that 
revelation and its gradual explication, is the nove non nova of 
human language, there seems to be nothing in such doctrine to 
shock the most sensitive of theologians. But if this is Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s view, as it is that of most Catholicg, it can 
hardly be said to fall into line with the modern trend of the 
doctrine of evolution. For, according to the synthetic evolu- 
tionists, the sum-total of religious truth ought to fall under the 
law of evolution, just as they would have the moral and social 
tendencies of the race. We are glad to read of the essays of 
Dr. Mivart, criticised in ‘‘ Unchanging Dogma and Changing 
Man,” Mr. Ward’s temperate words: ‘‘ I should wish my words 
to be regarded as impugning a way of reasoning rather than 
attacking the reasoner himself. Personally, | have great doubts 
as to these two essays representing deliberate and well-weighed 
conclusions.” In this volume there is much that is thoughtful 
and suggestive combined with much bright and fascinating 
reading, and its publication is an undoubted gain to the Catholic 
literature of our time. 


England’s Cardinals. With an Appendix showing the 
reception of the Sacred Pallium by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Westminster. By DupLey' BAXTER. 
London: Burns and Oates. 8vo, pp. iv.-98. 1903. 


T is evident that a little book of ninety-two pages can hardly 
hope to give an adequate account of those great English- 
men who have worn the Roman purple, from Robert Pullen, 

in 1143, to Herbert Vaughan. Indeed, it is very doubtful if it 
was worth while to gather together these slight and fragmentary 
sketches, most of which have appeared already in small 
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magazines like the Catholic Firestde. Mr. Dudley Baxter brings 
enthusiasm to his task, but is somewhat lacking in qualities of 
graver necessity to the historian. His style is not always quite 
worthy of his subject, and his facts are not always quite accurate. 
Many of these biographical sketches are mere fragments of a few 
lines ; and while greater space is given to the more interesting 
figures, still these are often treated with woeful inadequacy. At 
the same time, some-may find it useful to have a succinct 
account of the English Cardinals. | 

Mr. Baxter is given to the somewhat irritating habit of insert- 
ing tags of Latin or other foreign languages in place of plain 
English. Cardinal Vaughan is ‘‘ our indefatigable Eminensa”’; 
he wears the ‘* historic pallium Cantuaritense over his chasuble,” 
the Church is *‘ the Acclesta Anglicana’’; Cardinal Stuart is ‘‘a 
Prince sans peur and sans reproche’”’; Cardinal Bainbridge ‘‘ acted 
as Henry’s agent zx Curta Romana,” and so on. Similarly 
England is ‘‘ Merry Ynglonde,” and Wolsey ‘‘My Lorde 
Cardenall’s Grace.” 

It is new to us that Cardinal Allen founded his famous College 
‘*at Douay tn France.” Douay was surely in the Low Countries 
in those days? It is also strange to hear that the Duke of 
York (afterwards Cardinal Stuart) ‘‘ joined the troops entrained 
at Dunkirk in 1745” (p. 66.) St. Leonard of Port Maurice's 
shrine is not in Santa Maria in Campitelli, but in San Bona- 
ventura on the Palatine (p. 66). On p. 71, Mr. Baxter says that 
‘* Henry IX. caused gold touch-pieces to be made, with which, 
according to the ancient custom, he touched for ‘the King’s 
evil.’” Surely the ancient custom was to touch with the royal 
hands, and to hang the ‘‘touch-piece ” round the sufferer’s neck ? 

On the whole, we think, there is yet room for a serious historical 
work devoted to the lives of ‘‘ England’s Cardinals.” 


C. O. 


‘Catholic London Missions from the Reformation to the 
Year 1850. By Jonanna H, Hartinc. London: Sands 
and Co. 


JT T was a happy thought which led Miss Harting to try to put 
| together such slight accounts as can be given of the history 

of the older Catholic missions in London. Detailed ac- 
counts are scarcely to be looked for from the nature of the case. 
‘* Men flying for their lives are not likely to leave careful records 
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of their flight for the convenience of the leisurely historian of 
the future ; nor, when secrecy is essential to safety, will they 
leave any traces of their path that can possibly be obliterated.”’ 
Hence the material is necessarily scanty, and, in the case of 
some of the missions, almost wholly wanting. Of the buildings 
themselves many have disappeared—some to give place to more 
beautiful churches better suited than themselves to the period 
of freedom in which we live to-day, others to leave no successors 
and scarcely any trace or memory behind them. Among those 
of the first-class we may mention the old Spanish Chapel in 
Marylebone, which has been succeeded by the beautiful new 
church of St. James’s, Spanish Place, as it was itself the suc- 
cessor of a yet older chapel belonging to the Spanish Ambas- 
sadors which was situated in Wild Street, near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Among those which have wholly disappeared and are 
now quite forgotten may be mentioned one at the public-house 
called the ‘‘ Windmill”? in Rosemary Lane, and another at the 
*€ Ship ” in Little Turnstile, Holborn. It was in such places as 
these that, in the bad times of the penal laws, Catholics in 
London were forced to hear Mass, and even so, to risk their 
lives in order to fulfil their religious duty. 

It is not only of buildings that Miss Harting has: to tell, 
but of the heroic race of clergy who ministered in these quaint 
old chapels, and, in many cases, closed a life of extraordinary 
labour and virtue by dying a martyr’s death for the faith they 
loved so well. The great name of Dr. Challoner is thus con- 
nected with St. Anselm and St. Cecilia, Lincoln’s Inn ; and that 
of Dr. Hussey with St. James’s, Spanish Place; whilst St. 
Patrick’s, Soho, recalls those of Father O’Leary, the Franciscan, 
who died in 1802, and more recently of the much-beloved Father 
Barge. 

The book is well printed and nicely illustrated, but there are 
several rather serious inaccuracies in historical matters, especi- 
ally in connection with the Chapel Royal, which we hope will be 
corrected in a future edition. A. S. B. 





A Royal Son and Mother. By the Baroness PAULINE von 
HiiGeL. Notre Dame: Ind. 
HIS pretty little book is a reprint of articles which originally 
appeared in the Ave Maria. It is a life of Father 
Demetrius Gallitzin, the son of Prince Gallitzin, who was 
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Russian Ambassador to France about 1770, and of Amalie von 
Schmettan, his wife. The first part of the story deals with the 
Princess Gallitzin’s struggles after faith amid the freethinking 
surroundings in which she found herself, and with the strange 
educational experiments to which she subjected her two children. 
The later chapters tell how Demetrius gave up all and broke 
away from his father and the great position to which he had 
been born, in order to become a missionary priest in the United 
States of America. He lived on till 1840, and died, worn out 
with Apostolic labours, at the age of seventy. His was a life 
worth telling, and we welcome the little book, not only on 
account of its subject, as a memorial of a saintly life of a type 
that is always rare, but also for the sake of its writer, whose 
life among us, no less beautiful and saintly in a different way 
than that of which she has told, has been so recently and 
prematurely ended. A. S. B. 





The Nation’s Need: Chapters on Education. Edited by 
SPENCER WILKINSON. Westminster: Constable and Co. 


HIS book consists of a series of essays on educational 
| subjects, written by various authors who are of more or 
less authority in connection with the subject on which 
they write, and edited, with an introductory essay, by Mr. 
Spencer Wilkinson. There is no great cohesion between the 
various essays, and it is a little difficult to pick out any clear 
idea as being that which the book as a whole is intended to put 
forward ; but the various subjects are dealt with in an interest- 
ing way, and the book will be of value to many who are engaged 
in the work of education, though the ground covered is so wide 
that each will necessarily find that a portion only of the whole 
has any direct bearing upon his own work. The writers include 
Mr. E. S. Marvin, Mr. J. J. Findlay, Mr. J. C. Tarver, Dr. Karl 
Breul, and others. A. S. B. 


Biblische Studien. Die Irriehrer im erstem Johannesbrief. Von 
Dr. ALois Wurm. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1903. 


HE object of the first epistle of St. John and the errors 
against which it was directed have long been subjects of 
discussion for students of the Bible. Towards the end of 

the eighteenth century Michaelis, Tittman, Storr, and others 


27 
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endeavoured to elucidate these points ; and within the last few 
years Heule (1884) and Hiimpel (1897) have renewed the discus- 
sion on the same subject. 

There can be little doubt that the heretics against whom the 
epistle was directed had erred partly in point of doctrine, partly 
in regard to the moral code. What the precise character of 
their errors was is not so easy to determine. 

As to doctrine, there are three principal opinions. Some 
think the heresy to have been fully-developed Gnosticism ; 
others, incipient Gnosticism ; others, again, believe St. John to 
have been attacking heretics who had an Ebionitish conception 
of Christ. Dr. Wurm thinks it clear that St. John did not 
impute to his opponents a disbelief in God; but that, whatever 
their error was, it regarded the Messiahship of Jesus, as formu- 
lated by the Apostle (p. 57). 

As to the exact character of the ethical errors combatted in 
the epistle, three views also are mainly held. Some hold the 
heretics to have been Autonimists, or Libertinists ; others look 
upon them as ultra-Paulinists; others, again, say that they 
over-estimated the importance of the Jewish law (vépoc) in 
comparison with specific Christian claims. 

Dr. Wurm thinks that it is to be regretted that these heretics 
should have been so often charged by commentators with 
libertinism (p. 128). He says they were Nomists rather than 
Autonomists ; and that their weakness lay in a tendency to 
laxity, the root of which he finds in the ayardy ror xéopor, and in 
a terror of the scandalum cructs. 

The volume is a careful study of the text of St. John. The 
author is evidently actuated by a sincere desire to deduce from 
the document before him what are the real facts as to the 
form of error which the Apostle had before his mind when he 
wrote. 


J. A. H. 





Monasteries and Religious Houses of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By E. M. Steere. London: R. and T. Wash- 
bourne. 8vo, pp. xv.-267. 1903. Price 6s. 


HE BISHOP OF CLIFTON contributes a preface to this 
work, which is, in reality, an excellent review of its con- 
tents. We make the following quotations from it: ‘‘ In 

this book will be found a brief account of the religious orders 
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and congregations that are at present settled in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Their origin, the particular works they undertake, 
the spirit of their rule, and the foundations they have hitherto 
made up and down the land, are all set forth with great accuracy, 
and the authoress has been at no small pains to obtain her 
information from the best and most trustworthy sources.”’ 

It is not so very long ago that there was hardly a religious 
house in England or Ireland. Now there are no less than sixty- 
seven different orders and congregations of men in these islands, 
and the majority of them have several foundations. Nor does 
this include the large number of religious bodies which have 
taken refuge in England from the penal laws enacted against 
them in France within the last few months. 

As a guarantee of the accuracy of the information concerning 
the religious bodies supplied in this volume, the authoress is 
able to inform the reader that the sketch of each congregation 
has been sent to the Superior for correction ; indeed, in some 
instances, the account has been supplied by members of the 
orders in question. . 

In the Introduction we have set before us a brief sketch of 
the origin of the chief religious orders and congregations of 
the Church, and also in particular some account of the rise and 
character of monasticism in Ireland in the early days of 
Christianity in that island. 

The Appendix contains a list of the religious houses of men 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and America. 

We have much pleasure in recommending this volume to the 
public. Many even of those outside the Church may be glad to 
have some information in a concise and trustworthy form as to 
the character and work of the various religious orders estab- 
lished in these islands. Even Catholics, as they read through 
these pages, may find that they have still much to learn as to 
the spiritual activity of the Church. 





J. A. H. 


The Cross and the Kingdom, as viewed by Christ Himself, 
and in the Light of Evolution, By the Rev. W. L. WALKER, 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Large 8vo, pp. xii,-325. 

E cannot recommend this work, well-meaning and earnest 
though it be, to the study of Catholic readers. It is an 


attempt to restate the Evangelical doctrine of the Cross, 
as against the attacks of modern critics of the German rational- 
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ising school, who represent our Lord’s death as a catastrophe 
unforseen by Him, and fatal to His own design of founding a 
kingdom. Mr. Walker discusses at great length the objections 
raised by such critics as Schmiedel and Pfleiderer against the 
authenticity of those passages in the Synoptic Gospels, which 
record our Lord’s predictions of His approaching sufferings and 
death. For ourselves, we find it difficult to have patience to 
read them. They are, of course, fatal to the new theory, and 
therefore must be discarded. But the present writer, while 
maintaining their genuineness, makes admissions which are 
equally fatal to the Catholic belief in our Blessed Lord’s divinity, 
and the inspiration of holy writ. We shrink from discus- 
sions as to the sources from which our Blessed Lord drew His 
conceptions as to His mission ; because they are evidently based 
on the assumption that He was not Deus de Deo, Lumen de 
Lumine, Deus Verus de Deo Vero. It isto us a shock to find in 
a work professedly apologetic such statements as these :— 
**'We have every reason to believe that it was just His fresh and 
independent study of the Word of God from boyhood till He was 
‘about thirty years of age’ that enabled Him to see the true 
nature of God’s Kingdom, and what was necessary to bring it in, 
and that led Him to come forward so confidently to His high 
Mission” (page 73). ‘‘It had been hard, perhaps, even for 
Christ to assure Himself of this necessity [for His death], and it 
depended, even for Him, on whether the religious representatives 
of the nation should receive Him or not” (p. 77). 

Nevertheless the student may find much that is helpful and 
instructive in these pages, if he is on his guard against the 
theological unsoundness of the writer. 


R. J. C. 





Comfort for the Faint-Hearted. By L. Btosius, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Liessies. Translated from the Latin by Bertrand 
Wilberforce, of the Order of Saint Dominic. London: Art 
and Book Co., 22, Paternoster Row. Pp. 170. Ig02. 


EV. FATHER BERTRAND WILBERFORCE has laid 
R the English-speaking world under an obligation by pre- 
senting it with such an excellent translation of Abbot 
Blosius’ precious work: Consolatio Pustllantmium. The book 
is meant, as indicated by its title, for the faint-hearted ; yet, ina 
sense, it may truly be considered to be meant for all, save only 
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such as lack good will. Comfort, indeed, is desirable to the 
faint-hearted ; so is likewise food desirable to the hungry. But, 
as all are liable to get hungry, food is desirable—nay even 
necessary to all. The application is easy. Of a truth, every 
pilgrim in this vale of tears feels comforted when he reads and 
weighs in his heart words such as those he finds on page 110: 
‘* Litt up the eyes of thy soul, and consider thine own country, 
the heavenly paradise. On earth thou art only a stranger, an 
exile, a pilgrim. Therefore, as a pilgrim hastens home, where 
his beloved friends await him with great eagerness and loving 
expectation, so oughtest thou to hasten to that heavenly country, 
where all desire most earnestly to see thee. From the depth of 
their hearts they are looking forward to thy happy coming, 
longing to welcome thee with love, to receive thee most 
courteously and to admit thee into their joyful society for ever.” 
The book deserves a wide circle of readers. No one will read 
it without profit to his soul. ‘Tolle, lege!”—‘‘ Take and 
read !” de Se 





Die beiden ersten Erasmus-Ausgaben des N. Testaments. 
Von Prof. Dr. BLupau. _ Biblische Studien, vii. 5. Freiburg 
im Breisgau : Herder. 


TYNHE literary history of the first printed Greek New Testa- 
| ment ever published is unquestionably one that deserves 
to be told in an independent book, and not merely as a 
section in an introduction to the New Testament. Dr. Bludau 
here gives us a careful and elaborate account of both of 
Erasmus’ editions. He describes Erasmus’ preparations for 
the work, the Greek MSS. he used, the character of his Latin 
translation and of his notes; and, finally, he gives a long 
account of the various attacks to which the work was subjected, 
and of the controversies that arose out of them. The numerous 
references are evidences that no pains have been spared. 
KE. C. B. 


Miséres Humaines: Causeries famili¢res sur quelques défauts 
et vices des familles. Par EpouaRD Hanon, S.J. Paris: 
Téqui. S8vo, pp. 316. 1903. 





HIS is an excellent little book, the fruit of the thirty-three 
| years’ experience of a Jesuit missionary in Canada. As he 
¢ says, these little human miseries are of all times and of all 
countries ; and the practical advice and exhortations given to 
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parents, married couples, young men and maidens, would be as 
useful in France or in England as in the Dominion. 

Pére Hamon exposes, with no sparing hands, the follies of 
parents who spoil their children, of men who live for pleasure or 
for money-making, of girls who think of nothing but dress and 
admiration, of married couples who are always quarrelling, and 
so on; but, at the same time, there is something so genial and 
kindly about his tone, that even those who are most hardly hit 
by his remarks will find it difficult to be angry with him. 

D. B. C 
Essais de Philosophie Religieuse. Par le P. L. Laser- 
THONNIERE, de |’Oratoire. Paris: Lethielleux. 8vo, pp. 
330. 3fr. 50. 
R. LABERTHONNIERE gives us, in the seven essays of 
K which this little volume is composed, a modernised view 
of the route to be followed in order to attain to a real and 
living knowledge of God. His language is clear and forcible, 
addressed to believers, as well as to those who separate their 
science or philosophy from what they are pleased to call religion, 
by an impassable gulf. But, in signalising the danger, grave as 
it indeed is, of losing or absorbing one’s real and vivifying faith 
in a cold intellectualism, he (the author) appears to court, and 
indeed to incur, the opposite danger of exalting the will at the 
expense of the reason. No doubt a one-sided intellectual life is a 
bad thing. The cold speculation and calculation, the critical 
analysis, the rigorous formality of pure philosophy may undermine 
—not directly, be it understood—the faith: just as the pursuit 
of mathemathics or of science might be the cause of a mathe- 
matician or a scientist forgetting that other part of his nature 
which needs exercise and cultivation and nourishment as much, 
at least, as his intellect. But, because there are recognised 
dangers in the too eager pursuit of any fascinating science, 
because there is the possibility that it will engross all the time of 
its votaries, it does not follow that ‘‘ religious philosophy” is 
not, or cannot be, a subject of study by itself to the pure 
reason. Would not such a position seem to imply a curious 
idea of the donum fider? The learned author leans upon St. 
Augustine rather than St. Thomas—but upon St. Augustine 
dressed in the clothes of the present day and addressing other 
ears than those he was wont to charm. Le Dogmatisme Moral 
will reach and help a certain class of people used to the expres- 
sions of a modern and unwholesome philosophy. It may also 
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give useful hints to those who walk in the well-worn path of the 
schools. In L’Apologétique et la Méthode de Pascal, Fr. 
Laberthonniére observes that those who attempt to conciliate 
Christianity with any given school of philosophy, or who labour: 
at the creation of a separate and independent philosophy in 
harmony with the teachings of the faith have, nevertheless, 
been powerless to emerge from the difficulties which exist. 
‘*C’est qu’en effet, quand on veut maintenir dans son esprit 
deux ordres de vérités juxtaposés, on ne peut éviter qu’ils se 
génent l’un l’autre. Bon gré mal gré ils luttent pour la pré- 
éminence. La religion parait une ennemie pour la philosophie 
et la philosophie pour la religion.” True, but if this is the case, 
where is the fault to be looked for. The philosophers do not 
harmonise with believers—or, rather, the philosophic dogmas 
strive in the same mind for pre-eminence with the beliefs derived 
from revelation. Surely the essential part which free will has to 
play in the system of Fr. Laberthonniére, which can bring about 
a synthesis between the purely natural and the supernatural, is 
not the whole answer to the riddle. A will, free from prejudice, 
is necessary always—yes; but, on the other hand, the purely 
natural must be well, clearly, and exactly understood as far as 
it is possible to understand it. It, at least, must be no false 
philosophy, but rather a true and intellectual science of things 
and their causes. The free disposition of the will is antece- 
dently a condition of the freedom of the intellect, but the system 
of philosophy is an affair of the reason, and of the reason alone. 

The advertisement of the Zssazs tells us that ‘‘ L’état des 
esprits dans notre siécle—celui des incroyants tout d’abord, 
mais aussi, et dans une tres large mesure, celui des croyants— 
rendait ce travail nécessaire.”” With a reserve in the treatment 
of the question we have pointed out, we think the book will be 
read with no little profit and usefulness. 


C. S. B. 





A Manual of Mystical Theology: or, the Extraordinary 
Graces of the Supernatural Life explained. By the Rev. 
ArTHUR DeEvinE, Passionist. London: R. and T. Wash- 
bourne. 1903. 

HETHER this substantial volume does or does not supply 
an existing want, it is a monument of the patience, 
piety, and industry of its author. Its subject is Super- 

natural or extraordinary Contemplation; and it is made up of 
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the definition or description of Contemplation, the preparation 
of the soul for this great gift of God, the degrees of it, and the 
mystical phenomena which usually, though not always, occur in 
a soul to whom Contemplation has been granted. This is a very 
wide field, and it takes in a great variety of matter, from the 
highest prayer of union down to the rules of ordinary Christian 
mortification. The writer wisely follows approved authors, 
without embarking on any hazardous theories of his own. 
Indeed, the book is, to a great extent, made up of quotations 
from St. Theresa, Father Baker, Schram, Scaramelli, Hilton, 
Benedict XIV., and others. But it is put together in a very 
workmanlike and intelligent manner, and shows the writer as a 
man who, if he sometimes staggers under the weight of his vast 
argument, yet keeps it well in hand, and is far removed from 
being a mere Aosfes in the country over which he travels. The 
language is sometimes stiff and awkward, thus repelling the 
careless reader. Perhaps this could hardly be helped. We 
have no adequate English terms for the processes and states 
that belong to Contemplation. For the rest, directors, and 
devout souls within and without the cloister, will find in the 
volume a mine of spiritual thought and stimulus, in the 
exploration of which they cannot fail to learn much about the 
higher operations of the Holy Spirit in the soul of man. The 


works bears the zmprimatur of the Ordinary. 
N. 





Ordo Miss, seu precum ac ceremoniarum, Miss interpreta- 
tio theologico-ascetica, et Meditationes et Examina ad usum 
sacerdotis recollectionem menstruam instituentis. Auctore 
HENRICO VAN DER BERGHE, J.C.D., &c. Brugis Flan- 
drorum : excudebat C. van de Vyvere-Petyt. 1900. 


BOUT one-half of this little manual is taken up with a 
A running commentary on the Holy Sacrifice, chiefly 
ascetical, but partly liturgical. There is nothing new in 

it, and the explanations and notes are such as one might give to 
a pupil-teacher. But the devotional citations from Cardinal 
Bona, Benedict XIV., Clichtovzus, and others, are numerous 
and acceptable. The remainder of the book consists of twelve 
practical meditations and examens, for the use of priests who 
make a monthly retreat or ‘‘ recollection.” This will be found 
useful. The author examines a priest’s conscience, not only on 
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sins, but on rude and indecorous behaviour. For example, he 
makes him ask: ‘‘An caveo, inter sedendum, ab omnibusquzminus 
decent virum bene cultum, qualia sunt . . . . manus in 


saccis recondere,” etc, (p. 225). 
N. 


The Virtues of Mary. By L. Lanzoni, General of the 
Institute of Charity. London: R. and T. Washbourne: 
1903. 

HOSE who are acquainted with the writings of the late 

7 Don Lanzoni will be prepared to expect in these pages a 

simple and devotional style, plenty of ideas, and a lavish 
use Of Holy Scripture. Few books on Our Lady give the reader 
so much in so small a space. There is nothing that is fanciful 
or far-fetched, and the leading views of the Fathers are followed 


throughout. The translation is easy and good. 
N. 





Lives of the Saints for Children. By Lapy Amaset KERR. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 1903. 

N this unpretending book the writer has given the lives of 

| seven Saints: St. Martin of Tours, St. Antony of Padua, 

St. Cecilia, St. Margaret of Scotland, St. Philip Neri, 
St. Catherine of Siena, and St. Stanislaus Kostka. There is no 
imprimatur—an omission which should never happen when a 
lay person writes on the Saints. As it is, there seems to be 
nothing that is not edifying and useful. A remark about the 
deferring of baptism, in the early centuries, is perhaps too 
sweeping. The author says: ‘‘ They”—that is, people in 
general—‘‘ foolishly thought it would be a pity to receive it too 
soon” (p. 4). Even saints, as St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
measured the obligation of receiving baptism only by the 
danger of death, and advised its being put off in certain cases. 
This was against the Catholic tradition, no doubt, and a law 
gradually grew up, as formulated in the present Roman Ritual. 
But the law did not exist in the fourth century. 

It would not be fair, perhaps, in a compilation of this kind to 
expect historical scrupulousness. But care should be taken not 
to confuse legend and history more and more. For example, 
the details of the interview with the tyrant Ezzelino, in the life 
of St. Antony of Padua, are with justice held to be of little or 
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no authenticity, and even Cherancé qualifies the narrative 
throughout with ‘‘they say” and ‘‘it is said.” But here we 
have the recitals of ‘Surius and the Liber Miraculorum fused 
together and set down as unquestioned fact, the author 
simply repeating Cherancé without any reservations. Again, 
with regard to St. Cecilia, the writer says: ‘‘(Her martyrdom) 
is generally supposed to have been during the reign of 
Alexander Severus, who was made Emperor at the end of the 
third century.”” Alexander Severus began to reign in 222, and 
died in 235. Moreover, the generally received view is that 
St. Cecilia suffered martydom during the time that Commodus 
jointly reigned with Marcus Aurelius (173-180). The acts of 
the saint are, as a whole, legendary, although they contain one or 
two passages which seem to point to a contemporary narrative. 
There is no reason why they should not be read for edification ; 
but for the sake of the education of the children, it would be 
better if they were told that they were chiefly the composition 
of a pious writer several centuries after the holy Virgin’s death. 
N. 


The Critical International Commentary: Numbers. By 
G. BucHANAN GRay, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. 


Clark. 8vo, pp. lii.-489. Price 12/- 


HIS volume may perhaps be said to be the first English 
Commentary on Numbers which has yet appeared from 
the critical stand-point. Dr. B. Gray says in the preface 

that ‘‘ neither the Speaker's Commentary, nor any other English 
Commentary on the book published since, possesses any 
independent value.” And such is indeed the case. 

But it must also be said that there is very little originality in 
Dr. B. Gray’s exposition of Numbers. Speaking generally, it 
sets before the reader the recognised conclusions of critical 
scholarship ; and his work has consisted for the most part in 
selecting opinions from such well-known writers as Addis, 
Dillman, and Driver. The usefulness of his work will be 
found to lie in the fact that it furnishes the English student for 
the first time with a complete English Commentary on 
Numbers, abreast of modern critical scholarship. 

The sources of the Book of Numbers are, according to Dr. B. 
Gray, the double prophetical narrative (J. E.), and the priestly 
history (P); but by far the greater proportion of the book is taken 
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from the latter source. The priestly narrative (P.), however, 
must not be looked upon as entirely homogeneous. It consists 
of a fundamental work written by a single author about the year 
500 B.c.; but it was enlarged by various accretions and glosses 
probably till as late as 300 or 250 B.c. The original priestly 
narrative Dr. B. Gray refers to as Pg., the later additions as 
Ps., and certain accretions of unknown date as Px. 

Regarding the historical value of the Book of Numbers, the 
following passage will show Dr. Buchanan Gray’s attitude :— 


‘Much that is here related of the age of Moses can be 
demonstrated to be unhistorical; much more is of such a 
nature that it can, with far greater probability, be explained as 
unhistorical than as historical; there remain, particularly in 
J. E., a certain number of statements and descriptions which are 
not incompatible with any known historical facts and conditions, 
and in or underlying some of these it is not difficult to discern 
what is, historically, entirely possible, not to say probable. 
Nor is the possibility that reminiscences of actual historical 
events and conditions here preserved are by any means small” 
(p. xlii.). 

In dealing with certain passages in the text, the impression 
was borne in upon us that the writer—unconsciously of course 
—rather under-estimated the intelligence of the authors of the 
sources existing in the text. Thus, in the account of the 
solemn setting apart of the Levites for the service of the 
tabernacle (viii. 5-22), there occur the words ‘‘and Aaron shall 
offer the Levites before Jehovah” (v. 11). Now, taken literally, the 
passage means, that ‘‘ Aaron shall wave the Levites as a wave- 
offering before Jehovah.”’ Loaves of bread, sheaves of corn, and 
pieces of meat were thus waved before the Lord, but in the case 
of 20,000 Levites the rite was obviously impossible. Dr. B. 
Gray, however, suggests that possibly ‘‘the practical difficulty 
that a large body of over 20,000 men could not . . . be 
moved or waved to and fro before the Altar never occurred to 
the writer” (p. 80). We do not think that the writer shows 
any such lack of intelligence as would warrant a supposition of 
this kind. As our author suggests in the same passage, the 
obvious explanation is to be found in the fact that the words 
‘*to wave as a wave-offering” came to signify simply ‘‘ to 
offer.”’ 

Dr. Buchanan Gray’s Commentary is on the whole well up to 
the standard of the volumes which have already appeared in 
the Critical International series. It supplies a want. For 
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although we have Dillman’s Commentary in an English dress, 
still it is desirable to have a complete exposition of the books 
of the Hexateuch, not only in the English language, but also 


the fruit of English labour and English scholarship. 
J. A. H. 





1. A Catechism of Vivisection. By Epwarp BEerpor. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. Pp. vi.-181. 1903. 


2. The Shambles of Science. By Lizzy Linp Ar HaGesy and 
LeisA K. ScHARTAU. London: Earnest Bell. Pp. xv.-206. 
1903. 

HESE two books have been written to discredit the work 
fh of the medical profession, in so far as it is connected with 
the practice of vivisection. There is no real fairness nor 
impartiality manifested either in the Catechism by Dr. Berdoe, 
or in the Shambles of Science, by Lizzy Lind Af Hageby and 

Leisa K. Schartau. The authors have taken sides in the great 

controversy, and show a bias which not only detracts from 

the value of their works, but renders them utterly useless to the 
reader who wishes to form an impartial judgment. 

The value of vivisection to the medical practitioner is a 
question that none but medical men can really determine. 
If, therefore, the ordinary reader wishes to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion, he must hear what the great body of physicians 
have to say on the subject. He must weigh not only the 
number but the eminence and the authority of those who speak 
on either side. Anyone who acts in this reasonable manner 
will at once realise that Dr. Berdoe represents but a very 
minute and a very insignificant minority. 

Take one of the very first questions and answers in his 
Catechism of Vivisection, and compare his answer with that of 
medical men of recognised eminence, and who have nothing to 
gain by expressing one opinion more than another. Thus, on 
p. 1, Dr. Berdoe puts the question :— 

©. You say that the object of vivisection is the advancement 
of science ; do you mean by that medical science ? 

A. It is claimed that such is the ultimate object, but the 
claim cannot be substantiated. 

So much for the teaching of Dr. Berdoe. But the thought 
naturally arises, is this the general view? Is it the teaching of 
those best qualified to speak? Are the most distinguished 
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names in the honourable list of physicians in agreement with 
this precious Catechism? Quite the contrary. An over- 
whelming majority, including the very best names, is absolutely 
opposed to the answer that is here so calmly put down. 

Let the reader transport himself in spirit to the General 
Assembly of the International Medical Congress, held in London 
a few years ago under the presidency of the renowned 
physician, Sir James Paget. There he would have seen the 
leaders of the profession, not only from all parts of Great 
Britain, but also from most of the civilized countries of the 
world. What did they think? Well, before breaking up, the 
following resolution was proposed : 

‘*This congress records its conviction that experiments on 
living animals have proved of the utmost service to medicine in 
the past, and are indispensable to its future progress,” etc. 

This resolution was carried without one dissentient voice. 
The main purpose of Dr. Berdoe’s Catechism seems to be to 
prove that the whole of that assembly was wrong. The 
question therefore that the intelligent reader has to decide is, 
whether the truth lies with the International Congress or with 
the Catechism. 

As for the Shambles of Science, perhaps the less said about it 
the better. It is written in a highly-coloured sensational style, 
as though the authoresses were chiefly intent upon exciting our 
emotions and harrowing our feelings. The best commentary 
upon the whole motive and character of the book is the trial, 
‘* Bayliss v. Coleridge” in the Zzmes of November 12th, 14th, 
18th, and 19th. We like neither the spirit nor the tone of this 
volume, and consider it—to use the mildest term we can find— 
utterly misleading. 


O. P. 


Instinct and Intelligence in the Animal Kingdom. By 
Eric WASMANN, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: Herder. Pp. 171. 
5§-30fr. 


HIS is a translation of the second edition of Fr. Wasmann’s 
T essay upon a subject with which he is quite at home, a 
second edition necessitated by the great interest which 

was shown in the first. Fr. Wasmann is a well known and 
recognised biologist, and has this great advantage over the 
ordinary student of the science, that he is also well acquainted 


4 
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with the writings of St. Thomas upon the more abstractly 
philosophic aspects of biology. In giving his work to the 
public he has come to the aid of true science at an opportune 
time. The ‘‘ intelligence” of brutes is so much spoken of that 
it is popularly believed in, to the damage in the popular mind of 
the argument for the immortality of the human soul. ‘‘It is 
nowadays fashionable,” begins the first chapter, ‘‘to admit 
animal intelligence, and it has become a mania to humanize the 
brute.” The object, therefore, of this essay resolves itself 
roughly into two parts: to determine whether human intelligence 
is essentially different from what we call brute instinct, and to 
test the doctrine of evolution as far as the human intelligence is 
involved in its teaching. The treatment of the subject is 
excellent, and the second edition is slightly enlarged in order to 
meet the objections of scientific opponents. The method is 
thoroughly scientific and at the same time entirely harmonious 
with Catholic psychology. St. Thomas and the Schools have 
nothing to fear from investigation and research, provided it is 
carried on upon reasonable lines : and we note with pleasure a 
paragraph (upon p. 35) in which, after having developed the 
theory of sensitive perception and appetite, the author calls the 
attention of scientific men to the fact that he has been using the 
very terms used by Aquinas, and warns them that the ‘‘ repeated 
reproach of modern scientists against scholastic philosophy ” 
in this matter ‘‘ is due to a total ignorance of the teachings of 
that philosophy which it has become fashionable to disparage 
and discredit.” The essay is well annotated and shows the 
author’s intimate acquaintance with writings upon his subject 
both ancient and modern. It is well printed and well translated, 
and will be found a very useful handbook both by the student 
and the general reader, for it is as simply and clearly written as 
its matter is scientifically treated. Cc. S&S. B. 





1. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By Carpinat Bona. 
Pp. 85. 

2. The Divine Office: A Letter to a Priest. From the 
Italian. London: Art and Book Co. Pp. too. 


OTH these little books, brought out. in most handy and 
B artistic form by the Art and Book Co., are edited by the 
cultivated Prior of Belmont, the Right Rev. Ildephonsus 
Cummins. It is most appropriate that they should be, for the 


* 
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translation which they give of the Latin text was in each case 
made years ago in the Monastery of Belmont. _ Cardinal Bona’s 
treatise on the Mass is well known: the study of it will serve 
admirably to refresh one’s theological knowledge of the Great 
Mystery, and to strengthen one’s devotion towards it. But itis an 
urgent necessity of the times to put the faithful into sympathy 
with the Mass and Office as ideally beautiful forms of prayer and 
instruction, as sources of spiritual suggestion and influence, and 
as an admirable basis and mainstay in one’s spiritual life. From 
this point of view the book on the Divine Office is really 
valuable, and chapters iii. and viii. will do much to enable 
the reader to see that the daily prayers of the Church can impress 
and enrich the intelligence of the devout reciter, as well as gain 


merit for him by his performance of an obligatory work. 
M. J. M. 





Characteristics from the Writings of Father Faber. 
Arranged by the Rev. JOHN Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. London : 


R. and T. Washbourne. 1903. 


HERE are here two hundred and forty-four extracts, 
fh averaging two and a half pages each, from the writings 
of Father Faber. They are divided into four books. The 
subject of the selections in the first book is the life of Our Lord, 
from the Annunciation to Calvary; that of the second is the 
Holy Eucharist ; of the third, the Spiritual Life ;,and of the 
fourth, the Last Things. No doubt there are many Catholics, 
and others, who will be glad to have in this form the best 
passages of a great spiritual master and a distinguished writer 
of English. Those who read his books as they came out will 
here recognise with delight the witchery of the style that im- 
pressed them so deeply at the time. Those who have not read 
the books will hardly, perhaps, be impelled to read them now. 
Yet this would be a pity, because Faber is greater in his books 
than in purple patches. He has, to some extent, suffered the 
fate of all ‘“‘stylists”; his cadence was quickly caught, and 
even his own writings now read somewhat old-fashioned. 
Besides, if he had a fault, it was profuseness : the saying too 
much on too many aspects and sides of his subject. A writer 
with more reserve and with real suggestiveness attracts his 
readers to return to the pages, where they seldom fail to find 
something new. But Father Faber is one of the glories of our 
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modern English Catholicism, and this book is both a suitable 
homage to his greatness and a pleasing memorial of his 
achievement. N. 





Where Believers may Doubt: or, Studies in Biblical In- 
spiration and other Problems of Faith. By Vincent J. 
McNass, O.P. London: Burns and Oates. 1903. 


LL these essays, six in number, were well worth reprinting, 
but the first is by far the most important and valuable. 
Under the title, ‘‘St. Thomas and Inspiration,” Father 

McNabb has boldly and successfully attacked the burning ques- 
tion of the ‘‘limits” of biblical inspiration. Following St. 
Thomas—who really, here as elsewhere, has laid down all the 
illuminating principles—he shows the difference between in- 
spiration and revelation. This distinction has certainly been 
hitherto too little recognised. Without following the writer in 
his Thomistic phraseology, we may say that, in his view, whilst 
revelation is (supernatural) information or knowledge, inspira- 
tion is in the nature of an interior supernatural light, enabling 
the subject to form a judgment on matters whether revealed or 
not, and moving him to impart or transmit such judgment to 
the world. We gather that he would follow Father Zanecchia 
rather than Franzelin and the older Jesuit school, and would 
refuse to restrict revelation to the ‘‘things and sentences,” ex- 
tending it also to the very words (of the original). But it would 
follow from his explanation of the process of inspiration that 
things that were merely zzspzred were not necessarily of faith ; 
for the simple reason that inspiration is rather the recording of 
things than the certifying to their accuracy. If the inspired 
writer says a certain thing happened, it did happen ; but if he 
says that other people said it happened, it need not be true that 
it did happen, but only that the other people said so. If he 
says a thing happened, we can often gather with certainty from 
the form or manner of the narrative that he is only asserting 
that other people said so. If a thing or fact is categorically 
asserted by the inspired writer, it is sometimes evident—at 
least when attention has been called to it—that the writer is 
speaking economically ; that is, he is using words which are not 
expressive of real fact, but are best adapted for conveying the 
essentials of that fact to what St. Thomas calls ‘‘a rude and 
ignorant people.” Father McNabb hastens to point out that 
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the application of this theory to the various contents of Holy 
Scripture is full of difficulty and obscurity, and must be con- 
trolled at every step by reference to the Church’s teaching and 
that of the Fathers. But it opens a sure way to the explanation 
of those alleged ‘‘ errors” which many would maintain to exist 
in the Bible, and which they assert are fatal to the Catholic 
dogma that the Scripture is inspired by God in all its parts. In 
his second paper Father McNabb treats of Cardinal Newman’s 
well-known views on obiter dicta. He thinks that the language 
of the Cardinal can no longer be used since the Providentissimus 
Deus, but that the distinction between revelation and (mere) 
inspiration, which is now much more fully formulated than when 
Cardinal Newman wrote, would justify what seems to be his 
real view. N. 





Baptism and Christian Archzology. By Cement F. 
Rocers, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. iv.-120. 
1903. 

HIS is a useful monograph on the subject of Christian 

3 baptism, dealing especially with the mode in which it was 

customary to administer the sacrament during the earliest 
ages of the Church. The author tells us that he undertook the 
enquiry on account of a conversation with a friend who had 
joined the Baptist community because he had come to the con- 
clusion that the original method of administering the sacrament 
was by immersion. Mr. Rogers, after a patient and fairly 
exhaustive examination of one side of the archeological evidence 
available, viz., the pictures and carvings of early date in which 
the actual administration is represented, came to a conclusion 
exactly opposite. ‘‘Il began my study,” he tells us, ‘‘in the 

belief that baptism by affusion was at least allowed at times ; I 

ended it with the conviction that no other method was adopted 

till the general introduction of infant baptism in the early middle 
ages made submersion possible.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Rogers has fallen into a precisely 
similar error to that of his Baptist friend, and in exactly the 
same way. He has neglected to take the whole of the evidence 
into account, and therefore has formed a judgment which is 
partial and one-sided. If he had given full weight to the literary 
evidence of the New Testament and some of the Fathers, he 
would have been saved from so partial a presentment of the 


28 
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case. Baptism by immersion was not only the ideal, but it was 
for some centuries practically the only recognised method. But 
it was never held that immersion must be total, in the sense 
that the whole body must at one and the same moment be 
totally submerged. That was always difficult, generally im- 
possible, and there is no shred of evidence that it was ever 
aimed at. But immersion there was in the sense that the 
candidate was stripped and standing in the water, it might be 
knee deep or so. The rest of the body was baptised or bathed 
by affusion, water being poured in considerable quantity over 
the head. Babies were naturally totally immersed, for that was 
the more convenient form in their case. So both Mr. Rogers 
and his Baptist friend are in the wrong, the former because he 
has failed to note that there was always immersion in the early 
centuries, and that baptism was not then given by affusion only, 
and the latter because he has misunderstood the nature of that 
immersion, and imagines that the whole body was necessarily 
under water at once. 

There is no note of the fact that children are still baptised by 
immersion in the diocese of Milan, the head alone being dipped 
in the water. Nor is it true that the tank of water which is 
found in many Coptic churches, and used for the blessing of 
water on the Epiphany, has any kind of connection with the 
sacrament of baptism. 

The book is reprinted from a theological journal, and the 
pages have not been renumbered, a blemish which one would 
have thought might easily have been avoided. 


A. S. B. 


The Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century. By 
BERNARD ST. JOHN. London: Burns and Oates. Pp, 486. 
HAT an historian of the apparitions of Our Lady during 
7 the past century should find all his records in the history 
of one country is remarkable. Though each apparition, 
whether it be at Lourdes, or at Pellevoisin, or at La Salette, or 
at Pontmain, has an individual interest ; the fact that they all 
took place in a land whose annals of recent years are the narra- 
tive of a series of persecutions against the Church adds a 
further and special interest. We are reminded of the words of 
Our Lady to Estelle Faguette : ‘‘ And France, what have I not 
done for her? How many warnings have I not given her, and 
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yet she refuses to listen. I can no longer restrain my Son. 
France will have to suffer.” So also do we remember that 
Bernardette at Lourdes and the children at Pontmain and La 
Salette describe the vision that appeared to them as sad at the 
woes that were to come upon France. And herein we think lies 
the merit of Mr. St. John’s work, namely, that it enables us to 
view as a whole the merciful dealings of Our Lady with France. 
The individual charm of each story and the common message of 
them all are emphasised by the contrasts and similarities between 
them. 

It is a pity that a work of so interesting a character, and 
written in great part in a simple and attractive style, should be 
marred by a number of blemishes. It is only too apparent that 
the author has translated portions from French originals, and 
we cannot praise the translation. ‘‘ We are on January 2oth. 
It was a Thursday” (p. 21), might have been written by a 
Frenchman not well acquainted with our language. ‘‘ Ignore”’ 
(pp. 15 and 51) is not the English of ‘‘ignorer.” The use of 
the words ‘‘spiritual amulet” (p. 16) and ‘‘little talisman” 
(p. 15) as synonyms for ‘‘ miraculous medal” is unfortunate. 
On page 121 we read, ‘‘ Maximin dropped in on.” In spite of 
these and similar faults, however, the work will be of fascinating 


interest to every Catholic. 
O. W 


The Veiled Majesty of Jesus in the Eucharist. By the 
Very Rev. W. T. Ketty, V.F. London : Washbourne. 


E have here an excellent dogmatic treatise on the Eucharist. 

No modern writer can help being largely influenced by 

Cardinal Wiseman’s classical lectures on the subject ; 

but Father Kelly, while following the general order of the 

Cardinal’s lectures, has presented the teaching of Holy Church 
in an original and interesting manner. 

After an introduction full of beautiful and suggestive thoughts, 
Father Kelly deals in successive chapters with the promise of 
Our Lord, its fulfilment, and the manner of its fulfilment. After 
disposing of the theory of consubstantiation, the doctrine of 
the Church is stated with great clearness. We may perhaps be 
permitted to quote from pages 107-108: ‘‘ The doctrine of 
transubstantiation supposes that by virtue of the words of con- 
secration the substance of bread ceases to be, and under the 
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species of bread which remain there succeeds the substance of 
Our Lord’s body, the succession being effected by a substantial 
conversion of the bread into His body. . . . The body of 
Christ instantly succeeds to the substance of bread without any 
local motion, the substance of bread being simply changed into 
Our Lord’s body without the production of any new substance.” 

A chapter on ‘‘the testimony of history” follows, in which 
Father Kelly has brought together a number of striking passages 
from the Fathers, together with quotations from Protestant 
writers. The disciplina arcant is briefly but clearly treated, and 
some suggestive remarks are made as to the common Pagan 
charge of eating human flesh so often made against the first 
Christians. 

The remaining chapters of the book are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the Eucharist as a sacrifice. Here also the doc- 
tine of the Church and the common objections of controversialists 
are clearly and thoroughly dealt with. 

It would be difficult to find a better book than this to put into 
the hands of an inquiring Protestant or a recent convert. 
Indeed, many older in the faith will be glad to see how to give 
an account of their belief in their own mother tongue. 


J. C. B. 





A Text Book of North Semitic Inscriptions. By Rev. G. 
A. Cooke, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. $8vo, pp. 
xxiv.-408 16s. net. 1903. 


book for students who offer the subject of Semitic Epi- 
graphy in the Honour School of Oriental Studies at 
Oxford.” For, owing to the difficulty of obtaining access to 
inscriptions published in foreign journals, and the costliness of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, it seemed desirable to 
prepare a collection of such inscriptions in a form accessible to 
English students. This seemed all the more necessary since, 
though the study of Semitic Epigraphy has not been entirely 
neglected by English scholars, still the bulk of the scientific 
work in this subject has been done by French and German 
workers. 
The inscriptions contained in the present volume are exclu- 
sively North-Semitic, as distinguished from South-Semitic or 


. 2 book had its origin in an attempt ‘‘ to provide a text- 
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Sabzan and Himyaritic on the one hand, and from the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian on the other ; and they embrace Moabite, 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Nabatzan, Palmyrene, and Jewish 
inscriptions, to the number in all of 149, together with the 
words inscribed on a large selection of coins, seals, and gems. 

It may perhaps be asked, ‘‘ of what use are these inscrip- 
tions?” ‘* What information is to be derived from them?” 
They are instructive chiefly on three subjects—(1) In the first 
place they give us almost the only information we have as to 
the North Semitic dialects. And it is unnecessary to say that 
any light we can throw on these dialects cannot but be of help 
in elucidating difficulties in the interpretation of the Hebrew 
and Aramaic Scriptures. (2) Moreover, these inscriptions are 
important for the historian. They cover a period of over a 
thousand years (from the 9th century B.c. to the 3rd century 
A.D.), and they present a record dealing for the most part with 
every-day life, its business, its honours, its religion, its com- 
memoration of the dead. They have a very human interest ; 
and at times, too, they throw light upon great events in past 
history. Finally (3), they supply a great deal of information as 
to the religious customs and ideas of their authors. 

In the present volume, Mr. Cooke brings before the student a 
large and carefully-selected collection of these Semitic inscrip- 
tions. He, moreover, brings together the chief matters of 
importance bearing on the text, and after careful study of the 
subject, gives what seems the most probable verdict on the 
issues raised in each case. Each inscription is accompanied 
with an English translation and exhaustive notes, besides an 
account of the discovery, etc., of the original when occasion 
demands it. 

The volume is provided with very full indices (pp. 363-399), 
appendices, and fourteen full-page plates illustrative of the 
inscriptions and dialects which come under discussion in the 
work. 

The volume is a scholarly production, and highly creditable to 
Mr. Cooke and the delegates of the Clarendon Press. It is 
satisfactory to find a volume of the kind appearing from the 
English press, and we heartily commend it to students of the 
Semitic languages. 

J. A. H. 
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The Infinite and the Final Cause of Creation; also the 
Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. Outlines of a 
Philosophical Argument by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, with a 
new Introduction by Lewis Fie_p Hite, M.A. Harv. 
London : The Swedenborg Society. Pp. Ixvii.-231. 1902. 


HE place of Emanuel Swedenborg in the world of science, 
philosophy, and illuminism is so well recognised that our 
duties with reference to the volume before us are not 

arduous. The work, of which a translation is here reprinted, 
was published in Latin at Leipsic by Swedenborg in 1734, under 
the title of Prodromus Philosophie Ratiocinantis de Infinito, et 
Causa Finali Creationis : deque Mechanismo Operationis Anime 
et Corporis. However we may be disposed to differ from the 
author on points of detail, his whole philosophical system (not 
to speak of his later illuminism) was the effort of an earnest 
and lofty mind in a direction counter to the crude rationalism 
that was gaining favour in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The present edition introduces to us the second 
English version which was made by J. J. Garth Wilkinson in 
1847. The introduction to the new edition occupies twenty-four 
pages, and has for its purpose to set forth the philosophy of 
Swedenborg in a compendious form, and to draw attention to 
the features which it is believed to have in common with the 
philosophic tendencies of the time. There are many points in 
his exposition where we should be in entire agreement with Mr. 
Lewis Field Hite; but his setting forth of the mind of the 
master is accompanied with serious inaccuracies, and with an 
unexpected swiftness of intuition which would puzzle rather 
than convince the intending convert. The reference to St. 
Thomas Aquinas on p. ix. leaves the impression that the writer 
has not been careful to look up the passage to which he 
apparently refers. 

‘*In the meantime, Christian doctrine had applied the concept 
of the Infinite to God (!), and one of the difficulties Thomas 
Aquinas had to dispose of was to reconcile the infinity of God 
with his perfection.” 

In point of fact St. Thomas (I. q. vii. a. 1 ad 1) appears to 
consider the difficulty to be of so insignificant a nature that, 
having explained his main doctrine in the body of the article, 
he dismisses the first objection drawn from perfection (the one 
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it would seem that attracted Mr. Lewis Field Hite) without 
further comment than ‘‘ E£¢ per hoc patet responsio ad primum.” 
i. F 





Old Testament History. By H. Preservep Smitn, D.D. 
International Theological Library. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 8vo, pp. xxv.-512. 12s. 


N this volume the reader has brought before him the history 
| of Israel from the point of view of the new criticism. It 
does not strike one as containing anything of value, which 
is original ; nor can we say that it rises above the average level 
of such publications. The style is stiff and common-place; and 
there is no such grouping of facts or word-painting as would be 
likely to attract, much less to fascinate the reader. Weseemed, 
however, to observe throughout the volume a tendency, not 
uncommon in these days, to unduly depreciate the value of the 
Old Testament writings, and to assume discrepancies too easily, 
as if that were a sign of the critical ability of a writer. The 
abundance of short foot-notes also seemed to us too great. A 
large proportion of them is quite unnecessary, and, considering 
the nature of the volume, too trivial. | 

Dr. Smith refers regularly to the legislation of Deuteronomy 
as ‘* The Book of Instruction,” instead of ‘‘ The Book of the 
Law,” as itis generally termed. No doubt the Hebrew word 
==ym means ‘‘instruction” as it does “‘law”’; but the latter 
word seems much better adapted to express the formal ordinances 
of the Deuteronomic code than the former, to say nothing of the 
fact that it has the sanction of immemorial custom. 

We were rather surprised at Dr. Smith’s suggestion as to the 
origin of the ‘‘Sea” inthe Temple. ‘‘ The sacredness of water has 
always been emphasized in the East,” he says, ‘‘as is seen in 
the worship of springs,* to which the Old Testament itself 
testifies. This alone would account for the great Sea in the 
Temple ” (p. 166). Is not, however, Professor Sayce’s explana- 
tion of the origin of the ‘‘ Sea” more scholarly and more pro- 
bable? For there is no reason why we should deny that the 
Israelites adopted from the Pagans, and consecrated to the 
service of Jehovah many customs in connection with the Temple. 
Briefly then Professor Sayce explains} that Babylonian religion 





* Is that peculiar to the East? 
+ Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. 
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had its origin in the city of Eridu on the shore of the Persian 
Gulf. That sea played a great part in the temple worship at 
Eridu.. When, later, the centre of politics and religion was 
moved from Eridu to Babylon, the waters of the Persian Gulf 
continued to be represented in front of the temple by a great 
tank or ‘‘ sea.”” The Temple of Jerusalem was largely modelled 
on that of Babylon, and, as in other points, it resembled it in 
having the ‘‘ Sea”’ before it. 

Notwithstanding its defects, Dr. Smith sets before the reader 
a full account of Israel’s history and development from the 
critical standpoint, and shows that, substantially, that history 


remains what it has always been believed to be. 
J. A. H. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. By J. Armitace 
Rospinson, D.D. London: Macmillan and Co. §8vo, 
pp. Vili.-314. 12s. 

HIS is a delightful book ; and the sympathetic tone per- 

1 vading it, lends it a special charm. It is interesting, 

scholarly, and conspicuously fair. 

Dr. Robinson opens his work with an introduction, in which 
he discusses briefly the position of the early Church and its 
specially Jewish character. He then tells of the crisis begun by 
St. Stephen, and developed and brought to a successful issue by 
St. Paul, which secured for the Gentile a position of equality 
with the Jew in the Christian Church. St. Paul’s conversion and 
missionary labours are then brought before the reader; his 
epistles are referred to, as well as his imprisonment in Rome. 
Regarding the Epistle to the Ephesians, Dr. Robinson takes its 
object to be the exposition of ‘‘ the doctrine of the unity of man- 
kind in Christ, and of the purpose of God for the world through 
the Church.” He regards it as a circular letter to the churches 
of Asia Minor, and in this way explains the absence of such per- 
sonal allusions and friendly greetings, as we should expect to 
find in a letter addressed to a church with the members of which 
St. Paul was so familiar. 

The introduction is followed by a translation of the epistle with 
copious notes, the translation only departing from the authorised 
version where the author does not think that that version brings 
out ‘* correctly and intelligibly the meaning of the original.” In 
this part of the work, I was struck with the similarity of Dr. 
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Robinson’s and the Abbé Loisy’s views as to the Church being 
the completion, ‘‘ the p/eroma or fulness of the Christ” (cf p. 42). 

Next follows the Greek text, with the philological commentary. 
A special note, in connection with this part of the work is added 
(pp. 285-304), in which are discussed various readings. The 
text is generally that of x B, in other words of Tischendorf 
(ed. viii.), Westcott and Hort. Dr. Robinson here sets out 
the places in which he rejects the witness of B and also of x ; 
and further on discusses a number of readings of special interest. 

Not the least interesting part of the volume is the series of 
separate notes in which various important subjects are more 
fully discussed. Such subjects are the meanings of yapec and 
xapirovy ; the meaning of pvorhpory in the New Testament; on 
évepyeiy and its cognates ; the meaning of éxiyywore. (We note 
that Dr. Robinson differs from Bishop Lightfoot in denying that 
ériyvwowg expresses a further or fuller knowledge than yvéarc) ; 
the meaning of zAf#pwua; and, to take one more note, some 
current epistolary phrases. In this last note, some information 
is given as to the recently discovered and published series of 
papyri, containing numbers of private letters written in the 
centuries ‘‘ immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era.” The papyri were discovered in Egypt, and the language 
and mode of thought existing in these letters throw a great deal 
of light upon the Epistles of the New Testament. 

To take one or two small points in the volume, we notice that 
Dr. Robinson sweeps away the ridiculous argument which Dr. 
Horton, in the notorious work Znglanda’s Danger, brings forward 
against the force of the Petrine passage (Matt. xvi. 18), ‘‘ Thou 
art Peter,” etc. Dr. Horton tells us that rérpo¢ and zérpa do not 
mean the same thing, but that one means a “‘ stone,” the other 
a ‘frock.” Dr. Robinson, however, explains that ‘‘in the 
Aramaic, in which our Lord almost certainly spoke. 
Cepha was equally a stone and arock. So that the words must 
have been. . . ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon this Cepha I will 
build my Church.’ ” 

Dealing with the words (v. 32) (sometimes adduced as 
evidence in favour of the Christian Sacrament of Marriage) rd 
pvoripwoy rovro péya éoriv (sacramentum hoc magnum est), Dr. 
Robinson says: ‘‘It is hardly necessary to point out that it 
(sacramentum) does not imply that St. Paul is here speaking of 
marriage as a sacrament in the later sense.” 

There are very few words in this volume to which the Catholic 
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theologian could take exception. On the whole it is a model 
commentary, worthy to rank beside the commentaries of the 
late Bishop Lightfoot. It has not been possible to deal 
adequately with it here. What we have done has been to set 
briefly before the reader the plan and character of the work. 
For the rest, we recommend him to purchase and study it for 


himself. J. A. H. 


The Sacraments in the New Testament. By the Rev. 
Joun C. LamBert, B.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 1903. P. 420. 
10s. 6d. 


N this series of lectures, an attempt is made to define and 
| determine the position and functions of the two sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and to steer a middle 
course between the ritualistic teaching concerning them, and 
the destructive tendencies of the more advanced critics, who 
would strip them even ‘‘of their institutional authority as 
ordinances that have come to us from the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself” (p. 3). 

The purely critical part of the work is, on the whole, well done, 
and shows a close acquaintance with modern scriptural writers 
of many shades of thought, while the acumen and judgment dis- 
played in dealing with the many conflicting theories are highly 
praiseworthy, and the author makes out a very good case, in a 
necessarily concise treatment, for the genuineness and authenti- 
city of the different portions of the New Testament which have 
any bearing upon these Sacraments. 

But when we come to the question of interpretation and 
dogmatic teaching, we must reluctantly withhold our praise. 
Here the author allows his preconceived notions to exert a 
strong influence upon his judgment, with the result that, instead 
of an impartial inquiry and interpretation, we get nothing more 
than a piece of special pleading which, though good of its kind 
on the whole, yet sinks at times to a low level quite unworthy of 
the author’s reputation. The author’s use of Catholic authorities 
is very sparing, while he is lavish in his references to, and 
refutations of, Anglican writers of advanced sacramental views— 
surely a great pity, when dealing with a subject so essentially 
Catholic. On the whole, we cannot honestly congratulate the 
author upon having made any notable addition to the knowledge 
or literature of this much-debated subject. B. M. 
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A History of England for Catholic Schools. By E. Wyartt- 
Davies, M.A. London: Longmans. 1903. Pp. xv.-539. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


APPILY we are at length supplied with a manual of the 
history of our country of which neither Catholic scholar, 
author nor publisher, need be ashamed. It is frank of 

the author to profess, both on his title page and in the preface, 
that he has written for a particular class; for all that, the 
reviewer is free to express his judgment that Mr. Wyatt-Davies 
has written for all who care to know history as it was enacted, 
and not as it has been too often put together in books. 

The skill of the printer goes for much in the production of a 
good school book. On that score we have here no ground for 
complaint. But the author’s method is a matter of primary im- 
portance. Does he confuse his pupils, or does he stimulate as 
well as inform them? Here again Mr. Wyatt-Davies will satisfy 
most readers. His style is always clear, fresh, and idiomatic. 
His paragraphs are full, but they do not bewilder the reader. A 
due proportion is observed in the treatment of subjects. Chapters 
are well headed and well divided, while some sections might be 
quoted as models of neat and exact composition; such, for 
example, we take to be his account of the condemnation of 
Wyclif (p. 147), the career of Jeanne d’Arc (pp. 166-168), and 
the character of Henry V. (p. 163). 

With the responsibilities of world-wide empire, and the swift 
changes which ensue in our complicated civilization, with all the 
rivalries of interests that are to be met with among the teeming 
millions that belong to our political unity, a Britisher, of all men 
in the world, should have the industry and courage to learn from 
the mistakes and shortsightedness (not to use a stronger word) 
too frequently recorded in his country’s annals. And we can 
promise that the historical candour and sober judgment of Mr. 
Wyatt-Davies will give ample suggestion for serious thought. 
In his treatment of the last two centuries he illustrates effectively 
four of the great topics which have in different degrees brought 
anxiety to the statesman in these islands—representative govern- 
ment, the religious establishment, the oppression of Ireland, and 
the successive views taken of our growing colonial possessions. 
Sometimes his handling of a subject is suggestive of a stern 
judgment held in reserve; at other times, when he needs an 
appropriate colouring for some dark deeds of the past, he 








Fer 
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borrows it from recognised authorities among our national 
historians. In dealing with the delicate questions involved in 
the great religious movements of the last 350 years he is calm, 
judicial, and shows a temper of mind which will do more to 
induce unprejudiced inquiry into actual facts, than any advocacy 
of a particular view, however plausible. 

A finishing touch is put to the work by a carefully compiled 
index, in which a list of battles running through every letter of 
the alphabet down to W, isa record to sadden us. A distinct 
word of praise is due for the maps of India, Spain, Ireland, and 
the Crimea, drawn for the purpose of illustrating the military 
operations in those countries. 

We are bound to admit that the book is already large enough 
for a school text ; still it would have been gratifying to have met 
with some continuous account of our social and _ industrial 
development, and here and there a picture of the condition of 
the country at different epochs. The matter has not been wholly 
neglected, and as regards the nineteenth century, it has received 
sufficient attention. But perhaps under the conditions of the 
publication, to have asked for more would have been to ask too 


much. H. P. 





Der Buddhismus nach seiner Entstehung, Fortbildung 
und Verbreitung. Eine Kulturhistorische Studie. Von 
Dr. IsIDoR SILBERNAGL, Universitatsprofessor zu Miinchen 
Zweite (ergdnzte) Ausgabe. Miinchen: Verlag J. J. 
Lentner. 1903. 


'N view of the widespread interest in Buddhism, and the im- 
| portance of an accurate knowledge of a subject which is 
sometimes strangely misrepresented, Dr. Silbernagl has 
done well to bring out a fresh and enlarged edition of the little 
book which he published some twelve years ago. It had its 
origin in a series of lectures to the Munich theological students, 
delivered a few years before; for many who had heard the 
lectures very naturally wished to see them reproduced in book- 
form for the benefit of a wider circle. And we can well believe 
that the little book-has been a boon to many students of religious 
history. Unlike another Catholic work on Buddhism, lately 
noticed in these pages, Dr. Alken’s treatise on ‘‘ The Dhama of 
Gotama the Buddha, and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ,” the pre- 
sent volume is not apologetic or polemical. The author does not 
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set out to refute the doctrine of the Buddhists, or to compare 
and contrast it with the Christian Gospel. His book is simply 
an impartial scientific study on the origin, the nature, and the 
history of Buddhism. At the same time, the two works naturally 
have much in common. Dr. Alken’s critical inquiry almost 
necessarily contained an account of the Buddhist tenets, and-a 
sketch of their history. And, on the other hand, the facts set 
forth more fully in Dr. Silbernagl’s historical study, furnish a 
fresh refutation of the position maintained by some English 
votaries of Buddhism. 

It may be well to add that the title of the book and its outward 
appearance would hardly prepare the reader for the rich mass of 
historical information contained in its pages. The title need not 
be taken to promise more than a dissertation, setting forth some 
theory on the rise and progress of Buddhism. And in a small 
pamphlet of some two hundred clearly printed pages, we can 
scarcely look for anything like a history of the great Indian 
religion. Yet, as we turn Dr. Silbernagl’s pages, we find him 
setting forth, with some fulness of detail, the condition of religion 
and philosophy in ancient India, the first beginnings of Buddhism, 
its chief tenets, its organisation, and its variations and fluctuating 
fortunes in Ceylon and Burmah, in Siam and Cambodia and 
Annam, in Nepal and China and Korea, in Japan and Tibet and 
Mongolia. It is certainly a remarkable instance of the com- 
pression of much matter into a small compass. 

As much has been written on the subject of Buddhism since 
the appearance of the first edition twelve years ago, the author 
naturally has some fresh materials at his command. The further 
additions and explanations are given in an appendix, a plan 
which renders another preface unnecessary. Here we find a 
curious account of the fate attending Buddha’s tooth in Ceylon, 
which adds a good deal to the brief notice contained in the 
original edition. We are told that this famous relic, the 
Palladium of the island, was venerated, though for different 
reasons, by devotees of three separate religions. For besides 
the Buddhists themselves, the Muslims honoured it as a tooth of 
Adam, and the Tamil-Hindus as a tooth of the Ape-God 
Hamman. In the sixteenth century it came into the possession 
of the King of Jaffna, but on his conquest by the Portuguese, it 
was brought to Goa with the other royal treasures. Thereupon 
the Buddhist King of Pegu offered the Portuguese fifty thousand 
pounds for the relic. The Archbishop of Goa entered a protest 
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against the sale. The Viceroy referred the matter to a com- 
mission of theologians, which confirmed the objection. In 
May 1561, a solemn ceremony was held at Goa, in which the 
Viceroy handed the tooth to the Archbishop, by whom it was 
pulverised, and finally thrown into the fire. A few years after 
this, the King of Cotta, who had heard of the offer made to the 
Portuguese, succeeded in persuading the King of Pegu that the 
real tooth was in his possession, and that the Portuguese had 
only taken and destroyed an imitation of it. And the pious and 
credulous Buddhist sovereign paid fifty thousand pounds for the 
doubly dubious relic. The fame of this transaction reached the 
ears of the King of Kandy, who thought he would do a little 
business of the same kind. Accordingly he procured a tooth, 
which he maintained to be the genuine relic, and offered it to 
the King of Pegu, telling him that he had been deceived in his 
former purchase. But the Burmese monarch was not to be had 
a second time, and he was content with the relic already in his 
possession. Unable to make the new tooth serve its original 
purpose of supplanting the relic in Pegu, the King of Kandy 
kept it in his own dominion, where it became the object of wide- 
spread veneration ; and when in 1815 Kandy, with its sacred 
treasure, fell into the hands of the English, it is said that their 
possession of the tooth was the real reason why the new 
authorities were readily accepted by the whole Buddhist popula- 
tion. It is certainly a singular story. 

As may be gathered from this specimen, this learned study of 
the history of Buddhism is enlivened by some matters of curious 
interest. But it must not be thought that this tale of fraud and 
folly is typical of all that the author has to tell us of the 
Buddhists. On the contrary, there is much in his account of 
their asceticism and their reverence for their sacred writings 
that cannot fail to win the admiration of the reader. The book 
should find a welcome with all serious students of the Oriental 
religions. W. H. K. 
An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin. 

(1591-1660). By J. P. Mauarry, D.D., etc, ete. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 8vo, pp. 389. 1903. 16s. 

N this volume the author undertakes to give the story of the 

| foundation and early life of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
which well known seat of learning he is himself a 
distinguished professor, He does not altogether confine 
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himself to Trinity College, but tells us in his preface that the 
general history of the country, during the period in question, 
and its social and intellectual condition, have been always before 
his mind. 

Those who have read Dr. Mahaffy’s books on Ancient Greek 
Literature and on Alexander’s Empire know that he can write 
history well, and has a high idea of how it should be written. 
But the period covered by this volume was in Ireland one of 
storm and struggle, when the fiercest passions, racial and 
sectarian, were aroused, and it is not easy for an Irishman 
to write of that time with calmness and impartiality. The 
author avows that he in no way conceals his Protestant 
convictions, but claims, at the same time, to have represented 
the merits and faults of the conflicting parties without favour or 
fear. It is very evident, however, that this claim is not well 
founded, for more than once he is unjust and unfair, as well as 
inaccurate. 

Trinity College has never been national or popular, nor has 
it accomplished the object of its founders, which was to prevent 
the Irish ‘‘ from being infected with Popery ;” and during the 
whole period covered by this volume not a single eminent man 
was trained by it except Usher. Dr. Mahaffy, indeed, mentions 
a certain John Stearne, who wrote some books, but he was a 
very small man compared to Usher, and his books and even his 
name are long since forgotten. 

For the statement made that Irish women at the end of the 
16th century were shamefully immoral, no authority is given or 
could be; and it is grotesquely inaccurate to say that the 
ordinary people regarded their priests as the savage regards his 
medicine men. Dr. Mahaffy further asserts that, in 1600, the 
daughters of an Ulster chief, in the presence of a foreign noble, 
sat naked round their fireside. The authority he gives is Fynes 
Moryson; but even Froude, who makes a similar statement, is 
careful to add, ‘‘ if Fynes Moryson is to be believed.” Evidently 
he is not, for there is not a word of these things in the State 
Papers, and they would he hardly omitted if they were true. 

Side by side with their manifest exaggerations, it is right to 
admit that the author censures the policy of treating the Irish as 
aliens and slaves, and he thinks they could have been won over 
by conciliation and kindness. He condemns his co-religionist, 
Archbishop Loftus, for his avarice, and he has unbounded 
admiration for the Jesuits and for what they did, 
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Very satisfactory is that portion which deals with the inner 
life of Trinity College. On this point the author has much to 
say not said by others. ‘There is here no room for prejudice or 
passion ; he has taken pains to find out the truth, and he tells it 
well; and when he claims, as he does, that he has made a 
contribution to the knowledge of the early fortunes of the 
**ereat Irish University,” his claim may be admitted without 
reserve. E. A. D. 





Un Moine: Le P. Antonin Danzas, Frére-Precheur. Par 
le P. INGotp. Paris: Ch. Douniol. 1903. 


ERE DANZAS was one of that interesting band of artists 
whom Lacordaire drew about him at Rome in 1841, and 
who were his aids and associates in re-establishing the 

Dominican Order in France. This brief notice, of some 100 
pages, is a reprint, with addendum, of what one of his brethren 
wrote about him, fourteen years after the death of Pére Danzas 
in 1870. His was an ardent and high-minded temperament, 
whose strong artistic impulse was not quenched by his perfect 
conversion to Christ and St. Dominic. The church of his Order 
at Lyons, which he built, with its magnificent windows de- 
signed by himself, attests, among other monuments, both his 
piety and his genius. He has also left, unhappily not finished, 
a series of ‘‘ studies” on the early times of the Dominican 
Order. He does not always seem to have been quite in agree- 
ment with his more celebrated leader. But the two spiritual 
letters here printed seem to be the expression of a most holy 
and interior soul. N. 





The Paths of Peace. By Liry E. Barry. London: Burns 
and Oates. 


E are informed that the articles in this collection were 

\\ written for the Family Herald and Weekly Star, of 

Montreal. They are quiet and well-expressed papers 

of about two pages each, on more than a hundred subjects 

connected with morality, tact, kindness, and good behaviour. 

The writer has evidently read a great deal, but she should not 

have taken from Wordsworth and given to Tennyson the line— 
‘‘ Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 


N. 
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Old St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Witiiam Benunam, D.D., 
F.S.A. With many Illustrations. London: Seeley and 
Co. 1902. 


HE ‘‘ Portfolio Monographs,” of which this is one, are 
| always interesting in matter and excellently produced, 
and this is no exception to the general rule. It is strange 
that there should not be any really satisfactory account of that 
great church which was the glory of London and of England 
for so many centuries, and which finally perished in the great 
Fire of London. The present book is too slight to cover the 
whole of the ground, but it gives a great deal of information in 
a pleasant and readable manner. It will hardly do for the 
student—probably it is not intended to supply the material for 
any deep study—but it has quite as much information as the 
ordinary reader is likely to wish for, and it supplies a great 
want, for,we hardly know where else that information could be 
obtaines in any book that is easily accessible and at the same 
time inexpensive. Accuracy of detail is not Dr. Benham’s 
strong point. The founder of Exeter College, Oxford, for 
instance, was Bishop Stapledon—not Stapylton, these latter 
being a Yorkshire family, who had nothing to do with Devon- 
shire or Oxford ; and one might have expected that a D.D. and 
an F.S.A. would not have written about ‘‘the monks in the 
Grey Friars Monastery.” The difference between a monk and a 
friar is a very elementary distinction in medizval history, and 
no one who has failed to grasp it can possibly understand much 
of the ecclesiastical politics of the period. The doings at the 
Reformation are carefully glossed over, and its principal leaders 
are painted in quite unduly favourable colours; but, at the 
same time, there is little or nothing in the book that would 
justly offend the sensibilities of a Catholic reader. The illustra- 
tions are the best part of the book. The frontispiece is a really 
beautiful view of the old church in the days of its glory, com- 
piled from old drawings, and there are several others of interest, 
especially those which are reproduced from Hollar. Some, 
however, seem not to have any very obvious connection with 
the sulgect ; as, for instance, the portrait of Blessed John Fisher 
and some of the initial letters from illuminated manuscripts. 
All, however, are very well reproduced, and altogether the book 
is one we are glad to welcome. 


A. S. B. 


29 
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The Tragedy of Chris. By Rosa MuLHOLLanp (Lady Gilbert). 
London : Sands and Co. 1903. 


HE story of Chris is indeed a tragedy, and one of the most 
fh terrible that it is possible to conceive. For she is an 
innocent Irish girl, poor, it is true, but light-hearted and 
happy, until kidnapped and stolen away for a life of misery and 
degradation in London. This theme Lady Gilbert handles with 
profound feminine sympathy, and with that narrative gift which 
lends charm to all she writes. The character of Chris is, how- 
ever, subsidiary to that of her friend and eventual rescuer—a 
girl whose native nobility of nature raises her above her sur- 
roundings, even before these are found to be but the disguise 
with which the caprice of fortune has obscured good birth and 
inherited culture. 

By what strange accidents she comes to share the life of 
Chris, a child of the people, as a flower-seller in the streets of 
Dublin, the reader may be trusted to discover for himself; but 
this phase of her life is portrayed with force and truth which 
show both the sordid externals of such an existence, and the 
redeeming features which give it moral value. The lowest 
depths of poverty are sounded, and the heroine, on her first 
arrival in Dublin, homeless and penniless, has no resting-place 
save a friendly door-step. 


‘¢ She was wakened by a young fresh voice, clear as a silver 
pipe, calling to her: 

‘¢ ¢Girl, alive! Wake up! Ye’ll catch it hot when the slavey 
opens the door to take in the milk !’ 

‘* Sheelia rubbed her heavy eyes and stared. A girl about 
thirteen years old was standing at the foot of the steps, with a 
basket of daffodils poised on her head. The sun was shining, 
and the glory of it seemed concentrated in the yellow flowers 
which surmounted a little smiling face as with a golden coronal. 
It seemed to Sheelia’s dazed sense that the gay smile of this 
little creature was causing an extraordinary glamour in the 
sunshine, in the flowers, and everywhere around her. 

*¢*¢] was walking all day and night,’ said Sheelia, realising 
her strange situation, ‘and I’m dead tired.’ 

‘©¢So am 1’; and with a deft movement the little girl 
deposited her basket on the pavement.” 


So begins a companionship which forms the basis of the later 


developments of the story. 
E. M. C 
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The Fatherhood of God. By J. Scorr Lipcetr, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 8vo, pp. 423. 1902. 


HIS book is, as the author states in his preface, an attempt 
|" to ‘throw some light upon the ways of God with men,” 
which ‘‘ may help some who are seeking a view of Chris- 
tian theology comprehensive enough to include and harmonise 
many elements of truth, which, seen in isolation, become dis- 
torted and misleading.” He starts out, then, with very good 
intentions, which, we must reluctantly confess, are far from 
being realised. His style is, at times, most obscure, and we 
are not sure that the members of the Bermondsey Settlement, 
where the substance of this book was first delivered in lecture 
form, could have carried away with them a sufficiently clear idea 
of what the lecturer had been treating to enable them to 
shed much new ‘‘ light upon the ways of God with men.” 

With regard to the matter of his teaching, unless we except 
his very definite hostility to all forms of Catholic theology from 
St. Augustine through St. Anselm down to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the same or similar uncertainty prevails. 

We cannot honestly congratulate him on the result of his 
efforts. The book is well printed and indexed, and has also a 
comprehensive list of the Scripture texts discussed in the course 
of the argument. B. M. 





La Défense de la Liberté du Culte a Paris. Par l’Abbé 
J. FONSSAGRIVES. Paris: P. Téqui. 8vo, pp. 80. 1 fr. 


HOSE who are inclined to despair of the future of France 
and the French Church may find some ground for hope in 
the perusal of this little drochure of eighty pages, which 

tells of the valiant and, in most cases, successful efforts made 
in behalf of liberty of worship in several of the churches of 
Paris last June, at the time when the henchmen of M. Combes 
and the devoted readers of Z’Action were doing their best to 
destroy and disturb it. 

There is evidence here of the magnificent work that is being 
done in Paris among the Catholic youth of all classes by the 
Cercle du Luxembourg, Le Sillon, and other similar clubs and 
associations. It is clear that there is abroad and at work 
among some thousands of young men in Paris a healthy, active 
spirit of real Liberalism ; and, at the same time, it appears that 
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a very large number of these are actuated by a solid devotion 
_ to their religion. Their expression of it, as found in this little 
work, may often, to our colder natures, smack of exaggeration 
and emotionalism ; but the thing is there, and some day—let us 
hope soon—it will make its presence felt and respected. A 
most cheering little volume. B. M. 


The Story of General Bacon: being a short Biography of a 
Peninsular and Waterloo Veteran. By Atnop J. BoGEr, 
London: Methuen. Pp. xii.-308. Price 6s. 

HE printer has done his best to make this book acceptable 
| to the reader. He has given us the lightest of papey, the 
clearest of type, a pretty binding, and a faultless’ text. 

There is an excellent plate of the subject of the biography, and 

another, not quite so good, of his wife. The author has 

devotedly worked up the scanty materials at his disposal ipto a 

readable account of a cavalry officer of the old school to Whom 

the sense of fear was unknown. A vivid picture is drawn of 
the rough work, the hardships, and the appalling carnage of 
the Peninsular war in which young Bacon was actively engaged. 

The lad saw much and constant fighting. Though in Spain at 

the time, he was not actually present at the great battle of 

Vittoria on June 21st, 1813. He was at the siege of San 

Sebastian, took part in the battle of St. Jean de Lutz, and was 

at the terrible battle along the Nive on December 13th of the 

same year. At the end of the war he returned to England. At 
the beginning of 1815 he joined the roth Hussars as Lieutenant, 
and served under Wellington in the last campaign against 

Napoleon. He was seriously wounded at the close of the 

battle of Waterloo in a desperate charge with forty of his 

Hussars against a solid square of Grenadiers of the Guard, and 

was left for dead on the field. 

Passages here and there, in which the writer indulges in 
reflections on his hero, or criticism of the Government, or the 
conduct of the war, might have been suppressed with advan- 
tage to the vigour and terseness of the narrative. And should 
a second edition be called for, it would contribute materially 
to the intelligibility of the biography if maps of the various 
districts were introduced, together with charts, showing the 
relative positions of the contending armies in the more 
important encounters. i. Fe 
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St. Edmund. By Bernarp Warp. London: Sands and Co. 
Pp. xi.-290. 1903. 
GR. WARD’S Life of St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
M bury, is a series of extracts from old English writers. 
The object of the work, as explained in the preface, has 
been to arrange these extracts so as to form a continuous story, 
and thus to place before the reader a picture of the Saint’s life 
as it appeared to his contemporaries, and in their own words. 
But it seems to us that the author gives us rather the materials 
for a picture than a true picture—rather a number of incidents 
in the Saint’s life, with a trait of character here and there, than 
a life of the Saint. It is true that these incidents range over 
the whole life of St. Edmund from his birth to his death, but 
they are disconnected, recited one after the other, each with a 
separate heading and a prominent reference to the source from 
which it has been taken. The work of forming a picture of the 
Saint’s life, and an idea of his character, from these materials is 
left to the reader. To many, Mgr. Ward’s manner of dealing 
with his subject will prove very attractive, and there certainly 
is a peculiar charm in the quaint, old-fashioned way in which 
some of the incidents are related. The festivities in London 
on the occasion of the marriage of the King to Eleanor of 
Provence are described as follows :— 


‘* Now there came together at the nuptial banquet so great a 
multitude of nobles of both sexes, such a number of religious, 
such a concourse of people, such a variety of actors, as the 
city of London was scarce able to contain within its capacious 
bosom. The whole city was adorned with flags and banners, 
with wreaths and hangings, with candles and lamps, and with 
other wonders and marvels, the streets having been cleaned of 
dirt, mud, and weeds, and purified from all that was offensive. 

And the Archbishop, according to the right which 
specially belonged to him, happily completed the office of the 
coronation, assisted by the Bishop of London as Dean, and the 
other Bishops placed according to their rank, and in like manner 
also all the Abbots, to the fore-front being rightly placed the Abbot 
of St. Alban’s. . . . The entire solemnity was resplendent, 
arranged in praiseworthy fashion by the clergy and knights. 
The Abbot of Westminster sprinkled the holy water; the 
Treasurer, taking the part of Sub-Deacon, carried the paten. 
Why should I enumerate the list of those who fittingly minis- 
tered? Why describe the superabundant dishes and divers 
drinks at table, the abundance of venison, the different kinds of 
fish, the sport of the jesters, the comeliness of the waiters ? 
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Whatever the world can provide of enjoyment and splendour 
was eminently displayed there.” 


We cannot doubt that Mgr. Ward’s book will be warmly 


welcomed by all lovers of St. Edmund of Canterbury. 
M. B. 





A new theory, or rather a version of an Atlantean theory, is 
put forward by Mr. J. Fitzgerald Lee in The Greater Exodus 
(London: Zillis H. Stock. 8vo, pp. xi-132. 2s. 6d. net. 1903). 
Ingenious and plausible in argument, it is scarcely convincing, 
and can hardly be recommended as a serious contribution 
to existing knowledge. 

Fr. Matthieu Joseph Rousset, O.P., in La Doctrine 
Spirituelle d’apres la Tradition Catholique et l’Esprit 
des Saints (Paris: Lethieleux. Two vols. 8vo, pp. 350, 436. 
5fr.) gives us a clear and definite doctrine of asceticism. He 
lays great stress upon ferfection in itself, reducing the practical 
rules for its acquisition to a few comprehensive principles. We 
heartily recommend the work to our readers. 

In The Psalms and Canticles in English Verse (London : 
Sands and Co. 8vo, pp. 354. 4S. 6d. 1903) Bishop Bagshawe 
has produced a useful metrical rendering of the Psalms 
and Canticles, calculated to prove of great use to the faithful 
as an aid to prayer, meditation and spiritual reading. 

Louisa E. Dobrée has succeeded in her task of weaving into 
a series of beautiful tales examples of the Corporal Works of 
Mercy; and You Did it unto Me(London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 8vo. Is. 6d. 1903) deserves a warm welcome, not 
only on account of its vivid and charming style, but also because 
of the real good these tales will do. 

A Title suggestive of weird and gruesome subjects is 
Poisons et Sortileges : Les Césars Envouteurs et Sorciers: 
Les Borgia, par les Docteurs Cabanés et D. Nass (Paris : 
Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 8vo, pp. 308. 3s. 6d. 1903). Loup- 
garous, werewolves and vampires are to be found in its pages. 
But the treatment is scientific and critical. With an exception 
taken to the occasional lax use of discredited witnesses, the 
volume is neither uninteresting nor useless, and apparently 
accounts for many crude superstitions. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is in his element in the historical mysteries 
of the twelve topics collected in The Valet’s Tragedy and 
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other Studies (London: Zongmans. 8vo, pp. 366. 12s. 6d. 
1903). The well-known charm of his literary workmanship 
and the fascination of his subjects, combined with his dis- 
criminating criticism, are sufficient reasons for the interest with 
which we have read these sketches. 

A volume published by the Société d’Histoire Contemporaine 
should have some historical value. Deux mois a Paris et a 
Lyon sous le Consulat (Paris: Picard. 8vo, pp. xxxvi.-176. 
1903), by A. de Cazenove, is no more than a record of balls, 
parties and theatrical performances—the diary of a lady, Mme. 
Cazenove d’Arlens. It throws no light upon the problems 
of the time, and has hardly anything in it to recommend it to 
students of history or morals. 

As an historical production, the Histoire du Second Empire 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. Tome 6me. 8vo, pp. 466. 1903) 
is of more value. The period covered by this volume includes 
the Vatican Council and the commencement of the Franco- 
Prussian war. The style is consistent and harmonious, but there 
is much conjecture, imaginary colouring, and bias to be found 
in the work, and a notable absence of references and fzéces 
justicatives. 

A clearly written and instructive book on Jesuit Education 
(Freiburg: Herder. Pp. 687. 1903) comes from the pen 
of Fr. R. Schwickerath, S.J. In it is discussed the reason of 
the success attendant upon the Jesuit system ; and the author 
ably refutes the view sometimes advanced that learning and a 
craving for knowledge were stimulated by the principles of the 
Reformation. 

Among the tales and novels, The Art of Disappearing 
(New York: Young and Co. 8vo, pp. 367. 1902) develops 
a striking and original plot written with a tragic power of no 
mean order. Mr. John Talbot Smith is excellent in his treat- 
ment of character evolution. 

The story of a kidnapped heir derives novelty, at the hands of 
Miss Anna T. Sadlier, from a transatlantic setting. The scene 
of The Pilkington Heir (New York: Bensiger Bros. 8vo, pp. 
212. 1903) is laid during the war between England and the 
States, and the adventures of the boy-hero are varied and 
thrilling reading. 

The name of Father Copus, S.J., is well known in America, 
and the fortunes of Harry Russel (New York: Bensiger Bros. 
8vo, pp. 229. 1903) will surely find him a still greater number 
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of admiring friends. The career of the boy at school and 
college will appeal to the sympathies of all, grown up as well as 
the boys and girls, for whom it was written. 

Another tale for boys is The Sheriff of the Beech Fork 
(New York: Bensiger Bros. 8vo, pp. 223. 3s. 6d. 1903), 
by Fr. Henry S. Spalding, S.J. We know of no story better 
suited to interest boy readers and, indeed, all those who love a 
good story of adventure; and it is much to say that this tale 
even surpasses in interest ‘‘ The Cave by the Beech Fork,” a 
former tale from the same facile pen. 

In the Golden Stair (London: Burns and Oates. 8vo. pp. 
262. 3s. 6d. 1903) Fr. David Bearne, S.J., relates the 
Chronicles of Havenhurst—outlined on a back-ground of wider 
and deeper thought. Fr. Bearne’s pages are not all devoted 
to moralising ; and the lighter themes, as well as the interposed 
graceful lyrics, enhance the charm of the volume. 

A further breezy book for boys comes from the pen of Joseph 
Gordian Daly. The Rose and the Sheepskin (New York: 
Young and Co. 8vo, pp. 389. 1902) is an American school 
tale with well drawn characters ; but if a true picture of school 
life on the other side, hardly an ideal to put before English boys. 

There are several inaccuracies in Rambles through 
Europe, the Holy Land, and Egypt (S. Louis: Herder. 
1903), by the Rev. A. Zurbonsen; but the freshness of the 
author’s easy and spontaneous style lend interest to the 
narrative and unaffected record of his travels. 

Melodrama is prominent in The Unravelling of a Tangle 
(New York: Bensiger Bros. 8vo, pp. 146. 5s. 1903); and 
Miss Marion Ames Taggart, unravelling many snarls, brings 
the plot to the time-honoured and expected end. 

Blood-curdling, full of mystery and madness is An Unwise 
Virgin (London: John Long. 8vo, pp. 317. 6s. 1903). Mrs 
Coulson Kernahan revels in impossible situations, and dyes her 
pages with the ghastly crimes of a lunatic, masquerading as 
a brown monk. 

From the same publisher we have received The Baton 
Sinister, by George Gilbert. It is the story of the hapless Duke 
of Monmouth, and merits some consideration as an historical 
novel in that it paints a somewhat characteristic picture of the 
epoch in which the episode took place. 

A book, now in its third edition, that ought to be in the 
hands of priest and people alike, is The Spiritual Conflict and 
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Conquest, by Dom. J. Castaniza, O.S.B. (London: Burns and 
Oates. 5s. 1903). It is areprint of the English translation of 1652, 


edited by the Very Rev. Jerome Vaughan, O.S.B. Beautifully 


printed and bound in small octavo, it is full of ‘‘ warmth of 
phrase and homely unction.” It has constantly been in the 
hands of Saints, and will prove as potent for good in the future 
as it has shown itself to be during its long past. 

Very edifying is the life of The Venerable Mother Jeanne 
Antide Thouret (London: Burns and Oates. 8vo, pp. 148), 
adapted, with additions, from the Italian by Blanche Anderton. 
It is the history of a noble soul who, driven from the noviciate of 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul in Paris by the 
Revolution, founded at Besancon an institute which has spread 
widely in France and Italy (although the number of Italian 
houses is surely not 432?). On the strength of the diocesan 
inquiry into the reputation for sanctity of life, .virtues and 
miracles, Mére Thouret is called Venerable. It is of interest 
to note that a house of this Institute has been quite recently 
started at Acton. 

To the second edition-of his work, Elements of Religious 
Life (London: 7. Baker. Pp. xvi.-438. 9s), Fr. Humphrey, 
S.J., has added a chapter upon ‘‘ Congregations of Sisters with 
simple vows.” The work is based upon standard and reputable 
authorities, and will prove useful as a book of reference. There 
is unfortunately no index—a feature which is especially useful in 
a work of this kind. 
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A Bishop and his Flock. By John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Newport. London: Burns and Oates. 1903. 
8Svo, pp. Vili.-414. 6s. 


L’Eau Profonde. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Librairie Plon 
Pp. 378 (73 by 42). 
A Noble Priest: Joseph Salzmann, D.D. Translated from 


the German by Very Rev. Joseph Rainer. Milwaukee: 
Olinger and Schwartz. 1903. Pp. 254 (72 by 53). 


Evangile de Saint Jean : Commentaires. Par P.—M.C. 
Tome I., ‘‘ Vie publique de Jésus.” Hong Kong: Mis- 
sions Etrangeres. 1902. Pp. xl.-691 (73 by 5). 


The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1903. Pp. 124 (4 by 53). 


Prayers and Meditations on the Life of Christ. By Thomas 
Haemerken a Kempis. Translated from the text of the 
Edition of Michael Joseph Pohl, Ph.D., by W. Duthoit, 
D.C.L. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
1904. Pp. xii.-330 (43 by 7). 

The Psalms in Human Life. By Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O. 
London: John Murray. 1903. Pp. xi.-415 (9 by 6). 1os. 6s. 


net. 


Biblische Studien, viii. Band, 3 Heft ; die Chronologischen 
Fragen in den Biichern Esra—Nehemia. Von Dr. Josenh 
Fischer. Freiburg: Herder. 1903. Pp. x.-98 (9 by 8). 


Hearts of Gold. By I. Edhor. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 1903. Pp. 234 (8 by 53). 5s. 
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Castalian Days. By Lloyd Mifflin. London: Henry Frowde. 
1903. Pp. 50 (9 by 63). 5s. 


Sede Vacante. Being a Diary written during the Conclave of 
1903. By Hartwell de la Garde Grissell, M.A., F.S.A., 
etc. Oxford and London: James Parker and Co. 1903. 
Pp. vili.-83 (9 by 63). 4s. net. 


Scenes and Sketches in an Irish Parish; or, Priest and 
People in Doon. By a Country Curate. Dublin: M. H. 
Gilland Son. 1903. Pp. vii.-132 (64 by 4). 1s. 6d. 


Studies in Dante. Third Series: Miscellaneous Essays. By 
Edward Moore, D.D., Hon.D.Litt. Dublin. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. MCMIII. Pp. xvi.-386 (9g by 53). 
10s. 6d. net. 


A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century. Vol. II, By John Theodore Merz. Edinburgh 
and London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons. MCMIII. Pp. 
vi.-807 (8) by 53). 15s. net. 


Waiting upon God. By the late A. B. Davidson, DD., LL.D., 
Litt. D. Edited by J. A. Paterson, D.D. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 1904. Pp. ix.-378 (85 by 5%). 6s. 

The Right to Life of the Unborn Child. A Controversy 
between Professor Hector Trent, M.D., Rev. R. Van 
Oppenzaay, D.D., S.J., and Professor Th. M. Vlaming, 
M.D. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Pp. 125 (8 by 53). 
$1. 

Clear Round: a Story of World Travel. By E. A. Gordon. 
London: Sampson, Low, Marston and Co. 1903. Pp. 
341 (7 by 5). 

Sketches for Sermons. Chiefly on the Gospels. For the 
Sundays and Holy Days of the Year. By Rev. R. K. 
Wakeham, S.S. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Pp. 229 
(8 by 52). $1.25. 

Sacra Liturgia. Five Vols. Second Edition. By J. F. Van 
der Stappen. Mechlin: H. Dessain. Vol. I., ‘‘ De Divino 
Officio,” pp. 447; Vol. II., ‘‘ De Rubricis Missalis Romani,” 
pp. 418; Vol. III., ‘‘ De Celebratione SSmi. Missae Sacri- 
ficii,”” pp. 552; Vol. IV., ‘‘ De Administratione Sacramen- 
torum et de Sacramentalibus,” pp. 483; Vol. V., ‘‘ Ceri- 


moniale,” pp. 483 (9 by 53). 
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Biblische Zeitschrift. Von Dr. Joh. Géttsberger und Dr. Jos. 
Sickenberger. Freiburg: Herder. Pp. 112 (9 by 6). 


A Systematic Study of the Catholic Religion. By Charles 
Coppens, S.J. Freiburg: Herder. 1903. Pp. xili.-370 


(75 by 5). 4s. 


Greek Exercise Book. Part II. By Dr. A. Kaegi. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Herder. 1903. Pp. 114 (9 by 63). 3s. 


Praelectiones Dogmaticae. Auctore Christiano Pesch, S.J. 
Friburgi: Herder. 1903. Pp. xxv.-415 (9{ by 6). 5s. 1od. 


Doctrina Russorum de Statu Justitiae Originalis. Auctore 
Dr. Georgio B. Matulewicz. Cracoviae: W. L. Anczyc. 
1903. Pp. 236 (83 by 53). 4s. 63d. 

Tractatus de Virtutibus Infusis. Auctore P. Sancto Schiffini, 
S.J. Friburgi: Herder. MCMIV. Pp. xi.-695 (93 by 6). 
8s. rod. 


Casus Conscientiae (Editio Altera). Two Vols. Ab Augus- 
tino Lehmkuhl. Friburgi: Herder. MCMIII. Pp. ix.- 
508, 592 (93 by 6). 12s. 10d. 


Les Psaumes Traduits de l'Hébreu. Par M. B. D’Eyragues. 
Paris : Victor Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. Ixiv.-427 (7} by 43). 


Edgar; or, From Atheism to the Full Truth. By the Rev. 
Louis von Hammerstein, S.J. (translated). Freiburg: 
Herder. 1903. Pp. xv.-355 (8 by 53). 5s. 

The Friendships of Jesus. By the Rev. M. J. Ollivier, O.P. 
(translated). St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 1903. Pp. 
543 (8 by 53). 6s. 

Divine Grace. Edited by Rev. Edmund Wirth, Ph.D., D.D. 


New York, etc.: Benziger Bros. 1903. Pp. 330 (7% by 5). 
6s. 


Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt. D. Edited by J. A. Paterson, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 1903. Pp. xiii.-506 (g by 53). 
ros. 6d. 


Devotions from the Psalter. Compiled by a Religious of 
Tyburn Convent (A. S. H.). London: Burns and Oates. 
1904. Pp. vili.-176 (6 by 4). 1s. 6d. net. 
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S. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines. Cheap 
Edition. By Rose Graham, F.R.Hist.S. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1903. Pp. xi.-240 (9g by 53). 5s. 


The Inner Life of the Soul. By S. L. Emery. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1903. Pp. xiv.-269 (8 by 53). 
4s. 6d. net. 


Dante und Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Von Hermann 
Grauert. Freiburg: Herder. 1904. Pp. ix.-g2 (9 by 53): 


1,50 m. 


Only a Doll, and other Sunday Afternoon Stories for Catholic 
Children. By Genevieve Irons. London: Burns and Oates. 


1904. Pp. vi.-178 (53 by 4). 
Letters from the Beloved City. To S. B., from Philip. 


London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1904. Pp. 134 (73 by 
5). 3s. 6d. net. 


The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory. Edited by 
Emily James. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1904. 
Pp. xxxvi.-352 (7+ by 53). 2s. 6d. net. 


Exposition de la Morale Catholique: Le fondement de la 
Morale—La Béatitude—Conférences et retraite—Caréme, 
1903. Par E. Janvier. Paris: P. Lethielleux. Pp. 360 


(8 by 5). 4 fr. 


An English Garner: Shorter Elizabethan Poems. With an 
Introduction by A. H. Bullen. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable and Co. 1903. Pp. xxvi.-358 (8} by 54). 4s. 
net. 


An English Garner : Some Longer Elizabethan Poems. With 
an Introduction by A. H. Bullen. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable and Co. 1903. Pp. xxiv.-441 (8} by 53). 4s. 
net. 


A True Historical Relation of the Conversion of Sir Tobie 
Matthew to the Holy Catholic Faith. With the Ante- 
cedents and Consequences thereof. Edited by A. H. 
Mathew. London: Burns and Oates. 1904. Pp. xvi.- 
178 (7? by 53). 3s. 6d. net. 


Who’s Who, 1904. London: A. and C. Black. Pp. xx.-1700 
(7i by 5). 7s. 6d. net. 
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Who’s Who Year Book, 1904. London: A. and C. Black. 
Pp. 112 (73 by 5). Is. net. 


The Symbol of the Apostles: A Vindication of the Apostolic 
Authorship of the Creed on the lines of Catholic Tradition. 
By the Very Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D. New 
York: Christian Press Association. 1903. Pp. 377 


(73 by 5). 


Le Soldat Imperial (1800-1814). Tome Premier. Par Jean 
Morvan. Paris: Plon. 1904. Pp. vii.-520 (g by 53). 


Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung (Die Wissenschaft der 
speziellen Seelenfiirhrung). Von Dr. Cornelius Krieg. 
Freiburg: Herder. 1904. Pp. xvi.-551 (g$ by 6). 7.50 m. 


Lehrbuch des Katholischen Kirchenrechts. Von Dr. J. B. 
Sigmiiller. Freiburg: Herder. 1904. Pp. vii.-834 (g} by 
6). 11s. 6d. 


Le Code de Bonheur du Maitre. Par |l’Abbé Th. Besnard. 
Paris ; P. Lethielleux. Pp. xii.-242 (7} by 4%). 


Two Hundred Designs for Church Embroidery in Medizval 
Style. By Jos. Braun, S.J. Freiburg: Herder. 1904. 


Simple Meditations on the Life of Our Lord. By the Right 
Rev. Joseph Oswald Smith, O.S.B., Abbot of Ampleforth. 
Ampleforth Abbey, York. 1903. Pp. viii.-88 (51 by 4). 
6d. net. 


Practical Morals: A Treatise on Universal Education. By 
John K. Ingram, LL.D. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1904. Pp. x.-164(9 by 53). 3s. 6d. 


Modern Spiritism : A Critical Examination of its Phenomena, 
Character, Teaching, etc. By J. Godfrey Raupert. Lon- 
don: Sands and Co. 1904. Pp. vi.-248(7} by 5). 5s. 

The School of the Heart. By Margaret Fletcher. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1904. Pp. vii.-109 (6% by 43). 
2s. 6d. net. 


L’Evangile Selon Saint Jean. Traduction Critique. Intro- 
duction et Commentaire. Par le P. Th. Calmes. Paris: 
Lecoffre ; Rome: Propaganda. 1904. Pp. xvi.-485 (10 by 
6}). 
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Leviathan. By Thomas Hobbes. Edited by A. R. Walls. 
Cambridge University Press, 1904. Pp. xx.-532 (72 by 
54): 

A Year’s Sermons. Second Series. By Pulpit Preachers of 
our own Day. New York: Joseph P. Wagner. Pp. 371 


(8; by 53). 50. 

Sinai Ma’an Pétra sur les Traces d’Israel et chez les 
Nabatéens. Par Adélaide Sargenton-Galichon. Paris : 
Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. xv.-305 (74 by 54). 


The Common Sense of Municipal Trading. By Bernard 
Shaw. Westminster: Archibald Constable and Co. 1904. 
Pp. vii.-120 (7+ by 4%). 2s. 6d. 


The Mercies of the Sacred Heart. A Course of Twelve 
Sermons. By the Very Rev. Alex. MacDonald, D.D. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Pp. 56 (84 by 54). 6o0c. 


Ste. Germaine Cousin. (1579-1601.) ‘‘ Les fSaints.” Par 
Louis Veuillot. Paris: Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. ii.-195 (74 
by 44). 2 fr. 

Le Bienheureux Thomas More. (1478-1535.) ‘‘ Les Saints.” 
Par Henri Bremond. Paris: Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. iv.-188 


(74 by 43). 2 fr. 
La Solidarité Sociale. Paris: Picard et Fils. 1903. 


Non Serviam. A Lenten Course of Seven Sermons. By the 
Rev. W. Graham. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Pp. 
58 (8 by 54). 4oc. 

The New Testament. London: Burns and Oates. (5 by 3). 
6d. 


Some Letters of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. From 
the Translation of Dr. Eales. Selected, with a Preface by 
Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., Abbot President, etc. Lon- 
don: John Hodges. 1904. Pp. xi.-309 (7? by 5). 3s. 6d. 
net. 


The Church of Our Fathers, as seen in St. Osmund’s Rite for 
the Cathedral of Salisbury. A New Edition in Four 
Volumes. Vols. III. and IV. By Daniel Rock, D.D. 
Edited by G. W. Hart and W. H. Frere. London: John 
Hodges. 1904. Pp. viii.-416, xii.-339 (9 by 6). 
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The Titles of the Psalms. Their Nature and Meaning Ex- | 
plained. By James William Thirtle. London: Henry 


Frowde. 1904. Pp. viii.-150 (8 by 53). 6s. net. 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. An Idiomatic 
Translation into Every-day English from the Text of ‘* The 
Resultant Greek Testament.” By the late Richard Francis 
Weymouth, M.A., D. Litt. Edited by Ernest Hampden- 
Cook, M.A. London: James Clarke and Co. 1903. Pp. 
xvi.-674 (7 by 5). 2s. 6d. 


Anecdotes and Examples Illustrating the Catholic 
Catechism. By Rev. Francis Spirago. Edited by the 
Rev. James J. Baxter, D.D. New York: Benziger Bros. 
1904. Pp. xxvii.-596 (74 by 5). 6s. net. 


Mariage et Union Libre. Par George Fonsegrive. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1904. Pp. 394 (7$ by 43). 


Chronicles of Semperton. By Joseph Carmichael. London : 
Catholic Truth Society. 1903. Pp. viii.-1g2 (74 by 5). 
1s. 6d. 


Virgin Saints of the Benedictine Order. By O.S.B. Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 1903. (74 by 5). Is. 


A City Set on a Hill. By Robert Hugh Benson, M.A. Lon- 
don : Catholic Truth Society. Pp. 78 (5 by 34). 3d. 


Catholic Truth Society’s Penny Publications :—‘‘ Our Lady’s 
Psalter,” ‘‘Good and Bad Confessions,” ‘‘ Educational 
Facts and Figures,” ‘‘ Catholics and Freemasonry,” ‘‘ Joan 
of Arc.” 
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APRIL, 1904. 





: Amecdota Maredsolana, seu monumenta ecclesiasticae anti- 
quitatis ex MSS codicibus nunc primum edita aut denuo 
illustrata. Vol. III. Pars III. Sancti Hieronymi presbyteri 
tractatus sive homiliae in Psalmos quattuordecim detexit, 
adjectisque commentariis criticis primus edidit D. Germanus 
Morin, presbyter et monachus Ord. S, Benedicti Maredsolensis. 
Accedunt ejusdem sancti Hieronimi in Esaiam tractatus duo 
et graeca in Psalmos fragmenta. Item Arnobii junioris 
expositiunculae in Evangelium una cum praefatione et indicibus 
ad vol. III., pars Il. et III. Small gto. 7/6 


2 Angeli (Diego) Le Chiese di Roma. Guida storica e artistica 
delle Basiliche Chiese e Oratorii della citta di Roma. pp. 660. 
Illustrated. 18mo., cloth. 6/-. 


3 Berardi (Mgr. E.) Praxis Confessarii. Editio IV., aucta et 
emendata. 4vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 8/-. 


4 Besnard (L’Abbé Th.). Le Codede Bonheur du Maitre. 12mo. 
2/1. 


5 Bib. S. Patrum. Ser. V. Vol. IV. 
Hilari Pictaviensis De Trinitate (Libri XI.-XII.), De 
Synodis seu de Fide Orientalium. 8vo. 3/-. 


6 Calmes (P. Th.) L’Evangile Selon S. Jean. Traduction critique. 
Introduction et Commentaire. 1904. Imp. 8vo. pp. 486. 
7/6 net. 


7 Cochem (P. Martin von). 
essbuch, enthaltend 32 vollstandige Messandachten, etc. 
18mo. Roan, 3/6. Half-bound, 2/6, 


8 Collection Nouvelle. 
Les Grands hommes de l’Eglise au XIX siécle. 
Dupanloup (M. Salomon), 
Lacordaire (G. Ledos). 
J. H. Newman (G. Grappe). 
F. Ozanam (B. Faulquier). 
en préparation. 
Le Cardinal Lavigerie. L. Veuillot. Mgr. Freppel. P. 
Faber. P. de Ravignan. P. Felix. Montalembert. Le 
Cardinal Manning. Windhorst. Léon XIII. Each volume, 
1/8. 
g De Becker (Jal.) De sponsalibus et Matrimonio. Praelec- 


tiones canonicae. Ed. Secunda. Imp. 8vo. 8/-. Buckram, 10/9, 


1o Duchesne (L’Abbé L.) Le Liber Pontificalis. Texte, Intro. 
duction et Commentaire. 2 vols. 4to. £10 Os. od. 

rt En Haut. Lettres de la Comtesse de Saint Martial. (Scour 
Blanche, Fille de Charité). t2zmo. 2/11. 

Enlarte (Camille) Manuel d’Archéologie. 
Vol. I. Architecture. 12/6. 
Vol. II. Architecture civile et Militaire. Imp. 8vo. pp. 856. 

292 grav. 12/6. 
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L’Evangile illustré d’aprés les quatre Evangelistes, harmonisés 
en un seul Recit par l'abbé H. Lesetre. 384 pages with 150 
illustrations, maps and plans. 18mo. Boards, 7d. Cloth, . 


Fei (P. Reg. O. P.). 
Theologia Dogmatica. 
Vol. III. De Christo restitutore ordinis laesi. De 
mysteriis Christi. De Maria Matre Christi. 8vo. 3/9. 


Fonsegrive (G.). Mariage et Union Libre. 8vo. 2/11. 


Huysman (L.). The complete works. 13 vols., bound in half-calf, 
gilt extra, in 7 vols. £2 18s. 6d. 


Janvier (Le P. P.). Exposition de la morale catholique. Le 
Fondement de la Morale. La Béatitude. Conférences a 
Notre-Dame. Caréme 1903. 8vo. 3/4. 


Kraus (Fr. X.). Histoire de PEglise. Traduction par Godet 
et Verschaffel. 3 vols. 8vo. 1904. 


Krieg (Dr. Corn). : 
Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung eine pastoral theologie 
in vier Biichern. 


Erstes Buch. Die Wissenschaft der speziellen Seelen- 
fiihriing. Half-morocco.  to/-. 


Martyrologium Romanum. Editio Novissima. Romae. 4to. 
Half-morocco. 17/6. 


Medulla Pietatis Christiamae sive Libellus Precum pro 
adolescentibus Litterarum studiosis, actore ]. Schneider, S.J. 
Cura A. Lehmkuhl S.J. Editio Nona. 32mo., in elegant 
bindings. 4/- and 4/6. 

Pellé (M. L’Abbé). Le Tribunal de la Pénitence devant la 
Thedlogie et Histoire. 8vo. 3/8. 


Ratisbon. A Diurnal in Large Type and yet of a handy size 
has been a long-felt want for priests with rather weak eyes. 
Such an edition, prepared with the greatest care, has now 
appeared; it is the same size as the 18mo. Breviary 
(Ad ins. X 4ins.); the type being perfectly new and clean cut, 
the print is remarkably clear; the numerous illustrations are 
by the renowned Redemptorist, Br. Max Schmalzl; the 
paper is real India, which is so much appreciated, and the 
letter-press is intensely black and does not show through in 
the least. As with the smaller Diurnals, an appendix, con- 
taining the most usual benedictions, is also given with this 
edition. The thickness of the book bound (without Proprium) 
is less than I in.; its weight, with altogether 1052 pages 
bound, about 80z. With these advantages this new liturgical 
edition ought certainly to secure general approval. Morocco 
gilt with Prop. Angliae. 1o/-. 

Sacrae Liturgiae Compendium, opera. F. X. Coppin (Torn. 
Can. Hon.) L, Stimart (Torn Lit. Prof.). Sedulo recog- 
nitum novissimae rubricarum reformationi. 8vo. 620 pp. 3/-. 


Saints (Les). 
Ste. Germaine Cousin. (L. Veuillot, complétée par 
F. Veuillot). 12mo0. 1/8. 
Le bienheureux Th. More. (H.Brémond). t2mo. 1/8. 


Economie Sociale. 
L’Alcoolisme et les moyens de le combattre jugés par 
l’expérience, par Dr. Jacques Bertillon. i2mo. 1,8. 


Sargenton-Galichon (A.). Sinai Ma’an Pétra. Sur les traces 
d'Israél et chez les Nabateéns. 12mo. Illustrated  4/-. 
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Scotus Academicus seu Universa Doctoris Subtilis Theologica 
Dogmata quae ad nitidam et solidam Academiae Parisiensis 
docendi methodum concinnavit R. P. Claudius Frassen, O.F.M. 
Editio nova. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo. £2 0s. od. 


Scoti (D. Ven). Summa Theologica. (Edidit F. H. de Monte- 


fortino). 12 vols. Imp.8vo. £2 os. od. 


Solesmes. All publications kept in stock. 
(Full List on Application). 

Livre d’Orgne. on harmonisation pour Orgue et Harmonium 

de toutes les mélodies contenues dans le Liber Usualis. 
(Zo appear shortly in numbers, 6d. each). 

Répertoire des mélodies grégoriennes transcrites en notation 
musicale avec accompaygnement pour Orgue ou Harmonium 
par Giulio Bas. One number 4to monthly, annual sub- 
scription 7/- or separately 7d. each. 

No. l. S. Joseph Sponsi B.M.V. 

Van der Stappen (J. F. Epus. tit. Joppen). 


Sacra Liturgia (1904) 
Vol. I. Tractatus de officio Divino seu de Horis Canonicis. 


8vo. Editio altera, 1904. 4/-. 


Vol. Il. ——— de rubricis Missalis Romani. 3/9. 

Vol. III.—— de Celebratione SS. Sacrificii Missae. _Illus- 
trated. 5/-. 

Vol. I1V.——. de administratione Sacramentorum, 4/2. 


Vermeesch (A. S.J.) De Religionis institutis et personis. 
Tractatus canonico-moralis 1904. 8ve. Vol. 1. 4/2. 

Vol. Il. Supplementa et Monumenta. Altera editio, auctior 
et accuratior. 13/4. 

Gibier (L’Abbé). Les objections contemporaines contre la Religion. 
Conférences faites aux hommes. 12mo0. 3/4. 

Dionysii (D.Cartusiani, doctoris ecstatici). 

Opera Omnia. (L'’ouvrage tormera environ 46 forts 
volumes in 4to.). 12/6 a volume. 
Commentaria in Sacram Scripturam. Quartorze forts volumes 
in gto. Price (if paid before January ist, 1905, 45 12s. od.) 
£8 10s. od. 

Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica ediderunt et curaverunt. 
Ferd. Cabrol, Hen. Leclerg. O.S.B. 4to. 

Vol. Ll. Reliquiae liturgicae vetustissimae ex SS. Patrum 
necnon Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum monumentis selectae. 

Sectio Prima, ab aevo apostolico ad pacem Ecclesiae, £3, 
buckram £3 5s. od. 

Jaugey (J. B.) Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. 
3rd edition considerably augmented and brought todate. 4to. 
3400 pp. Buckram, 22/6. 

Warnet (Le Rev. P.). Trésors des Prédicateurs ou dictionnaire 
enseignant d'une maniére pratique les vertus, les verités et les 
devoirs du Catholicism. 

(a) Par les lecons de I'Ecriture et des Péres. 

(6) Par les maximes et les exemples des Saints. 

(c) Par Vexperience et le Raisonnement appurgé sur 
l'autorité de | Eyglise. 2 vols. gto. Buckram, 15/-. 

Schiffini (S. S.J.). De Virtutibus Infusis. Imp. 8vo. 9/-. 
Buckram, 11/6. 

Grosse (M. !'Abbé). Cours de Religion, d’aprés louvrage 
Allemand du R. P. Wilmers, 5S.J., Paris, 1897. 7 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, £2 10s. od. , 
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Jeanne d@’Arc, par H. Wallon. Edition Illustré d’aprés ies 
monuments de l'art depuis le quinziéme siécle jusqu’A nos 
jours. 4to. Cloth, 10/6. 


Augustin. Ocuvres completes de S. Paris, 1873. 8 vols. 8vo. 


Half-calf extra, £5 10s. od., or separately :—Cité de Dieu. 
4 vols. £28s.0d. Le Mensonge. 136. Détractions, Con- 
fessions, etc. 13/6. Explications des Sermons. 2 vols. 
£1 8s od. Les 83 Questions. 13/6. 

Lettres de S. Augustin. Paris, 1684. 6vols. 8vo. Calf, 


7/6. 


Chrysostome. Ocuvres de S. Jean. (Abbé Joly). Paris, 1364. 
gvols. Imp. 8vo. (42 10s. od). £1 1s. od. 


De la Bouillerie. Etudes sur le Symbolisme de la Nature. 2 vols. 
120. (7/.) 2/6, or bound new in 1 vol., 4/-. 


Catherine. Ste. d'Alexandre (Millot), 1881. 4to. Illuminated, 
etched borders, fine book. Cloth, 6/-. 


Wagner. Dictionnaire du Droit Canonique. Paris, 1894. 4 vols. 
4to. Cloth, £2 15s. od. 


Rambosson (H.). {Les Astres. Astronomie pour tous. Paris, 
1874. Imp. 8vo. Illustrated. Morocco, gilt, (18/-). 10/-. 


—— Histoire des Méteores. Paris, 1868. Imp. 8vo. Coloured 
plates. Cloth, 9/. 


Ribadeneira. Les Vies des Saints, et Fétes de toute Il'annee. 
Traduction par l'abbé Darras. Paris, 1888. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Half-morocco extra. £4 os. od. 


Reinstadler. Elementa philosophiae scholasticae. 2vols. 12mo. 
Half-leather. 8/-. 

“ Aucun manuel élémentaire de philosophie, de langue latine, 
ne mérite, autant que les ‘ Elementa philosophiae scholasticae’ 
de M. l'abbé Reinstadler, de devenir classique dans les 
séminaires.” 

(Mgr. D. Mercier dans la ‘‘ Revue Néo-Scholastique,”’ 1902, No. I.). 
Nisard. L’Archéologie Musicale et le Vrai chant gregorien. Small 
4to. 4/6. New-bound cloth, 7/6. 


Vaughan (Rev. K.). Viajes en Espana y Sud-América. con el 
objeto de consegiur fondos para la capilla Hispano-Americana 
del Santisimo Sacramento en la Catedral de Westminster, 
Léndres. Con Octienta y tres illustraciones. 1904. 8vo. 
Vol. 1. Buckram, 5/-. 


Migne. Cas de Conscience. Paris, 1865. 2vols. 4to. Cloth, 7/-. 


Des Passions, des Vertus, des Vices, etc. Tome unique. 
Hurter (H. S.j.). Nomencliator literarius recentioris Theologiz 


Catholice. 
This work is now complete in 5 volumes. 
Vol I. 1564-1663. 12/-. Vol. II. 1664-1763. 18/-. 
Vol. IIT. 1764-1894. 18/-. Vol. IV. 1109-1563. 18/-. 


Vol. V. Aetas Prima. Ab aerae christianae initiis ad 
Theologiae Scholasticae exordia (1109). 12/-. 
Or bound in 5 volumes, buckram. £4 Ios. od. 
Fine Library Edition in half-morocco, gilt extra, 45 1os. od. 





BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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Beads of Colleges, Convents & Schools. 


ALF-YEARLY Bound Volumes of The Tablet, down to 1897, 
containing many valuable articles of permanent and historical 
interest, can be sent to any address on receipt of cash, 128. 6d., by the 
gaa Tablet Offices, 19, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 


NV.B.—Particular volumes cannot be guaranteed at this charge, 


Cases for binding Tbe Tablet half-yearly are supplied to Subscribers 
in two colours, Green or Mauve, price 2s, 6d. each, 





Che Dublin Review. 
ITH the rt1oth Volume began a New Sertiss of “the historic” 
Dublin Review, improved in type and general appearance, 
Its past volumes contain the fullest record and appreciation that 


exists of Catholic publications, and of English literature during more 
than half a century, 


The Dublin Review deals not only with the serious problems 
which underlie modern society and with the religious movements of the 
day, but with a great variety of topics, historical, antiquarian, and 
modern, which are of interest to Catholics, 


It employs men of science to furnish Quarterly Notices of the most 
interesting scientific discoveries ; it keeps a careful record of the explora- 
tions of travellers; calls attention to a selected number of current works 
of fiction; notices the principal German, French, and Italian periodicals, 
and gives copious reviews of books, Catholic and miscellaneous. 
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Messrs. BURNS & OATES, Lrp., OrncHarp Street, LonDoN, 
JAMES DONOVAN, 19, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
M. H, GILL & SON, Dustin, 


New York, Cincinnati, and Cuicaco: BENZIGER BROTHERS. 
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All Advertisements to be sent not later than the 
25th of the month prior to issue to James Donovan, as above. 


Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 2ls. 
Single Number, 6s. 
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FOR THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
ticularly for a it is undoubtedly efficacidus, frequently healing 





“ For acne spots on the face, and 


eruptions, and removin jes in a — days."—T7he Baby. 
“ Most effectual in ying the <-‘egmeeea caused by cutting winds or by nettlerash, and ts as excellent in the 
nursery as it is for the toilet.” “ An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, etc."—Lancet. 
“An age ore cream of mu punvénietion in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective is 
required ."—British Medical Fournal 
“ Vinolia acts like a charm for irritation and roughness of the skin."—-Woman. 


is. lid. and is. 9d per Box. 





DOES NOT 





FOR 





- 


REDNESS, BLOCK UP 


en) leet eiegh 


ROUGHNESS, THE PORES 


TOILET, OF 


NURSERY. THE SKIN. 





olia Powder oll adapted d asc hag rposes.”"—L 
“Vin ; t t in 
‘An im ble bedeg dusting powder, soluble, por pee xs To = oF and oct ad adapted for the nursery, 
toilet, surfaces, and sweating feet.” British Medical Fournal 

Superseding the old-fashioned toilet powders, which ate apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking — 
sipite ares althe okies "——L adies’ Pictorial, : 
is. amd is. 94. per Box. Pink, White, and Cream Tints. 
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